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Lumberman’s Home Is Another Mount Vernon 


his beautiful country residence after the historic 

mansion built and occupied by George Washington 
as to impress all beholders with the resemblance, and 
cause it to be familiarly referred to as ‘‘ Mount Vernon,’ 
is a fact of peculiar and striking interest. Sometimes 
dreams do ‘‘come true,’’ and the ideals and ambitions of 
one’s earlier years become the realities of maturity. As 
a boy, H. E. Shadle, president of the Morgan Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Charleston, W. Va., had an ideal and 


© vis a lumberman should have so closely patterned 





derful example of what can be done with wood in fine 
home construction, proving most conclusively that it is 
not necessary to use other materials for construction of 
homes of the very finest type and quality.”’ 

The estate, named by its owner ‘‘Blue Grass Farm,”’ 
is situated eight miles from Point -Pleasant, Mason 
County, W. Va., in what experts say is one of the most 
fertile farming sections of the United States. This par- 
ticular section is rich, too, in Colonial and Revolutionary 
associations. It is a fact of record that the land em- 
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This beautiful country residence of H. E. Shadle, president Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Co.., 


Charleston, 


West Virginia, was patterned after the historic home of George Washington at Mount Vernon 


an ambition. His ideal was, and still is, George Wash- 
ington, and his ambition was some day to have a coun- 
try estate modeled after that of the Father of his Coun- 
try. Doubtless the fact that Mr. Shadle’s birthday anni- 
versary is Feb. 22 early served to awaken in his mind 
an interest in the life and achievements of Washington 
that has never slackened. 

There is peculiar interest to lumbermen also in the fact 
that this beautiful country home is built of wood. A 
recent observer says of it: ‘‘It is a marvel of beauty, 
comfort and general perfection, and thus affords a won- 


braced in the Shadle estate, as well as other lands in that 
vicinity, was once owned by George Washington himself, 
being a part of his original land grant. Moreover, he 
personally surveyed all the land in the vicinity of Point 
Pleasant. Near that city, too, oceurred one of the first 
armed clashes of the American Revolution. Local his- 
torians claim to have proof also for the statement that 
Washington recommended Point Pleasant as a suitable 
site for the National Capital. It is said that he hesitated 
to recommend to Congress the present site, because of its 
close proximity to his own estate of [Turn to page 60] 
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TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


place at the disposal of the Forest Industries of 
the American Continent the collective knowl- 
edge and skill of a national organization devoted 
entirely to timber problems embracing — 


Forest Engineering 

Timber Estimating 

Timber Appraising 

Forest Mapping 

Aerial Forest Surveying 

Timber Financing 

Management of Lumbering Operations 
Management of Timberland Estates 
Purchase or Sale of Timberlands 
Explorations and Timber Prospecting 
Consulting Work 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave. 626 Henry Bldg. 
MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
Drummond Building Vancouver Block 

















DEALERS! 


Here are some 
Good Values in 


Flooring 


“Korrect Make” Maple and Birch 
Flooring is a favorite brand with dealers 
who know it. Here are a few “Korrect 
Make” items that offer you a good op- 
portunity to get acquainted with this 
money maker. 

40,000 ft. 13/16x2%”" Clear Maple Flooring 
60,000 ft. 13/16x2%" No. 1 Maple Flocring 
30,000 ft. 13/16x21%4” Factory Maple Flooring 
50,000 ft. 13/16x2%4” Clear Birch Flooring 
40,000 ft. 13/16x2™%” No. 1 Birch Flooring 
25,000 ft. 13/16x2™%”" Factory Birch Flooring 


30,000 ft. 13/16x1™%”" Clear Maple Flooring 
25,000 ft. 13/16x1%" No. 1 Maple Flooring 
150,000 ft. 1” No. 1 Com. & Btr. K. D. Birch 
60,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Com, & Btr. Soft Elm 
25,000 ft. ix4 & 5” No. 1 & Sel. K. D. Birch 
20,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Common Kiln Dried Birch 


1 ear 4’ No. 1 Basswood Lath 
% curs 4’ No. 1 Hemlock Lath 


KNEELAND-MCLURG 
LUMBER CO. 


Mills at : Sales Office: 
Phillips, Wis., Morse, Wis. PHILLIPS, WIS. 





PALER TSO EO 2S 


Save Money On 


Your Flooring 


by buying it in mixed cars with the other items 
listed below. Mixed car freight costs are lower 
than L.C.L. It costs us less to handle each item. 
You reduce your stock investment over straight 
car buying and boost your turnover. Why not 
make up a mixed car order? 


Maple Flooring, Birch Flooring, 

In one Cedar Posts, Shingles, 

car we White Pine Lath, 

can ship K. D. Maple and Birch Lumber, 

you =»> Hemlock and Pine yard and 
shed items. 


We also ship Maple and Birch Flooring L.C.L. 
Let us have your inquiries 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 











Pa ro Between Buy- 
(> ers and Ourselves 


That was our aim in making our 
AS special lumber sales service different 
from the other fellow’s. 

We have created closer co-opera- 
tion with buyers by having invoices 
sent direct from the mill that fills the 
order for 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


The entire outputs of the Weidman 
Lumber Co., Trout Creek, Mich., and 
the Bergland Lumber Co., Bergland, 
Mich., are handled by us. 

You'll like our way of doing busi- 
ness and the quality of our lumber once 
you give us a trial. 


Weidman -Vogelsang 


Sime Baacs., Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Farm Buildings That Pay For Themselves 


HERE WAS NOT a house bill to fill in 1926, but we kept busy 
with a lot of specialties, notably hog pens and poultry houses, 
which sold like hot cakes.” “To increase the farmer’s pros- 

perity we are working hard to educate him in diversified farming. 
We are selling a good many hog pens, chicken houses and similar 
small jobs to the farmer.” “We have been very successful in sell- 
ing small stuff to the farmer, such as fence material, hog pens and 
poultry houses. This in a large degree makes up for the lack of 
major building.” “We are concentrating on making a leading 
chicken country out of our section and selling a world of material 
for poultry houses and yards.” “Ours is quite a chicken country, 
so poultry houses are our big leader.” “Farm trade, however, is 
generally poor, though we have been able to sell quite a large num- 


ber of hog and poultry houses, fence jobs and similar minor items.” 

The foregoing paragraph consists of statements made by six 
Illinois retailers from quite widely separated towns in the State. 
They illustrate the fact that numerous small orders for building 
material may be obtained at a time when the financial condition of 
the farmers forbids expenditures for larger projects. They show 
also that dealers can do much toward determining the character 
of the farming operations in their community. In nearly every 
case the dealer is working for a kind of diversification that not only 
adds to the farmer’s income but that gives him almost immediate 
returns on his investment and a steady income during the greater 
part of the year. 

Nobody will undervalue the comfortable and convenient dwelling 
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house and stock barn as farm improvements; but it is better busi- 
ness for both farmer and lumberman in times of depression to put 
the money into improvements that insure profits that later may be 
invested in the larger structures. One of the retailers already 
quoted said: “We have found that the farmer left to himself will 
not solve his problems and work out his own salvation, but that the 
business men in his trading center must educate him, codperate 
with him, literally force him to do it.” That may appear to be 
pretty strong language, but it is literally true of many communi- 
ties, and there is no better way to help the farmer than by inducing 
him to engage intelligently in the minor activities already men- 
tioned. 

Milk, cream, butter and other dairy products, as well as chickens 
and eggs, have suffered less from the general depression in farm 


———_ 


products than have any others, and hog and poultry raising have 
the very great advantage of requiring relatively small investment 
of time and money. While a good farm dairy herd can not be built 
up in a season, it is practicable to expand the pork and poultry 
branches very quickly and without greatly increasing the outlay 
for animals and equipment to start. The lumberman who promotes 
diversification not only helps the farmer, but renders himself a 
service and contributes to the prosperity of his community. 





A STUDY OF social conditions in Chicago made by Prof. Bur- 
gess, of the University of Chicago, disclosed the fact that in non- 
home owning sections forty-four boys out of a hundred were delin- 
quent, while in sections where families lived in their own homes 
delinquency almost totally disappeared. 





Creating a Wood-Favorable Atmosphere 


AKING a sale, whether it be of a garment or a home, 
is the result of.a series of acts all directed to that 
end. The sale may have been started by a picture 

of a home in a book of plans or in an advertisement; it 
may have been started by the erection of a home in the 
buyer’s neighborhood; it may have been owing to a mere 
oral or written suggestion of the-comforts and con- 
veniences that are built into the modern home, or to em- 
phasis placed upon the security and dignity derived from 
home ownership. The desire for a new home may have 
been implanted merely as an idea, only a suggestion of the 
happiness of home life, described by writer or portrayed 
by artist. It is this implanting of the idea of home build- 
ing and home ownership that constitutes the first step in 
selling wood homes. 


Imagination can go far in picturing a future home, the 
home of the home builder’s dreams; but suggestion from 
the seller helps to give definiteness to the idea and to round 
the dream into fulfillment. Houses are innumerable in 
variety of plan, in form of construction, in materials used, 
in cost and in other details. The idea of home as first con- 
ceived is vague; it is only the germ of a sale, which must 
be nurtured and cultivated by the merchant who knows 
the successive steps by which it is to be brought to 
maturity. 


N a community where beautiful homes are built of 
wood, where the lumber merchant keeps before the 
people the beauty, the adaptability, the friendli- 

ness, the permanence and the moderate cost of wood for 
home building, as well as its availability to buyers of 
moderate means and the readiness with which home 
building can be financed, there is eventually created 
an atmosphere favorable and friendly to wood. It is in 
this atmosphere that the idea of building homes of wood 
is generated in the minds of many people. It is in this 
atmosphere that the idea of wood is intimately associated 
with the idea of home ownership and home building. Wood 
home building permeates the community atmosphere. 


How is a wood-favorable home building atmosphere 
created, and by whom? It must be brought about by 
and through the retail lumber merchant, and by the use 
of judicious and persistent publicity and advertising. 
Primarily, it is publicity that creates the wood-favorable 
atmosphere, and this publicity must be informative; it 
must give facts about wood, not dry, uninteresting facts, 


but essential facts.in attractive form. Wood publicity 
must add to the prospective buyer’s knowledge of wood, 
particularly of its availability and its adaptability to his 
needs. In a measure it is a projection of the lumber mer- 
chant’s personality into the “home” atmosphere. 


OR many years the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
been helping lumbermen create a favorable atmos- 
phere for wood. It has shown them that orderly 

yards, attractive offices and handsome show windows all 
help to create an environment or atmosphere favorable to 
the selling and use of wood. This paper has shown how 
house plans enable the ought-to-be home builder to visual- 
ize a dream of home ownership and how a spirit of helpful- 
ness in the lumberman may so permeate the atmosphere 
of his community as to make home ownership seem nat- 
ural, logical and practicable to many who otherwise would 
give the subject scarcely a thought. 


As much of the work of creating a wood-favorable at- 
mosphere is of an educative nature, it should begin with 
the young long in advance of the likelihood of purchase. 
To a degree the same is true of ‘other prospective buyers, 
for buyers are “grown” or “developed” out of a favorable 
atmosphere created by the lumberman. The adroit sales- 
man and the foresighted lumber dealer are engaged in 
creating “atmosphere” every day of their lives. They 
may call it making acquaintances, cultivating friendships, 
building good will or what not; but in the aggregate all 
influences that lay the foundation for sales are factors in 
creating atmosphere. 


ROBABLY, the best agency for creating a friendly 
atmosphere for wood is attractive literature—pic- 
ture and text that portray the multitude of uses of 

wood and the tremendously important place it holds in the 
life of man. The latest and best example of this sort of 
literature is “Touch Wood,” a beautifully illustrated and 
delightfully entertaining and instructive booklet just pub- 
lished by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and described more 
in detail elsewhere in this issue. In this booklet have been 
presented for the first time and in a most convincing man- 
ner the merits and uses of wood. In content and method 
of treatment the booklet is unique and no description can 
do it justice. Distributed to and read by a considerable 
part of any community, “Touch Wood” will prove to be an 
effective agency in creating an atmosphere favorable to 
the sale and use of wood. 
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Maximum Distribution Implies Maximum Retail Sales Effort 


PINION IS doubtless unanimous that local distribution of 
lumber should be effected through retail channels, but if the 
retail lumberman is to be the sole agency for the sale of lum- 

ber at retail, then the amount of lumber sold locally will be largely 
determined by the sales efforts and merchandising efficiency of the 
retailer. A good deal can be done by the producer to help the 
dealer improve his methods and his service, but the retailer must 
remain the final link in the chain of distribution and the final point 
of contact between lumber seller and lumber buyer. If he does not 
make that contact, if he maintains an “open circuit” then the con- 
tact is broken and lumber does not move into the channels of use 
in “maximum” volume. 

All efforts to promote the sale of lumber at retail made by the 
manufacturer must be made through the retailer, not only with the 
retailer’s approval but with his heartiest codperation; and if there 
is not that unity of purpose and effort in promoting the sale of 
lumber, the individual lumberman suffers loss of lumber trade, the 
producer’s efforts are wasted and lumber is displaced by something 
else. This situation was aptly stated by a speaker at the recent an- 


nual Michigan retail meeting: “The retail lumberman can not,” he 
said, “expect the manufacturers of either lumber or substitute com- 
modities to use him as an agency of distribution unless he is willing 
to do his part. It is unreasonable for you to stand idly by and 
accept the manufacturers’ principles of distribution through you 
without making adequate effort to market his products. It can not 
be a one-sided game. It is through codperation with these manu- 
facturers to induce the sale of their products that we gain the battle 
of maximum distribution.” 

Lumber is the major commodity in the stock of the lumber 
dealer, as it is the distinguishing word in the name of his corpora- 
tion and place of business. It is as a lumberman he is known in 
his community, and it is as a source of supply of lumber and in- 
formation about wood that he lays claim to his community’s patron- 
age. It is on the same foundation that he lays claim to be the sole 
distributer of lumber in his community. When maximum of effort 
on the part of producer and retail distributer in combination has 
been achieved then the maximum of distribution of lumbér at retail 
will be an accomplished fact. 








Softwoods Slower; Hardwoods Gain 100 percent of actual production. For the south- 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ern pine mills, these percentages were respec- 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—On the face of tively, 84 and 97, and for the West Coast mills, 
the reports received today by the National Lum- 80 and 93. Of the reporting mills, the 278 with 
ber Manufacturers’ Association from 300 of the 22 established normal production for the week 
chief softwood lumber mills of the country, the °f 191,838,067 feet, gave actual production 89 
volume of business declined last week, as com- Percent, shipments 79 percent, and orders 88 
pared with the week ended Feb. 5. However, as percent thereof. 


320 mills reported for the earlier week, it is 


The softwood figures for last week, the week 


probable that the volume of production, ship- before and the same week last year follows: 
ments and orders for the two weeks was aboutProduction—178,212,000 feet, against 174,146,- 











the same. As compared, however, with 1926,000 feet the week before, and 217,132,000 feet 
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431 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
WE HAVE BEEN ON A FIFTY PERCENT PRODUCTION SINCE NOVEMBER 
TWENTY SEVENTH AND INTEND TO CONTINUE THIS WAY 


INDEFINITELY. 


MC CLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO., 
BY B. W. LAKIN, MANAGER. 


Another California mill sharply curtails its production. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to 
hear from any others taking like action 





when 338 softwood mills reported, it is ap- 
parent that there has been an important contrac- 
tion in all three factors. 

The hardwood operations indicated slight ap- 
parent increases in production and shipments 
and a notable increase in new business this 
week, when compared with reports for the pre- 
ceding week when twelve fewer mills reported. 
Compared with reports for a year ago, when, 
again, seventeen fewer mills reported, there is 
no noteworthy change. 

The unfilled orders of 189 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 489,237,875 feet, as against 472,- 
269,406 feet for 190 mills the previous week. 
The 116 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 216,275,598 feet 
last week, as against 208,341,324 feet for the 
week before. For the 73 West Coast mills, the 
unfilled orders were 272,962,277 feet, against 
263,928,082 feet for 74 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 300 eomparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 88 percent, and orders 


last year. Shipments—157,700,000 feet, against 
175,084,000 feet the week before, and 209,426,- 
000 feet last year. Orders—177,774,000 feet, 
against 186,775,000 feet the week before, and 
223,055,000 feet last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: Pro- 
duction— 20,861,000 feet, against 19,950,000 feet 
the week before, and 20,938,000 feet last year. 
Shipments—21,514,000 feet, against 20,343,000 
feet the week before, and 20,414,000 feet last 
year. Orders—24,761,000 feet, against 23,041,- 
000 feet the week before, and 23,118,000 feet 
last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement of the regional as- 
sociations for the first six weeks of this year 
with the same period of 1926: Production— 
1,063,099,000 feet, against 1,198,856,000 feet 
last year. Shipments—1,028,493,000 feet, 


' against 1,238,518,000 feet. Orders—1,135,211,- 


000 feet, against 1,330,919,000 feet. 
A similar comparison of the hardwood move- 


ment follows: Production—160,703,000 feet, 
against 143,914,000 feet last year. Shipments— 
152,130,000 feet, against 141,688,000 feet. Or- 
ders—164,967,000 feet, against 157,423,000 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 


Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 


reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 
nor in the regional tabulations below. Fifteen 
of these mills, representing 50 percent of the cut 
of the California pine region, gave their produc- 
tion for the week as 6,757,000 feet; shipments, 
16,213,000 feet, and new business, 17,359,000 
feet. Last week’s report from 13 mills, repre- 
senting 42 percent of the cut was: Production, 
7,408,000 feet; shipments, 11,366,000 feet, and 
new business, 12,077,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 73 mills report- 
ing for the week ended Feb. 12 was 7 percent 
below production and shipments were 20 per- 
cent below production. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 38 percent was for future 
water delivery, amounting to 26,003,756 feet, of 
which 19,658,256 feet was for domestic cargo 
delivery, and 6,345,500 feet export. New busi- 
ness by rail amounted to 40,048,010 feet, or 58 
percent of the week’s new business. Twenty- 
seven percent of the week’s shipments moved 
by water, amounting to 15,761,962 feet, of which 
11,967,575 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal, 
and 3,794,387 feet export. Rail shipments 
totaled 40,646,347 feet, or 68 percent of the 
week’s shipments, and local deliveries, 2,960,254 
feet. Unshipped domestic cargo orders totaled 
96,808,307 feet; foreign, 52,360,572 feet, and 
rail trade, 123,793,398 feet. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two fewer mills reporting, shows pro- 
duction, shipments and new business about the 
same as that reported for the previous week. , 

The California Redwood Association, with one 
less mill reporting, shows considerable decreases 
in production and shipments, and a heavy de- 
crease in new business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion shows small decreases in all three factors. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association (in its softwood produe- 
tion), with one less mill reporting, shows pro- 
duction about the same, and slight decreases in 
shipments and new business. 

The fifteen hardwood mills of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion (one less mill reporting this week than for 
the previous week) reported production about 
the same, and small increases in shipments and 
new business. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ported from 122 units (thirteen more than for 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Insects Boring Window Frames 


Enclosed we hand you small particles cut from 
a window frame in the house of one of our cus- 
tomers. You will note also that in some of the 
particles are small dark colored insects, which 


have caused the damage. We shall be glad to 
have you identify these insects and tell us what 
measures can be adopted to prevent their doing 
further damage.—INQuiryY No. 1,895. 

[This inquiry comes from a New England lum- 
ber concern. The specimens received were for- 
warded to the bureau of entomology of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
from which was received a letter as follows in 
part: 

**These insects are ambrosia beetles (Platy- 
pus sp.). We should advice thorough saturation 
of the wood of the window casing with ortho- 
dichlorobenzene, using a saturated rag or mop, 
or the liquid can be applied as a spray. Several 
applications may be necessary to kill the insects. 

**Tf this chemical is used as a spray we would 
advise that the house be opened up since there 
is quite an odor to the chemical, which may prove 
disagreeable in a closed room, Also, if spray- 
ing timbers overhead care should be taken not 
to let the liquid drop down, since it might 
slightly burn the face and hands and would be 
especially injurious if it got into the eyes. 

**Such damage is not common and we be- 
lieve is easily combated. If the methods which 
are recommended are not successful, we would 
appreciate a statement from you.’’ 

In the letter received from the bureau of en- 
tomology the names of several concerns were 
given from whom the orthodichlorobenzene may 
be obtained.—EbITonr. } 


Maker of “Duali” 3-Ply Panels 


We have an architect’s specifications calling for 
“Duali’ 3-ply panels. We are unfamiliar with 
this term and would like for you to advise us if 
possible what it is and where it can be obtained.— 
Inquiry No. 1,900. 


[This inquiry comes from an Indiana lumber 
eoncern. It is inferred that the term ‘‘ Duali’’ 
is a trademark or a trade name applied by the 
manufacturer to a plywood product. The name 
is not found listed in the directories of trade 
names to which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
access, and therefore the inquiry is published 
with the hope that readers may be able to give 
the information asked for. The name of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request.—EpIrTor. | 

Figuring Pulley Sizes 

Will you please give me a diagram and explain 
the easiest and most simple way to figure out 
the different pulley sizes to get the right speed 
for different machines in sawmills etc.—INQUIRY 
No. 1,899. 

[This inquiry comes from a Florida reader 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Assuming that 
the diameter of the driving pulley and the num- 
ber of revolutions per minute of that pulley are 
known as well as the diameter of the driven 
pulley, the number of revolutions of the driven 
pulley is found by dividing the product of the 
diameter of the driving pulley times its number 
of revolutions by the diameter of the driven 
pulley. That is to say, if the driving pulley has 
a diameter of 50 inches and revolves 120 times 
a minute, and the diameter of the driven pulley 
is 15 inches, the number of revolutions of the 
latter would be found as follows: 120x50 
equals 6,000, which divided by 15 equals 400. 
If the size and speed of the driving pulley are 
known and it is desired to determine the size 
of a driven pulley to run at a given speed, the 
diameter of the driving pulley is multiplied by 
the revolutions per minute of that pulley, and 
the product is divided by the number of revolu- 
tions desired in the driven pulley. The result 
is the diameter of the pulley required. For ex- 
ample: If the driving shaft makes 120 revo- 
lutions a minute and the diameter of the driving 
pulley is 15 inches, the product of these two 


numbers is 1,800. If it is desired to turn the 
driven pulley 100 revolutions a minute the prod- 
uct of 120x15, or 1,800, is divided by 100, which 
gives a quotient of 18 inches, the diameter of the 
driven pulley.—EpITor. ] 


Grading Rules for Cut-up Stock 

Will you kindly supply us with the address of 
publishers of the grading rules for the various 
items of cut-up stock as well as other rules in the 
lumber trade ?—INQuirRY No. 1,901. 

[This inquiry comes from an Oregon manu- 
facturer of white pine, fir and larch. Most cut- 
up stock is bought on special grading specifica- 
tions and ordinarily these specifications are not 
shown in the rule books of the various manufac- 
turers’ associations. However, the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association’s grading rules 
under ‘‘Special Inspection’’ include rules for 
special cut stock. This inquirer has been given 
the names and addresses of the associations hav- 
ing grading rules and supplying the books. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN supplies the grading 
rules of these associations at the prices charged 
by the association themselves.—EbITor. | 


Slat Cribs and Snow Fences 

Are you.in position to give us the names of 
the manufacturers making slat cribs which are 
used quite extensively in this State for snow 
fences? We shall appreciate any information you 
can obtain for us.—INQuiIRY No. 1,898. 

[ Evidently the slat cribs referred to are made 
from the ordinary woven wire slat fences which 
have been described several times in the AmMeErI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN as being used for snow fences. 
The inquirer has been given the names of con- 
cerns that make these fences, and of one concern 
that makes a machine for weaving the slats 
and wires into the fences.—EDIToR. | 


Segregating Costs by Grades 


Will you kindly let us know whether there is 
any known way of computing the cost prices of 
each grade of lumber bought at a log run price? 

For example, a known quantity of lumber ig 
bought “log run” at $55 a thousand, and the grades 
will run approximately 15 percent Fas, 40 percent 
No. 1 common, and 45 percent No. 2 common. 
With this information can the grade cost prices 
be computed ?—INnqQuiRY No. 1,902. 


[This inquiry comes from an Ohio manufae- 
turer of native hardwood lumber. On the point 
raised by this inquirer the AMERICAN LUMBRR- 
MAN can not do better than to quote from 
‘*Lumber Manufacturing Accounts,’’ by Arthur 
S. Jones, as follows: 

**Tt is evident that it costs precisely the same 
amount to saw, edge, trim, grade and pile a high 
grade board as one of the lowest grade of ‘mill 
run.’ For this reason the cost can not be ap- 
portioned in any way as between high and low 
grade. In fact to attempt to do so would be to 
destroy the cost principle at the outset.’’ 

Of course it is a well known fact, regardless 
of relative costs, that surpluses of either low 
grades or high grades are pretty sure at any 
time to bring about reductions in prices. It is 
also true that the percentages of the different 
grades will vary with the character of the logs 
being sawn at any particular time. 

There have been investigations made and 
records kept of the percentages of the various 
grades produced from logs of the different spe- 
cies. Data resulting from these investigations 
have been published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN from time to time and have been assembled 
as an appendix in the book, ‘‘Lumber,’’ by 
Bryant. This inquiry is published with the hope 
that readers may give the inquirer some valuable 
information.—EDITor. } 














1873 NEWS AND VIEWS OF 1927 
50 YEARS AGO 
From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Yellow pine is showing, limited facilities for shipping, Mr. Chase, the surveyor 


some activity in New York 


both by canal and rail. 


general of logs in Minnesota, 


City. Cargo rates from south- 
ern points to the city are rea- 
sonable, due to the fact that 
many vessels have been dis- 
appointed in being able to 
secure cargoes of cotton and 
finding nothing else available 
are taking lumber at easy 
rates. Random cargoes of 
yellow pine are quoted at $18 
@ 20; ordered cargoes, $22@ 
24; green flooring boards, 
$22 @23; dry flooring boards, 
$24@25; planks, $26@27. 


Inspectors are getting anx- 
ious about the Lumberman’s 
Exchange (Chicago), which 
is being so slyly organized. 
“What does it intend to do, 
anyway?” they ask. 

oa 


Edwin Goodwin, Bay City, 
Mich., and A. A. Bellinger, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., have em- 
barked in business together at 
the latter named city as re- 
ceivers and forwarders of 
pine lumber, shingles, lath 
etc. They have leased the 
Noyes & Reid dock and a por- 
tion of McDougal & Co.'s, 
which will insure them un- 





* * * 


The demand for coastwise 
tonnage is light at Savannah, 
Ga., and rates are as follows: 
To Baltimore, $5.50; to Phila- 
delphia, $6.00; to New York, 
$6.50; to Boston, $7.00. 


*% * * 


During the month of Janu- 
ary 290 carloads of lumber 
were received at St. Louis, 
Mo., and 168 cars. were 
shipped from the city. 


* * * 


At Breckinridge, Mich., W. 
C. Cogswell is putting in 
1,000,000 feet of ash, which 
shows an average of five and 
one-half logs to the thousand 
feet, and is also doing a large 
business in maple, basswood, 
butternut and other woods. 
The ash is quoted at $6.00 per 


thousand feet. 
* 8 #* 


The bark “Forest Queen” 
made ten round trips from 
Puget Sound, Washington Ter- 
ritory, to San Francisco, Calif., 
in 1876, carrying 6,310,100 
—< of lumber and 1,416,000 
ath. 





reports not far from 75,000,- 

000 feet of logs cut on the 

St. Croix, which is about one- 

half the contemplated cut. 
a 


There was shipped from 
New York last week, 1,000,- 
000 feet of oak planks 12 
inches by 4 inches. The ship- 
ment was ordered by the 
French Government. 


Davenport (Iowa) lumber 
dealers have advanced the 
prices of their lower grades of 
lumber $1 per 1,000 feet, un- 
der the belief that a short crop 
of logs will be secured this 
year. 

* 8 *# 


The St. Johns Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Johns, Mich., re- 
cently started a fine new mill 
to run exclusively on hard- 
woods, having a good stock at 
the mill, consisting of ash, 
maple, basswood, cherry and 
about 200,000 feet of black 
walnut. The company owns 
a good pine mill at Hamilton, 


Gratiot County, which cut 
2,000,000 feet in 1876. 
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Temporary Dullness in Southern Pine Hurts Prices 


Southern pine bookings have not gained much on production 
since the first of the year, and there has been further accumu- 
lation of stock at the larger mills. Rains of the last few days 
have cut down production somewhat, having had their prin- 
cipal effect on the smaller, non-reporting mills. But these rains 
in the South have retarded consumption in the sections that 
have been the largest buyers of southern pine in recent months. 
Some mills have tried to force their slower moving items on 
the market, and prices of these are accordingly weaker. Tim- 
bers retain their strength, as does the wider dimension, which 
is wanted in the Texas oil fields. Dimension as a whole has 
suffered but little. Workings like flooring are a bit weaker in 
the higher grades, as business has been running very strongly 
to the lower grades. Transit cars, especially of small mill stock, 
are moving slowly, and have often to be sold at concessions. 

There are indications that northern and eastern buyers will 
soon enter the market on a larger scale. Present sales are tak- 
ing so large a part of the output that very little additional busi- 
ness would quickly firm up the list. 


Dry Stocks in Inland Empire Low; Prices Strong 


Little difference was noted in the volume of business booked 
by Inland Empire mills following the recent stabilization of 
prices ; it tapered off slightly and took a smaller proportion of 
this period of heavy output there is an accumulation of new 
seasoned lumber are becoming much depleted, though during 
this season of heavy output there is an accumulation of new 
lumber. Trade in the East appears less active than that in 
the middle West. In the former section, weather is still bad, 
while in the latter there is some buying for present and early 
spring requirements, by both retail yards and industrials. 
Mill production is not being pushed, being considerably less 
than usual at this time of year. Prices show strength. 


California Pine Movement Fair and Prices Firm 


Production of California pines has shown a tendency to 
decline during the last few weeks, and demand has had a simi- 
lar trend, though it has continued to run about seventy percent 
above orders, which is about the same percentage as for the 
corresponding period of last year. It is too early yet to esti- 
mate the effect, on production and demand from within the 
State, of the heavy storms recently reported and threatening. 
Demand from middle West retail yards and millwork plants 
has been increasing. Heavy call from within California for 
low grade boards indicates that box makers have been prepar- 
ing for an active season. There is not much business from 
Atlantie coast points. Seasoned stocks are none too plentiful, 
and quotations are firming up. 


Northern Pine Active; Hemlock Improves; Spruce Slow 


Though northern pine production has been gaining, bookings 
were eleven percent ahead of production during the week 
ended Feb. 5, and the total for the year to date has been four 
percent ahead of the output. Retail yards through the middle 
West are beginning to fill out their stocks for spring trade, and 
most of them expect a fairly good season. Industrial users are 
also buying, but purchases are largely for immediate needs. In 
eastern markets, business is not so active. An early marking 
up in the list is expected, some items having already advanced. 
Mill stocks are low and broken in assortment. 

Northern hemlock output appears to have declined a little 
recently, partly as a result of weather handicaps on produc- 
tion. Bookings for the last two weeks have exceeded the cut. 
Wisconsin and Michigan yards are adding to their assortments, 
and it is believed that.the manufacturers’ campaign for hem- 
lock will result in a larger proportion of this wood being called 
for. Prices have shown no recent change. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53; 





Eastern spruce is slightly weaker, practically all frame 
orders being booked at $39 base. Both New England and Cana- 
dian outputs are light, but bad weather in consuming terri- 
tory keeps demand at a low point, and competition from West 
Coast woods is severe. It is believed that the scarcity of stocks 
will ensure a stiffening in prices later in the spring. 


Northern Hardwoods Movement Good; Prices Firmer 


The northern hardwood mills appear to be doing a larger 
volume of business, though so far the automobile factories are 
the only consumers who are buying actively. Car and body 
plants have been expanding their production schedules, and 
more purchase requisitions are being issued. Furniture makers 
are hardly doing as much-buying as was expected from them 
by this time, and it is believed that they will await improved 
retail sales, which depend on good weather. Building trades 
demand is not yet showing much life. Maple flooring factories 
have good stocks of finished product and have curtailed their 
schedules, so that they are not taking much raw material. 

The thicker sizes of hard maple are the best selling items, 
and stocks of these and of basswood are small. All lower 
grades are in good request. The list throughout is firm. 

Production at the mills is becoming heavier, as they go into 
their season of heaviest cutting. Woods conditions have re- 
cently been more favorable, and logs are in good supply. 


Southern Hardwood Demand Heavy; Prices Are Strong 


Consumers of southern hardwoods have begun to increase 
their takings. Orders booked during the week ended Jan. 29 
averaged higher than for a long time. They were about thirty 
percent more per mill than those for the preceding week, which 
were the best since the middle of November last year. There 
was a slackening the week ended Feb. 5. 

Output has declined further, and reports of very heavy rains 
in extensive sections of the producing belt lead to the expecta- 
tion that it will become still lower. Most mills are about at the 
end of their log supplies and the wetness of the woods makes 
replenishment impossible. 

Manufacturing consumers in recent weeks have not had large 
needs, and tended to hold off the market, with the result that 
prices did not show the advance that might be expected as a 
result of conditions among the hardwood mills. But most of 
them are now looking to supplies for present and future needs. 
Principal demand is from the automobile industry, but oak 
flooring and millwork factories are also stocking up on raw 
material. Furniture plants have not been taking much. Ex- 
port demand is improving, and it is believed an easing up in 
ocean rates would result in big gains in this field. Early 
advances in prices may be expected. 


Fir Stocks Low and Market Has Improved Undertone 


The fir market has a firmer tone, largely because of the mills’ 
determination not to manufacture and sell at the low prices 
which have recently prevailed. Production continues ecur- 
tailed, and shipments since the first of the year have been 
eutting into stocks. Those of drop siding and flooring are 
especially low, and difficulty is being experienced in filling 
some specifications. Prices can not be said to have advanced, 
but they have a strong undertone, and mark-ups are expected 
as soon as spring stocking begins. 

The best demand is coming from the rail trade. Atlantic 
coast buying has been held down by fears that vessel rates 
might decline, but it is believed that it must soon gain even if 
rates remain on the present basis. California stocks are being 
added to, as it is believed there are prospects for an early gain 
in retail sales. Oriental markets are taking a‘good volume con- 
sidering the disturbances in China. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 101 to 108 
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Effect of Government's Forestry Policy on 
the Lumber Industry 


SPOKANE, WasH., Feb. 12.—The constantly 
increasing yearly cut of Government-owned tim- 
ber, with its consequent increasing depletion of 
Government forest reserves and the demoralizing 
effect on the lumber market of Government com- 
petition with private industry, is a subject of 
imcreasing concern to the general public as well 
as to lumbermen. Striking facts relative to the 
Government cut of timber and the apparent 
lack of codrdination between the Government 
departments having this timber in charge were 
given.in an interesting talk by E. H. Van Os- 
trand, president of the Craig Mountain Lumber 
Co., Winchester, Idaho, before the recent meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. In an interview on this subject today 
given a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Mr. Van Ostrand said: 


My attention was attracted to this subject by a 
brief item in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 
29 in which certain figures were given from the 
annual report of Col. Greeley, United States for- 
ester. I secured his report in full and also figures 
from the Indian and the Interior departments. I 
find that there seems to be no codrdination of any 
kind between the forestry department, the Indian 
department and that part of the Interior depart- 
ment having to do with the sale of revested forest 
and other lands. A large part of the timber sold 
is apparently being marketed as a result or by way 
of local community or political pressure. Accord- 
ing to the report of Col. Greeley, the forestry de- 
partment cut 1,192,000,000 feet of timber last 
year. The entire cut of the country into sawed 
products was 35,000,000,000 feet. 

The amount cut on revested land-grant lands 
was 342,000,000 feet and on Indian land was 460,- 
000,000 feet, making a total for the year of 1,- 
994,000,000 feet of Government cut timber. Of 
this vast amount, 93 percent was cut from the 
fir and pine territory of the West and constitutes 
actually 15% percent of the total cut in that dis- 
trict. 

Col. Greeley says in speaking of forest lands 
that “the total cut in 1925 reached a new peak 
nearly 11 percent greater than in 1924, the pre- 
vious high record, the timber receipts have risen 
more than 60 percent since 1920 and in ten years, 
have considerably more than doubled. For twenty 
years the increase in cut has averaged between 
8 and 10 percent and contracts made and pending 
give grounds for the belief that this average will 
hold for the next ten years.” The forestry law 
states the purpose of the national forests to be 
“to improve and protect the forests or for the 
purpose of securing favorable condition of water- 
flows and to furnish a continuous supply of timber 
for the use and necessities of the citizens of the 
United States.” 

Area Needing Artificial Reforestation 

When we who live in the West realize that the 
future supply of timber must come from the West 
and that the Government is increasing yearly the 
cutting of this timber to the extent shown above, 
we are appalled to learn from Col. Greeley’s report 
that the total area covered by measures of arti- 
ficial reforestation that year amounts to only 11,565 
acres and that the total area needing artificial re- 
forestation he estimates at 2,000,000 acres. 

On the Kaniksu forest in northern Idaho, con- 
taining a total area of 658,000 acres, there was a 
loss of 25 percent by fire last year. Col. Greeley 
says that it must not be forgotten that such fires 
mean the wiping out of the results of many suc- 
cessful smaller battles of former years and of the 
young forest growth on reforesting old burns, nor 
that a few more battles of the same magnitude 
on the same forest would leave little to be fought 
for. 

The receipts of the forestry department from 
the use of timber last year amounted to $3,366,685 
and the cost of administering for timber use was 
$960,222, but the forestry department spent a 
total of $22,729,343, and of this amount the sum 
of $9,345,000 was spent for uses outside of road 
and trail building. I believe that if Congress 
realized how rapidly our timber reserves are being 
depleted by cutting and forest fires, an investiga- 
tion would be started which would result in a new 
policy with respect to the marketing of Govern- 
ment timber with a view to establishing a real 
conservation policy that would actually conserve 
Government timber for future generations as was 
the original purpose of the Government forests. 


The present policy is operating to increase the cut 
of the privately owned timber in order to enable 
lumbermen to carry their expenses of taxes and 
other overhead on an unprofitable market. 

It seems to me that Canada has a more sensi- 
ble and forward policy than the United States 
with respect to its stands of timber. 


Quebec’s Forestry Policy 


At the opening of the Quebec legislature in 
January, the position of the Government was 
stated as follows: “‘The success of the pulp and 
paper industry in Quebec has brought hither the 
establishment of great mills which make consider- 
able demands on our forest resources. The Gov- 
ernment intends to protect these mills by following 
up actively its policy of safeguarding the forest, 
replanting, wise exploitation of the new Quebec 
reserves and the inventory of our forests, an in- 
ventory now completed over an extent of eleven 
millions of acres. At the same time it thinks that 
before favoring the establishment of additional 
mills, it would be wise to see that there is an 


abundant forest reserve for the mills already ip 
existence or the construction of which has beep 
decided upon.” 


In speaking later on the same subject, Premier 
Taschereau sagely remarks: “For the last few 
years, Canada, and more particularly the Province 
of Quebec, has become a great producer of pulp and 
paper. In 1926, for the first time in the indus. 
try’s history, our output exceeded that of the 
United States and is growing larger from day to 
day. We assuredly do not want to stop such a 
movement, which is a source of great economic 
wealth for us. But is it not time to ask whether 
this extraordinary expansion should not have some 
limit, and whether in the best interests of our 
forests and their conservation and the assurance 
of the prosperity of established industries, it would 
not be better to slow up a little and not lend too 
much encouragement to the establishment of new 
mills? I would rather have in our Province 
twenty-five prosperous mills than fifty just limping 
along, drugging the market by overproduction and 
ever worrying about the morrow.” 





GENERAL 


corresponding week of last year. 


PRICES 


from 141.5 for the week ended Feb. 2. 


Car loadings continue heavy. 
loaded with revenue freight. 


RAILROADS 


number of cars loaded. 
with 65,203 cars last week. 


STEEL 


December. 


AGRICULTURE which are lower. 


ing districts. 


FUEL 


event of a strike April 1. 
a ton. 





Business in Brief 

General business is still considerably below this time in 1926. A further slight 
gain in activity has been noticeable in the wholesale and jobbing lines. 
seems to be marking time. 
there is little buying of any kind for stock. 
creased somewhat last week, particularly in the automobile cen- 
ters, indicating increased production of cars. Auto production to date is below that 
of the same last year. The milling industry is operating at reduced speed. Mail order 
sales in January were 6.9 percent below January, 1926. 
were about 10 percent above those of January of last year. Business failures for the 
week ended Feb. 10 were 517 compared with 457 the preceding week and 408 in the 


Bradstreet’s food index number for the week ended Feb. 10 was $3.51 compared 
with $3.52 the preceding week and $3.56 for the week ended Feb. 11, 1926. This was 
a loss of three-tenths of 1 percent from the week of Feb. 4, 1927, and 
1.4 percent from the like week of last year. 
commodity price index declined to 141.1 for the week ended Feb. 9 


During the week ended Feb. 5, 970,892 cars were 
This was an increase of 19,923 cars over the preceding 
week, 56,401 cars over: the like week of last year and 41,762 cars 
over the corresponding week of 1925. All districts except the 
northwestern showed an increase in the total loadings compared 
with the like week of 1926. Coal and merchandise led other commodities in the 
Forest products loadings comprised 67,770 cars compared 


Activity among the steel mills continues to increase gradually. 
duction has reached about 70 percent of capacity while the larger western mills are 
on about an 85 percent production basis. There has been a further easing 
of prices on practically all items. 
the United States Steel Corporation, as of Jan. 31, 1927, totaled 3,800,177 
tons, a decline of 160,792 tons, or 4 percent, from the total reported at the end of 


Live stock markets are unsettled and receipts are irregular, fewer head being 
received than at this time last year in all classes except beef animals. 
prices remain steady, with the exception of those of eggs 

According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture the agricultural price level for the month ending Jan. 15 

was 12 percent below the corresponding period of last year. 
ing power of farm products was placed at 80 for December against 81 in November 
and 87 in January, 1926. Winter wheat is in good condition in practically all grow- 


Crude oil production for the week ended Feb. 12 is estimated at 2,462,250 barrels com- 
pared with 2,402,400 barrels the preceding week, an increase of 59,850 barrels. Gasoline 
production continues heavy and the market is showing weakness. Bitu- 
minous coal production was heavy, and there has been more activity 
among purchasers who are stocking in preparation for a scarcity in the 
Prices in the central West declined from 25 to 75 cents 


Retail trade 
Commodity prices continue to fall and 
Unemployment de- 


January chain store sales 


The Harvard wholesale 


in the East pro- 


Unfilled steel orders on the books of 


Produce 


The index of purchas- 
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wr Touch Wood 


What do the 
young folks in your 
town know about your 
} | business? Does the lum- 
ber yard mean anything 
to them? Is it a part of their 
education to learn the value of 
lumber and lumber-built products? 
Wide awake, curious, observing boys 
- and girls are passing and repassing the 
1 lumber yard daily. How much do they 
bal know of the materials handled therein or 
of the function of the lumberman in the 
community ? How can they be interested 

in finding out? 

‘‘Touch Wood!’’ is the answer to that 
last question. Just off the press, an attrac- 
tive, instructive and readable book of sixty- 
four pages, ‘‘Touch Wood!’’ has been com- 
piled by the AmericAN LUMBERMAN with 
a view to interesting children of all ages in 

lumber and wood products and teaching them something of the 
place the lumberman holds in the economic scheme of things. 

The book is a charming, amusing and instructive brief story 
of the importance of wood. Filled with dainty and delightful 
sketches such as those shown in the accompanying illustrations, 
it points out the manifold uses of the forests and the close con- 
tact with wood and things made of wood during every hour 
of every-day life! 

Hence the title, ‘‘Touch Wood! A Tale of the Trees and 
Their Uses.’’ The story carries the child through the day, 
showing how every instant brings contact with things made of 
wood—how impossible it would be not to touch wood. At home, 
in school, at play, in thm store, at the theater or in the church, 
wood is the familiar, friendly companion. 

‘*Touch Wood!’’ is written with an eye to interesting par- 
ticularly children of the upper grades and early high school 
years. But a small child would revel in the pictures and an 
adult will not only thoroughly enjoy it, but will find it a com- 
prehensive survey of forests, lumbering, merchandising, and 
consumption that cannot fail to give a new appreciation of 
the importance of lumber. 

Numerous inquiries have come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in late years from teachers and others interested in instruction, 
asking where a brief and simple outline of the lumber industry 
could be found to use in the schools. Others have come from 
lumbermen who were trying to find an instructive and enter- 
taining account of their industry to give to the schools and to 
use in addresses before clubs, ete. 

So far as we know nothing of the sort has been available 
heretofore. The demand for such material is constantly grow- 
ing and ‘‘Touch Wood!’’ has been designed to fill that demand. 

‘‘Touch Wood!’’ is not a story and not a text book, but a 
combination of the two. The story of lumber from the landing 
of the first settlers to its great development on the Pacific 
Coast, and the story of the cutting of trees, logging, sawmilling, 
transportation, distribution through the retail yard and ulti- 
mate uses, are told briefly, simply and with as little technical 
phraseology as possible. 

There are numerous ways in which the lumberman can make 
use of such a book. One way is to distribute it to the schools. 
There can be no doubt of its welcome. Teachers have been 
eager for just such a simple account of lumbering for years, 
and the fact that it is bright and vivacious:in style and attrac- 
tive in appearance will add much to its appeal.” A splendid 
gift, its presence in the schools of your town, if presented by 
you, will add prestige to your name and business. 

Another way in which the book will be used by retail lumber- 























A Tale of the Trees and Their Uses 


men is as souvenirs or birthday gifts. Many lumbermen keep 
track of the birthdays of the children of their towns and re- 
member the youngsters with some sort of little-gift. ‘‘Touch 
Wood !”’ is an ideal gift at such a time. 

The book will also serve to bring the growing boys and girls 
into the lumber yard to see for themselves the things that are 
described in it. That is always a good thing for any business, 
for within five years, in many cases, and sometimes even less, 
those children will be the buyers. All of them will have some- 
thing to say about home building, garage or farm buildings, 
fencing, porches, flooring and other lumber-built things within 
the next ten years. You are building for the future when you 
help the children of today find out about wood. 

But the immediate value of such gifts is apparent to all busi- 
ness men. Parents are won through the children. Nothing 
can make a dealer more solid with the elders of the community 
than a sincere interest in and an effort to help the children. 

‘*Touch Wood!’’ ought to be in every lumberman’s office, 
within easy reach of his customer, who upon picking it up to 
read cannot help becoming interested. Every lumberman is 
trying to impress his business upon the community in which he 
is located. ‘‘Touch Wood!’’ will bring to the reader a new 
realization of the wonder and romance of that business. 

Every salesman will want a copy of ‘‘Touch Wood!’’ It 
will give him something to talk about. It will open his eyes to 
the many uses of wood. 

The book is the convenient 6x9 inches in size and has an 
attractive cover in three colors. It is typographically excellent 




















Black and white reproduction of color cover - “Touch Wood!”’ 











and is copiously illustrated with clever and distinctive 
drawings. 

‘*Touch Wood!’’ will be supplied in lots of from 100 to 
1,000, or singly as desired. Write the AmericAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, for further details as to 
the possibilities of this unique booklet and the terms upon 
which it is sold in quantities. 
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Selling Homes by Showing Them 


Indiana Retailer Tells How Model Houses Interest People 
an Buzlditng and Atd Lumber Sales 


An occasional retailer builds a model house for the purpose of 
demonstrating his wares; and by “model house” we mean a full- 
sized dwelling and not the small models on the scale of an inch to 
the foot. Well, what about these full-sized, complete houses that 
are built for actual occupancy and that are sold when the demon- 
stration is over? A good many retailers have asked the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN about them. More and more dealers are getting un- 
easy over the fact, and it is an incontrovertible fact that other lines 
are going to the customer with an actual demonstration of their 
stuff and are collecting the spare cash of the public in exchange for 
articles not so useful, so necessary or so rich in lasting satisfactions 
as are homes. These uneasy dealers don’t like the look of the buying 
drift. They know they have better services, better accessories and 
even better lumber than they have ever had for sale at any previous 
time. But their natural customers seem sunk in apathy when the 
matter of new houses is presented to them. Many dealers have spent 
quite a little money in advertising without seeming to kick up any 
great excitement. 

These men are beginning to wonder if they should not take a leaf 
out of the book of the piano man, the radio man or the auto sales- 
man. These competitors in other lines hunt up their prospect and 
demonstrate their finished products. They not, only tell what it is 
but also show what it will do. So more and more lumbermen are 
installing model rooms as continuing demonstrations of what the 
lumberman can do in the way of showing finished products. Some 
of them, as stated above, actually build houses and conduct building 
shows of their own. A good many who have not yet done it are 
wondering about it and are ask- 


ence disclosed the fact that but four men present were driving cars 
five years old. Cars wear out more rapidly than houses, of course, 
and after a certain number of years the upkeep on an old machine 
becomes excessive. There is a rather more ready market for old 
cars than for old houses. But the fact remains that many people 
buy new cars because of changes in model, and trade in old machines 
that are still in quite good mechanical condition. The reason they 
do it is that the new cars look so much nicer. Body lines are refined, 
accessories are more attractive, and, in short, they simply look 
nicer. 

Well, late model houses look nicer, too. They have features that 
were not in existence twenty years ago; and these improved fea- 
tures run throughout the whole building; better architectural de- 
sign, more artistic and subtle fenestration, better structural fea- 
tures such as insulation and weather stripping, better interior ar- 
rangement, a wealth of built-in features, more livable qualities 
and certainly a finer general appearance. Compared to houses, auto- 
mobile improvements from model to model are trifling. And yet 
each year in cities of any size there is held a motor show to which 
people flock in crowds and where they bust themselves financially 
to buy late model cars. These people actually see the new models 
and have the refinements pointed out by skilled salesmen, Mr. Metz- 
ger stated, and this is a fact that impressed this department very 
deeply, that an actual count kept at the display of his model house 
showed that less than half of these hundreds of visitors had been in 
a new house in the last five years. 

If the motor salesmen are right in believing that actual sight of 





ing questions of this paper. - 

At the convention of the In- 
diana retailers Roy Metzger, of 
Lebanon, told about his experi- 
ence; and the Realm is going to 
try as best it ean to recount 
some of the things Mr. Metzger 
said; for he based his address 
on the actual experience of 
building and displaying such a 
house. I believe this is not the 
first advertising campaign of the 
kind which he has carried 
through. He believes in the 
method and plans to continue it. 

In beginning this account 
Mr. Metzger stated that his ob- 
servation led him to believe that 
the three most active and ag- 
gressive lines of merchandising 





(— 





most important factors in mak- 
ing a sale, then we may have 
found the reason for the general 
apathy about new houses. Peo- 
ple don’t see them; and so it oc- 
curs to but few that a new house 
is desirable. 


House Styles Change 


Women don’t wear out their 
clothes. A couple of generations 
ago our grandmothers may have 
made careful investigation of 
wearing qualities of cloaks and 
bonnets. But who now hears a 
lady boasting of the wearing 
qualities of a hat! The question 
is one of style. Well, the paral- 
lel here is not exact, for we do 
want our houses to wear well. 


the new models is one of the 








at the present are automobiles, 
radio and ladies’ clothing. A 


show of hands in the big audi- people. 


This is the demonstration house Mr. Metzger tells about. It was built 
by the Metzger Lumber & Coal Co., in Lebanon, Ind., a city of 7,000 
The house was inspected by 5,000 interested persons 


~' We’re completely fed up on 
houses that look fine when the 
first paint is new and shiny but 
that pull apart in a few years. 
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No one quarrels with the jerry- 
puilt house for looking nice when 
it is new, but we want it to con- 
tinue to look nice after years of 
service. But even so there is a 
certain parallel. People are liv- 
ing in houses that never did 
look nice, architecturally. House 
styles change, and families that 
could afford to be up to date in 
their living quarters as well as 
in their clothing and automo- 
piles are content with badly de- 








house, that he is not cutting in 
on their territory. They can’t all 
build it, so he gives it to the 
one who has bought the most 
material from the company in 
the past year, providing always 
that a different contractor has 
each successive model. He ex- 
plains that he is not trying to 
make a speculative profit, and 
he asks the various contractors 
and sub-contractors to put their 





signed and equipped dwellings 
because these shortcomings have 
never been brought to their at- 
tention. National advertising by 
the manufacturers of plumbing 
fixtures is making us bathroom conscious in a certain way. Fur- 
nace men are doing similar advertising and so on. But in scores of 
communities these things are not brought home to the actual and 
potential home owners by means of a complete working model. 


A farmer becomes comfortably well off and moves to town. He 
and his family rather judge houses by what they have known in the 
country. Perhaps they have never had the comforts of a furnace 
and a modern bathroom. They know about these things, of course, 
and want them. Perhaps they want hardwood floors. But farther 
than that they seldom go. So they buy a house twenty years old 
that has these few essentials. Maybe the bathroom is needlessly 
old fashioned and inconvenient, but they are not aware of that fact. 
Some real estate man unloads a commonplace house, and the family 
makes it do, when it might far better build a new house with up-to- 
date comforts and conveniences. Why do they do it? Nobody has 
made the effort actually to show them these things in a ready-to-use 
house. 


Radio sales have been enormous. Nobody who knows merchandis- 


‘ing thinks for a minute that these sales would have reached their 


present volume if the merchants handling them had simply put in 
a stock of parts and told around casually that they had the things 
necessary to make a radio. Instead, these merchants went out with 
the complete machines and made installations. The family tried it 
out; twirled the dials and had the thrill of getting Cuba and San 
Francisco. They wanted and bought it because they actually saw it 
in operation. And so on. 


Liberal Construction Policy 


Well, Mr. Metzger thought over these things and decided that the 
time had come to show houses in somewhat the same way. A house, 
as was stated before and as everybody knows, can not be merchan- 
dised exactly as any one of these other articles. It has to be handled 
as a house. But with all necessary allowances, the fact remains that 
people will not become discontented with their old and inconvenient 
buildings until they actually see something better. Few people have 
the privilege of seeing a new house; or, if they do see one, it may 
have been built by a conservative neighbor who simply replaced an 
old building with one quite like it in equipment. 


Mr. Metzger made it plain that he was not trying to enter the 
contracting business. In some places that is being done, and it may 
become more generally necessary. But in his opinion that service is 
not yet a logical part of his merchandising. He has good contractors 
who do excellent work. To avoid friction with these men he explains, 











This demonstration house was completed in the autumn of 1926 in 
Douglas, Ariz. The lumber and the material was furnished by the 
Bassett Lumber Co., of that city 


usual prices on their work. He 
charges his regular prices for 
the material, and when the dis- 
play is over the house is sold at 
a price which covers work and material. It is not sold at cost in 
the sense that he sacrifices his yard profit, but it is sold at cost 
in the sense that he adds no speculative or selling agent’s profit. 
One purpose he has in mind is the proving that a thoroughly 
modern, well designed, well built house is within the reach of a 
family of moderate means. He does not want the price too low, 
because he does not want to deceive the public that way. He does 
not want it too high, for that would discourage prospects. He wants 
it placed at a figure that would build a similar house for any man 
who could pay for it. 


Designs Selected with Care 


So he builds his model houses from year to year with all these 
things in mind. He does not want them to be just ordinary buildings, 
for there are plenty of that kind. Neither does he want them to be 
freakish merely to be different. He selects a design that is sound 
from an architectural point of view, that is completely equipped for 
comfortable living, that is well built and that finally is a little 
different from anything else in town. Part of his campaign is di- 
rected deliberately to make owners dissatisfied with inconvenient 
and badly designed homes; and for this purpose he wants the model 
to attract attention. His latest model is of an English type with no 
porch. People immediately began asking what he meant by leaving 
off so essential a feature as a porch. They’d never heard of such 
a thing. These were questions of a kind he wanted asked. Now 
porches are comfortable and convenient things to have, and they 
fit certain types of houses; but the fact that the local public could 
not conceive of a house without one was something of a measure of 
their lack of information. So he told them that an awning is easily 
put on at the beginning of summer and answers quite the same 
purpose; that it is not a trap to hold dust; that it does not set up 
floor rot; and that when winter comes it can be taken down easily, 
and then the winter sun can flood in unobstructed. It was a brand 
new idea. 

Of the visitors to the house, only three out of ten ever saw an ash 
dump in a fireplace. If they had fireplaces they shoveled the ashes 
out into a pail and scattered them over the rugs in carrying them 
away. Many had never seen a modern home laundry. Very few 
were familiar with an efficient kitchen with modern appliances 
built in. Many more were astonished by the beautiful effects se- 
cured by the furnishings and decorations that had been selected for 
harmony and beauty and comfort. Some people came half a dozen 
times to study particular features. The records he was able to make 
and the results that could be checked back to this display convinced 
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Two demonstration houses built in Attleboro, Mass. The one on the left cost $6,800 and the one on the right $4,000 


each time he builds a model © 
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him that it was precisely what he hoped it would be; a practical 
education in home art and home engineering. 


Proper Publicity Important 


The publicity for this educational show was managed very clev- 
erly. First of all, the house was built on a lot of a newspaper 
man; a lot upon which he had been paying taxes for some years 
without getting any return. The advertising, of course, was counted 
in in making up the cost; but there was no difficulty about getting 
additional editorial publicity. The materials used in construction 
were all nationally advertised products, and this national advertis- 
ing was used and supplemented. For instance, in showing people 
around the guide could say that a certain article was so and so, and 
he could point out display advertisements of it in national maga- 
zines. The contractor was given credit in the stories for his work, 
and the men doing the labor were mentioned by name. All dealers 
supplying materials, such as plumbing, heating, wiring and the like, 
ran advertisements and news stories telling about the materials 
they supplied. 

Finally, the house was furnished and decorated. Mr. Metzger 
said he thought he had made one mistake; one he will avoid in 
future houses. He asked each furniture store to furnish and deco- 
rate one room. They sent their best materials and did their. best 
work; but the fact that it was done by many persons instead of one 
resulted in some lack of harmony between rooms. Hereafter 
Mr. Metzger proposes that but one furniture dealer shall do the en- 
tire house. He will take the dealers in rotation in successive houses. 
But the house was completely furnished and equipped; and the vis- 
itors saw household gear in place that they may have heard or read 
about, but had never seen. The effect was precisely what he had 
hoped. He had set out to make those persons dissatisfied who could 
afford better equipment than they were using, and a house is not a 
real display until it is ready to go. 

As Mr. Metzger sees it, educational and creative advertising of 





this kind is of general benefit. It has helped him directly by bringing 
these newly enlightened people, or some of them, to his office. But jt 
doubtless has created sales for other lumbermen in his part of the 
State. Seed sown in this display may grow into business for 
dealers in neighboring towns or indeed in neighboring States. He 
stated that a local competitor was considering a similar effort next 
year. Mr. Metzger said very earnestly that he hoped this would 
occur. In that event he himself will not build a model house next 
year; but he will benefit from the intelligent interest created and 
from the education in modern building. 


Houses Sold at Small Profit 


The house yielded him a certain profit on the materials used. The 
display, of course, involved much work and planning and manage. 
ment, and these things require expenditures. But without being able 
to check up exactly, it would seem that the cost of the publicity was 
actually very small, since the house was sold promptly at a fair 
price, and the effect of this publicity was very extraordinary. In 
fact it was an effect that could have been gotten in no other way. 

This particular house cost its new owner $5,700; and in no other 
way could the public be convinced so readily and so completely that 
modern building ideas and devices and conveniences are actually 
within reach of a family of modest means. You may tell the public 
that building is within reach, but unless you actually demonstrate it 
in a tangible way the great majority will not believe it. They will 
say that buildings always run in excess of estimate and that before 
the owner gets through he has invested twice what he thinks at the 
beginning he is going to pay. But such a demonstration as this is 
hard to discount. The owner has the house. He paid $5,700. That’s 
that. But quite as important as the low cost is the demonstrated 
fact that local merchants and local labor can, under proper direc- 
tion, produce these things right at home. Not only is the price 
within reach, but the skill and materials are also at hand. It is a 
home product to be had for the reasonable price asked. 





News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


“Let’s Talk Lumber,’ Says Polly 


CoLuMBus, OunI0, Feb. 15.—The new signs be- 
ing erected by the J. H. Zinn Lumber Co., on the 
six leading highways entering Columbus are ex- 
amples of art and good taste. If all of the signs 
erected on the highways were designed with 
the restraint and simplicity characterizing these, 
there would be less hue and ery about roadside 
signs. The Zinn sign proves that a billboard 
need not scream out to be effective and that a 
modest, artistic sign often is more effective than 
one of overly loud colors. 

On a background of solid ‘‘ April green,’’ 
bordered by misty lavender even the gigantic 
and plumed parrot refrains from its customary 
commands and nautical language, and merely 
says ‘‘Let’s Talk Lumber.’’ The parrot and 
letters are in colors sufficiently vivid to attract 
attention. 

The boards measure 10 by 30 feet, and are 
placed at advantageous spots on the highways. 
They are located about two or three miles from 
the city limits, just about at the point where 
the rural scenes begin to give way to the more 


closely built up residence suburbs of the city. 

The principle of using only simple and usu- 
ally single figure motifs on their billboards was 
inaugurated by the J. H. Zinn Lumber Co. when 
two signs were placed on the buildings on its 
plant. Much favorable comment has been re- 
ceived relative to the new signs, which were 
originated by J. E. Stewart, credit and adver- 
tising manager of the company. 


Presents Wood Samples to School 

LAFAYETTE, IND., Feb. 15.—The manual train- 
ing department of the Jefferson High School, 
Lafayette, has received an interesting collection 
of wood samples from the Lafayette Lumber 
Co. The lumber firm recently had thirty-eight 
varieties of wood on display in its first prize 
booth at the Industrial and Mercantile Exposi- 
tion, and the feature attracted much attention. 
Since the collection has much educational value, 
officers of the company decided to give it to the 
high school. The display will give students 
working in wood an opportunity to study the 
many varieties. 











One of the striking painted billboards of the J. H. Zinn Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Cutting Down Delivery Costs 


Some lumber dealers are fortunate in that 
they do not have a delivery problem, inasmuch 
as they do no delivering. ‘Those who do are 
confronted with losses on some orders and profits 
on others, that keep the bookkeepers on their 
toes trying to figure out in the long run whether 
or not delivery systems pay. Interviews with 
numerous lumber dealers have brought out sev- 
eral good methods to follow and numerous view- 
points on the delivery problem. 


One lumberman expressed the opinion that the 
increasing number of motor trucks owned by 
farmers and others in the rural communities, 
and the ever-increasing number of motor truck 
lines springing up in all sections of the country 
are presenting a new problem to the country lum- 
ber dealer. For example, in one small rural 
community there is a truck owner who is doing 
general hauling for the farmers in the region. 
He has been able to demonstrate that he can 
transport the farmer’s hogs to town, his milk 
to the creamery, or other small loads cheaper 
than the farmer can do it himself when he con- 
siders his own time away from his crops, and 
the fact that he usually returns from market 
with less than a full load of goods, for which 
he gets nothing in transportation charges, and 
against which he must charge depreciation, re- 
pairs, fuel ete. 

The truck man arranges full loads each way, 
and, under such a plan, if Bill Jones, the farmer, 
wants a few two-by-fours from town, the truck 
owner will buy them from a lumber yard in the 
market town. Thus the small lumber dealer 
will lose a few dollars’ worth of business. This 
dealer feels that he is forced to keep a delivery 
truck and to operate it at a cost to the customer 
that meets the truck transportation company’s 
charges. 

So he is making a rate of $1.50 an hour for 
the use of his truck for deliveries outside the 
limits of the little village. This is just as cheap, 
in some respects, as the eharge made by the 
transportation man, and is enough to pay the 
eost of operation, meet some of the repair bills 
and probably a portion of the driver’s salary. 
When there aren’t any deliveries to make the 
driver works around the yard at other tasks. 
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The Neill Lumber Co., Greeley, Colo., makes 
a charge for deliveries figured somewhat in a 
complicated manner, yet easy when fully under- 
stood, according to L. B. Neill, manager. There 
is a minimum charge of 35 cents and a maximum 
of $2 a load in the city. In between the maxi- 
mum and minimum is a charge of 24% percent 
of the value of the load. For country deliveries 
there is a minimum charge of $1, and higher 
charges are based on the city percentage charge 
of 24% percent of the delivery value. One half 
of 1 percent of the value of the delivery is added 
per mile to the 2% percent of the value of the 
load. Thus, if Bill Jones, the farmer, residing 
five miles from the center of town, wants $50 


figure too closely on his supplies, hoping that 
his figures will be sufficient, and more, to com- 
plete the job, knowing that if not he can order 
another sack of cement, another board or two 
and have them delivered almost immediately. 
Under this plan they order enough to fill their 
needs and sometimes have a little left over. 
Other methods of charging for delivery service 
are: Charging by the weight of the merchan- 
dise; zoning the city or the surrounding terri- 
tory and making a flat rate per zone; arranging 
with a transfer company to do the hauling at 
its own price, the transfer company either col- 
lecting the delivery charges from the buyer or 
collecting it from the dealer, who in turn adds 





livery equipment. 





This Week’s 


Your Trucks Are Traveling Ads 


Here, there, and all around the town your trucks will carry 
your advertisement, displaying it to everyone they pass, and the 
cost of the advertising space is—zero. ; 


The photograph herewith shows how a live Wisconsin concern 
utilizes the valuable advertising space provided by its own de- 
Hanging on each side of all their trucks is a 
sign, showing an attractive house, in colors, together with the 


Timely Tip 








company’s name and its slogans: “Always at Your Service All- 
Ways,” “The Best of Everything to Build Anything” and “Service 
With a Smile.” These signs are 7 feet long and about 28 inches high. 
They are changed every two months, to new designs of houses. 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, F. O. Crocker, retail 
manager of the Wisconsin Box Co., Wausau, Wis., the concern 
referred to, says: “I believe one of our best advertisements is 


the signs displayed on our trucks. t ‘ 
tention on the streets and wherever we deliver lumber the neigh- 
bors know who is furnishing the material.” 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 





They attract considerable at- 








worth of lumber delivered, the charge for the 
delivery is $2.50. The city charge would be 
$1.25. 

Thus far there are no complaints made for 
these delivery charges. All bills of lumber are 
figured f.o.b. the yard and the delivery charge 
is figured in whenever an estimate is given the 
customer, regardless of whether the customer 
will haul it away or not. Then if the customer 
says that he’ll use his own truck for hauling, 
the delivery charge is eliminated. 

The plan works very well with the farmers 


' who usually complain that the building materials 


man delivers free to the city dwellers and 
charges the poor farmer a big price for: the 
service. 

Making a charge, even of as little as 35 cents 
on small deliveries in town, prevents many con- 
tractors from ordering small amounts to make 
good their mistakes of not correctly estimating 
their requirements in the first place. Where 
deliveries are free the contractor is prone to 


the cost to the bill presented the customer. 

The R. E. Spencer Lumber Co., Denver, is 
cutting delivery costs by having extra equipment 
to be loaded while the driver or drivers is or are 
out with other loads. The main cost of a de- 
livery system is the salary of the truck driver, 
so if it is possible to load one truck while the 
driver is out with another load, labor costs are 
greatly reduced. 

[Nore—On page 49 of the Feb. 5 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there was fully de- 
scribed and illustrated a system of loading while 
the truck is out which an Iowa lumberman 
claims is saving him a lot of money in delivery 
costs.— EDITOR. | 





CHRISTMAS trees shipped from the State of 
Washington this year averaged from 6 to 15 
years old and for the most part were taken from 
lands being cleared for agricultural purposes. 
The largest shipments went to California, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Kansas and Iowa. 


Organize New Retail Company 

Pontiac, MicH., Feb. 15.—A number of well- 
known Detroit and Pontiac lumbermen have 
formed a new corporation to be known as the 
Pontiac Lumber & Coal Co., with authorized 
capital of $200,000, of which $150,000 is paid 
in. Charles L. Weeks, of Detroit, is president of 
the new concern, the other officers and directors 
being: J. A. MelIvor, Detroit, vice-president; 
Roy Corwin, Pontiac, seeretary and treasurer. 
The directors, in addition to the above officers, 


. include: B. W. Donaldson, Pontiac; I. 8. Cor- 


win, Pontiac; O. 8. Hawes, Detroit, and F. C. 
Burden, Detroit. Other Detroiters interested 
in the company are: Frank Filer, E. J. Corn- 
wall, Olga 8. Cornwall, Edward Weeks and R. 
W. Newels. 


The new company will be entirely distinct 
from the existing lumber company headed by 
Mr. Donaldson, and also separate from the lum- 
ber and coal company now operated by the 
Corwins, which firms will continue to operate as 
heretofore. 


A site for the new yard has been purchased, 
having 700 feet of frontage on the west side of 
Oakland Avenue, extending northwest from 
Ojista Street. 


A contract has been signed with the Grand 
Trunk railroad for construction of a siding at 
the rear of the property, and storage sheds and 
office will be constructed as soon as the weather 
permits, according to announcement by Mr. 
Corwin, who added: ‘‘We recognize that the 
Dixie Highway is one of the main traveled 
roads in and out of Pontiac, and selected the 
location with this fact in mind. The site has 
a commanding view, which with side-track 
facilities makes it almost ideal for our pur- 
pose.’’ 


Direct Selling Cuts Retail Volume 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 14.—Much com- 
plaint is heard among retail dealers regarding 
the increase in the number of out-of-town deal- 
ers, and in some instances mills and wholesalers, 
who have been soliciting and selling to the con- 
tractor trade direct. 


For many years the contractors, in some in- 
stances, as well as the industrial ‘plants, have 
made a habit of buying carlot orders from the 
mills when possible. This practice, while taking 
a good deal of the business from the yards, did 
not cause so much concern when the yards num- 
bered only ten or a dozen, Since the district 
now has upward of twenty-five regular retail 
sales yards, and several concentration as well as 
wholesale yards, increasing the competition, 
these out-of-town dealers have been crowding 
the local yards for business. 


It is only natural to register a kick when the 
matter gets to the point where dealers lose a 
large percentage of the estimates, and find that 
the business has gone to a dealer who possibly 
operates a mill and yard in some other section 
of Alabama. One of the local prominent deal- 
ers says that at least 60 percent of the business 
of the district for 1926 passed through these 
out-of-town dealers, and only 40 percent of the 
entire volume was sold through the yards. 
These figures have been checked by this dealer, 


' and the statement is made that indications point 


to an increase in these outside sales for this 
year. . 

There is not the.least disposition on the part 
of the local retail dealer to want to grab all the 
business, but if any preference is to be shown 
he feels the dealer who pays his taxes and has 
his investments all in Birmingham, and who 
makes his contribution to every worth-while 
local cause, is the one entitled to it. 

No one cares to admit inability to meet this 
kind of competition. There is no evidence that 
it is not legitimate. It is just a case of the 
difference in the first cost, plus the overhead, 
that must be added by the local dealer. Mail- 
order houses do not get enough business to 
amount to anything. Their product is assem- 
bled too far from the territory to be returned 
here to advantage. When it will end, and how, 
is the question the average retailer is turning 
over in his mind. 
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“Scotching” the Mail Order Bugaboo 


{ This is the third and final instalment of letters dealing with the above subject, received in response 


to a questionnaire recently sent out by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The first lot of letters appeared on 


page 58 of the Feb. 5 issue, and the second on page 47 of the Feb. 12 issue.] 


N regard to mail-order or ready-cut competition, we are 
bothered very little here, and when we do have such a case, 
find that if we can secure the bill to figure have no trouble 

in getting the order. In a case last year we were unable to get 
a bill and the order was eventually placed with a ready-cut econ- 
cern, with the result that our bill for incidentals amounted to 
nearly one-half the contract price, for all of which full retail 
value was charged as well as delivery, and today the best ad I 
have, and the strongest booster for home trade, is this same 
party who bought outside. It seems hard to lose an order in this 
way, but I have found that it is the surest cure and that some 
one in the community must have this experience once in a few 
years to keep the rest in order, and that one such case furnishes 
the best and most effective anti mail-order advertising one can 
get.—Lrsz H. LELAND, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


E discovered a few years ago that a customer of ours was 
Qf) about to build a residence for his own occupancy, and 
requested the privilege of quoting him on his requirements 
in our line. He seemed rather hesitant, but we were persistent, 
until he finally said that he had a very attractive quotation from 
out of town. We still persisted in our request, and finally he 
agreed to submit his lumber list. We submitted a lump sum 
quotation figured at our regular prices, and secured the order. 
We were unable, however, to discover where the out-of-town quota- 
tion came from. Having secured the lumber order, we asked for 
permission to figure the trim. Again we were told that he had 
an out of town quotation that was attractive. We persisted, how- 
ever, and secured the list, which we figured at our regular prices 
and secured this order. We then called his attention to the fact 
that he had omitted the front entrance door from his list. He 
said that he knew this and having given us the size and deserip- 
tion of the door, he requested our price. We quoted him $8.50. 
He grinned rather foolishly, which we thought indicated that the 
price was attractive. We pressed him a little, and he finally 
said that he had bought the front door from a well known mail- 
order house for $10. The mail-order house was the same that 
had been our competitor on his lumber and trim requirements, 
which they lost, but by making a purchase to the amount of $10 
he secured his plans from them gratis. 

This and other similar experiences have led us to believe that 
the average retail yard has not much to fear from this type of 
competition, on purely price basis. Further, if the customer is 
shown the economy in having material delivered at the building 
when and as required, and the more convenient methods of pay- 
ment that the retail yard can offer, his hesitancy in purchasing 
locally will not be diffeult to overcome, to say nothing of the 
advantage to the customer in being able to see before delivery 
the exact kind and quality of material which he will receive.— 
Yerkes & Co. (Inc.), Yonkers, N. Y. 


us of competitive prices from mail order houses to ask 

them to investigate all the jobs of the vicinity. The chances 
are that there has not been much of saving of time or money.— 
O. T. GRIFFIN, treasurer Griffin Lumber Co., Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


AD" have invariably found it effective to urge customers telling 


the price of lumber or the other building materials. We 

also find that a good many people have the ‘‘ home building 
idea’’ but not the cash to finance it. If a small town, such as ours, 
had a building and loan association to finance such buildings, it 
would mean increased business for the small retail yards. Banks 
ean not handle such matters and there are but few individuals who 
care to go into the details of financing on this scale. Selling com- 
plete homes by the lumber yard would certainly carry things to a 
higher plane in lumber merchandising. As we see it, it would mean 


YN) people are interested in the total cost of the house, not 


better prices for the lumber dealer, perhaps also better prices for 
the contractor, who often comes out about even or at only fair 
days’ wages for certain months of the year. However, it would 
certainly mean additional expense for the yard. There are so many 
details to be looked after in selling the finished homes that it seems 
that an individual yard owner or yard manager would have to put 
on additional help to carry the proposition through, and in the dull 
years when there is but little building this extra help would not pay 
for itself. We believe this would lead the lumberman into the 
building of farm homes, barns, sheds, poultry houses ete., and then 
into repairing and having carpenters on hand to handle small jobs 
of repair. This trend would certainly lead the public eventually 
to the lumber yard for most everything that is required for the up- 
keep of the home. The retail yard today is handling a good many 
sidelines and if a plan could be worked out to finance the details 
of construction, and make of the dealer a merchandiser of complete 
homes, it is certain that he would not only make a nice profit but 
would become the town’s leading business man and an authority on 
building and construction, if he has not already gained this distine- 
tion—E. 8. EuGaN, manager Young & Co. (Inc.), Muscoda, Wis. 


E have very little of this kind of competition in our terri- 
Qf) tory. We only know of one ready-cut house that has come 
into our immediate locality, and that was several years 
ago. The customer found that the advertised price of a ready-cut 
house was much less than the actual constructed cost, and that it 
was necessary to buy considerable extra material to complete the 
job. The mail-order competition may hurt us a little on such 
items as roofing, paints and builders’ hardware, but we stick 
close to the advertised brands and boost our quality. We believe 
that we have our trade quite well convinced that it is much 
better to buy on a basis of quality rather than price and that we 
have the quality goods to sell—Hotmrs MILLING Co., Weidman, 
Mich. 


it, as we feel that we have something to offer besides 

pretty pictures and nifty advertising. Making special 
effort to interest women in building new homes or remodeling old 
ones is one of the best methods of getting new business that I 
know of.—B. F. Howe, retail lumber department, Acushnet Saw 
Mills Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


A’ FOR mail order and ready-cut competition, we do not fear 


me, would be the sensible thing to do at all times. Why 

not have in stock the necessary plumbing fixtures, electric 
light fixtures, small heating plant etc., for the small home? The 
building conditions in my particular locality do not at this time 
warrant an outlay of money for these, nor have I ever had all 
these at any one time. However, as soon as the building business 
does open up it is my plan to have enough of such conveniences 
on display to create an interest. The result will not always 
be a sale, but that is not to be expected. If a lumber merchant 
has an opportunity to quote a customer on a house complete, or 
to compete in a fair way with the mail-order house or the seller 
of the ‘‘ready-cut,’’ he can frequently convince the customer 
that it is best to buy at home. Of course, in order to do this there 
must be codperation between the lumber merchant and the con- 
tractor. Perhaps I am not really informed on this matter, but I 
have always been under the impression that such items as cement, 
plaster, brick, sand etc. are not included in the ‘‘ready-cuts’’ nor 
in the mail-order quotations. Also, there is the matter of re- 
turning material to the local yard when the owner wishes to make 
some changes from his original plans. I would like to figure on 
a house on the same basis as they do. In fact, I did a few years 
ago, landed the business and got the cash.—Mrs. Daisy R. EJCHEN- 
BERGER, manager Eichenberger Lumber Yard, Cheyenne Wells, Colo. 


Soe the home or other building complete, it seems to 
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Individuality and Human Interest Impart 


“Punch” to This Retailer's Ads 


To get your newspaper ads read, make them readable. 
That is a simple rule but a very good one. Ask yourself 
whether your own ads would interest you, if your name 
were not signed to them. If not, get busy and produce 


The Peter Mintener Lumber Co., of Berthoud, 
Colo., each week is represented in its local news- 
paper with a novel style of advertisement that 
gives the firm good publicity. The ads have 
been appearing in the Berthoud paper for years. 
People have got into the habit of watching for 
these ads, which appear at the lower right-hand 
corner of the front page of the paper each week. 
They are two columns wide and about four 
inches deep. No ad is ever repeated. The typo- 
graphical style and arrangement are the same, 


We overheard a little remark on the street, to- 
day, that reminded us of a story of two very dear 
friends who had not met for a time. One lady 
remarked: “It must be fully three years since I 
saw you last. I hardly knew you—you have aged 
so.” “Really! Well, I wouldn’t have known you 
except for that dress!” But what we really 
wanted to tell you about was the new line of 
handles—fork, ax, hammer, pick, etc., that have 


just .come in. You will want to be fixing up fer. 


spring work during these few remaining weeks of 
winter and we wanted to call your attention to 
these lines. Wonder if there is not a broken arm 
on that hay stacker, or a 
few teeth out of the bull 
rake, or a tongue that is 





WIFE who couldn’t cook and would! 


Hardware Tel. 19W 





A CERTAIN prominent resident of our fair city was in 
THE store here yesterday--we’re not going to tell you oe a a 
HIS name because it might get him in bad—and he 
TOLD us his wife is the best cook in the whole world 
BUT she won’t cook, which is too bad, of course, but 
AT that he has no room to holler— what if he had a 
So he’d better 
COUNT his many blessings, one by one, and figure 
THAT he’s got the best end of that bargain—just as 


OUR customers have who happen to be in need just 
NOW of lumber and building materials— no joking, we 
ARE offering you something unusual in this line and 
WE wish you'd investigate it. 


Peter Mintener Lumber Co. 


“IT’S A PLEASURE TO PLEASE”’ 


about gone on the plow 
rake? We have much 
more time now to get out 


pieces than we will have 
later and, besides, you 
will have everything ship- 
shape when you need it. 
Look ’em over and tell us 
your wants. 

The advertisements of 
this live retail firm cer- 
tainly ask people of the 
Berthoud district to buy 
lumber, building mate- 
rial and hardware in a 
very interesting manner. 
The humor gets atten- 
tion and the suggestion 
to purchase is put over 
in a good way. The firm 
never forgets to put its 
very good _ business 
slogan, ‘‘It’s a Pleasure 
to Please,’’ at the bot- 
tom of the ad just below 
the firm name. 


The Mintener com- 


—CAL. 


Coal, Paints 











A typical advertisement showing the ‘‘human interest’’ appeal 


however, and the ads would be recognized as 
those of the Mintener company even if the name 
did not appear at the bottom. 


The topics of the advertisements cover a wide 
field. They have to do with the things the peo- 
ple of Berthoud are thinking and talking about 
as well as messages of general interest. The 
examples reproduced on this page give a good 
idea of the ‘‘human interest’’ as well as the 
readability of these ads. Another recent ad 
said: 

There are a few families that operate on a budget 
plan, just like the good old U. S. A. does. These 
folks appropriate so much for house expenses, so 
much for charity, so much for social activities, for 
amusements and even barber bills, and so on down 
the line, and we think it’s a fine idea—only our 
income, we’re afraid, couldn’t very well be divided 
up that way—but if the rest of you are planning 
on the budget plan, we want you to make allow- 
ance for the material to repair that home or garage 
that has been needing repairing or for the new 
coat of paint that will make the old home look like 
new, and this is the place to buy the material. 


The strain of humor appearing in all the ads 
makes them all the more interesting. Bold-faced 
type is used, making the ads stand out prom- 
inently on the page, and also making them easy 
to read. The first word in each line of the ads, 
and each ad runs twelve or fourteen lines, is 
printed in capital letters. This typographical 
device aids in drawing notice to the advertise- 
ments. Here’s another sample of the sort of 
‘‘eopy’’ that makes the Berthoud folks look for 
these ads: 


pany also has something 
to say of holiday and 
special days. At New 
Year’s time it came out 
with the following advertisement: 

There’s a little calendar here by our desk that 
has reached its last stage 
of usefulness—just one 
more day and it will have 


some ads that will interest the people you want to reach. 
Remember that pep arid personality produce power. 
Easily enough said—but it can be done, too. More than 
that, it is being done, in various ways, by many retailers. 


for us poor humans. It’s a pity that a man has to 
lament like Jeremiah in order to break into print 
with his mournful mouthings, and sing his dire- 
ful dirge of doom. But don’t get excited. "That 
fellow doesn’t know any more about what’s com- 
ing than a last year’s bird’s nest. Elijah’s mantle 
didn’t fall on us, but we are prophesying that 1927 
will be a humdinger for prosperity and peace. 
This store is prepared to take care of the business 
of a year of plenty. Everybody say hallelujah ! 


(gqg@@@@ga@aan2a20a 


Tells of Workable Sales Plans 


The 1927 edition of ‘‘Mule-Hide Service,’’ 
now being distributed by the Lehon Co., Chicago, 
to its dealers and others interested in live, busi- 
ness-building merchandising plans, is a worthy 
successor to the previous issues of this valuable 
aid to lumber dealers. 


The book not only describes and illustrates 
the numerous sales and advertising helps which 
the company supplies for its dealers, but de- 
scribes in detail a number of very interesting 
and practical plans for building business, which 
every live retailer should know about. 


Of these, perhaps the most important is the 
Mule-Hide survey, a plan for making a complete 
canvass of a community for the purpose of dis- 
covering building, repairing and reroofing pros- 
pects. This feature alone would make the book 
well worth obtaining and studying. 

Another feature of the company’s service, 
described in the book, is the Get Action letters, 
which the company will send out te a dealer’s 
list of names, handling all details of mailing, 
the only cost to the dealer being the postage 
on the letters. 

Still another idea that is fully described and 
illustrated is that of personalized local advertis- 
ing copy service for Mule-Hide dealers. 

The booklet is of generous size, containing 
thirty-four pages, and is printed on fine paper 
with many illustrations both in full color and in 
black and white. All in all, this new publication 
of the Lehon Co. is one that every live dealer 
should have within easy reach for reference 
when planning his campaign for more business. 





to give’ place to a brand 
new one—and we kind 0’ 
hate to see that little 
calendar go because it’s 
watched us go through 
our paces here for the 


Duck or Hen 


past twelve months and 
it has helped us a lot to 
keep tab on our engage- 
ments and pay our bills 
when due—but 1927 is 
coming around the corner 
and we hope she—or 
should we say he?— 
brings you a lot of joy 
and prosperity—and we 
also hope that our store 
will be permitted to figure 
prominently in your 1927 
activities — we're ready, 
willing and anxious to 
serve, always. 


Then looking into the 
coming months of 1927 
the Mintener company 
said: 


The papers have been 
spreading a gloomy story 
recently—the prophecy 
of some Gloomy Gus who 
says that the year 1927 
is going to be a bad one 





WE were asked the other day why it was that duck 
EGGS were not as popular as hen eggs, and the only 
REPLY we couid think of was that ‘‘a hen always 
ADVERTISES as soon as she lays an egg while a duck 
JUST keeps quiet and hides her egg under the straw, ”’ 
WE try to be like the hen; we try to tell the world that 
‘WE have the most complete line of building materials 
AND hardware ‘in this community and that we.are 


TRYING to give better value and better service to our 


PATRONS all the time. Also, we like to tell the 
WORLD that Berthoud is the best community in 
NORTHERN Colorado, and that means any place. 
LET’S not be ducks. —Cal 


Peter Mintener Lumber Co. 


“IT’S A PLEASURE TO PLEASE” 


Hardware Tel. 19W Coal, Paints 








Both text and arrangement are designed to draw attention 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuineTon, D. C., Feb. 14.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 











Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1927, Feb. 5; 1926, Feb. 6— 1927 1926 1926 1927 1926 
rr Si ie ie cad wey baie wes ek be 600% e6 neds eure 65,824,712 72,297,951 56,585,520 73,813,500 59,271,282 68,515,680 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... we 67,267,771 98,473,419 67,078,654 89,588,371 75,754,896 97,066,270 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 1 , 18,427,000 992, 24,547,000 »564,000 771, 
California Redwood Association. ........ccccccccccccccetecccseees 964, 7,718,000 ,083,000 5,299,000 10,139,000 8,301,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............ spbdbedksehasckeunee se 9,172,761 8,998,235 10,986,804 8,891,049 6,274,029 5,338,900 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...............0seeeee8 696, 6,249,900 »270,200 ,748,200 7,431,000 8,192,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..... 1,453,000 2,863,000 1,657,000 2,304,000 1,764,000 122,000 
Motel SottWOGEG, GMO WOE... cccccccccccccscccccccccccccccces 173,615,144 215,027,505 174,653,178 212,191,120 186,198,207 217,306,859 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... a —=—«C« LW SOS a 8 — a a dr ese ae pe | ee. 
Five weeks ended above dates— 
Boutherm Pime  AGBOCIBCION.. cccccccccccccccccccscccscccscecccecs 319,786,190 343,197,592 267,825,018 335,140,608 293,250,696 359,181,784 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........ccceseceeceeeees 372,953,497 430,225,728 363,678,172 447,791,511 412,602,441 495,232,150 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............e+eeeee8 73,834,000 87,942,000 119,222,000 122,621,000 132,924,000 128,341, 
en i, . <. ccrecapecescceceserenceescoce 606, 39,123,000 6,839,000 34,113,000 649, 42,490,000 
North Carolina Pine Association..............++++- SOON 38,310,800 36,121,751 39,591,674 39,867,545 28,820,937 31,555,101 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........+..ssse0e00% 30,968,100 32,188,600 30,342,400 37,122,100 32,330, 41,202,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 12,404,000 12,139,000 12,366,000 11,603,000 11,989,000 9,184,000 
Metes wetwSeGs, BVO WOGBecccccecececvccccgcccecccccccceces 881,862,587 980,937,671 869,864,264 1,028,258,764 956,566,074 1,107,186,035 
California White & Svgar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... CE = tlewtsvcce Ae ie - 
Hecthese fi lock & Hard dM fact A iati 
orthern Hemloc ard woo anufacturers’ Asgsociation— 
ds bab need eee bbb VON ECS CEES NUR aeons 4,917,000 5,642,000 ° 2,710,000 4,032,000 3,086,000 5,156,000 
EE ee i eee ink is re hd ad's e-e8 6 6902 baa we ON TO 27,184,000 25,654,000 17,298,000 18,307,000 16,798,000 23,193,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
ee cn chee mes ee Oa CONE 60 0G OC Veer neebedeeteae 15,033,000 14,569,692 17,633,000 17,408,991 19,955,000 21,713,212 
ET oda cea ereheeGes. de EE tthhiedek KohbSeSREORE OEE EE 100,547 ,000 ° 89,067,110 103,428,000 96,208,521 113,426,000 103,020,066 





National Analysis 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the week ended Feb. 
5, orders and shipments being shown as percent- 
ages of production: 


During During 5 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 

No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 

ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 
8 9 8 92 


Southern pine....... 119 4 
Pt en 2 ong ¢ 60 on 74 #100 113 98 111 
Western Pine ....... 38 154 157 161 180 
California Pines* ... 13 153 163 163 158 
California Redwood... 16 102 146 110 133 
North Carolina Pine.. 44 120 68 103 75 
Northern Pine ...... 8 94 111 98 104 
N. Hem. & Hdwd..... 15 114 121 100 97 
All softwoods ..... 327 103 110 103 112 
N. Hem. & Hdwd.... ... 55 63 64 62 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute 1097 117 133 103 113 
All hardwoods..... os oo. 20 95 102 
Softwoods and hard- 
tt denawee mas we: 103 110 102 111 


*42 percent of cut in region. 
TUnits of production. 


The report for the week ended Jan. 29 in this 
department showed 319 mills and 98 units. 


California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 12.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the report 
of the California Redwood Association for the 
week ended Feb. 5: 


—————_Redwood——_.._ White- 








No. of Percent of wood 

mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 16 6,964,000 100 1,628,000 
Shipments .... 16 7,083,000 102 1,328,000 

Orders— 
Received .... 16 10,139,000 145 1,134,000 
On hand .... 15 51,195,000 ava 5,254,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 

Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ...... 2,737,000 2,832,000 
Southern California* ...... 1,156,000 3,313,000 
PE > ccdekdeouhnaad ate 46,000 35,000 
ie ik Oana ies hotels 1,727,000 2,210,000 
A Gi cede comasaueke Gnas 1,417,000 1,749,000 
ae re 7,083,000 10,139,000 


*North and south of the line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


TWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





+ . . 
Oak Flooring Statistics 
The following are statistics of the Oak Floor- 


ing Manufacturers’ Association for the weeks 
ended as shown: 


Feb. 12 Feb. 13 Decrease 
1927 1926 percent 

Number of mills. 49 46 
Production ....... 8,599,000 11,061,000 22.3 
Shipments ....... 8,602,000 9,453,000 9.0 
ME We dls é ose. 10,673,000 9,877,000 *8.1 


*Increase. 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 5, from 
thirty-eight member mills: 


Percent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 
Normal*® .;... tia nn ceee wiete 
Actual ...... .«++ 16,236,000 

Shipments (car) 946 24,596,000 
Local deliveries ..... 396,000 ear 
Total shipments ... 24,992,000 153.93 

Orders— 

Canceled .... 5 1,326,000 
Booked (car). 968 25,168,000 
RE daeckee ae 396,000 





Total orders. . 25,564,000 1 
On hand end 

week 3,670 95,420,000 
tCar basis is 26,000 feet. 


Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical 
mills were 89.41 percent of those for the previous 
week, showing a decrease of 2,782,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of months usually operated and usual 
number of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which 
is constant throughout the year. 


During the week, production was 48 percent of 
normal; shipments, 74 percent of normal, and 
orders, 76 percent of normal. Average for the 
corresponding weeks of the last four years was as 
follows: Production, 54 percent; shipments, 84 
percent, and orders, 83 percent of normal. 


Production is so seasonable that, during two 
winter months, actual production amounted to only 
53 percent of normal, while during two peak sum- 
mer months the production increased to 114 per- 
cent of normal. 


45 102.29 


ii | 
ou 





e 4 4 e a * 
California Pine Statistics 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 12.—The follow- 

ing are sales of California pines as reported by 


the California White & Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association for the week ended Feb. 12: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Feet Feet 
Nos. 1&2 clear. 212,000 Common— 
© select ...... 390,500 No. 1 ...... 20,000 
D select ...... 538,500 No. 2 wee. 341,000 
No. 3 clear.... 101,500 No. 3 ...... 1,026,500 
Shop— No. Foose eeee 338,500 
a toate 346,000 No. 5 ...0e. 20,500 
Ole Shaterte 498,500 Timbers ...... 49,000 
, eee 1,132,000 Dimension— 
Ds. Uh wees 810,000 SS eer 333,500 
Panel, %4xa.w. 5,500 a ee 82,500 
Sugar Pine — ne 259,000 
No. 1&2 clear. 156,000 “No, 1 ...... 2,975,000 
CF MERE sccocs 143,500 No. 2 430 000 
_ 58,000 No. 3 oe eee 30.000 
No. 3 clear.... 172,000 Ale eat e 180°000 
5 10p— ai  weatsnnes ‘ 
Pree . Cedar 
aE caeees 185,500 Miscellaneous . 2 
a Zep 264,000 ’ 000 
a Rene 85,000 White Fir 
: C&better ..... 4,000 
Douglas Fir No. 3&btr.,com. 199,500 
C&better ..... 50,000 No. 4common. 48,500 
a ee ae eee DE ls din cds b> 0,000 
Common ..... 80,500 No. 1 dim..... 25,000 
Dimension .... 313,000 No. 2 dim..... 131,500 
Ties & timbers 6,000 2&btr., dim... 235,500 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 14.—The following sum- 
mary is of figures supplied to the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by 
twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make 
about one-third the total monthly shipments, and 


_ Shows averages for all 1926 and 1927 to date, 


and weekly figures for January and February: 


Hemlock 


Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 


Weekly average— 





3,252,000 3,173,000 2,804,000 
3,084,000 2,659,000 2,572,000 
,287,000 1,813,000 1,743,000 
3,634,000 3,890,000 3,596,000 
3,349,000 3,249,000 2,682,000 
1,681,000 1,757,000 2,204,000 
1,984,000 2,088,000 2,341,000 
Hardwood 
Weekly average— 
1926 to Dec. 
walintkaat..ie 4,165,000 4,224,000 3,922,000 
1927 to date.. 6,266,000 3,866,000 3,687, 
7 = Se ,515,000 2,486,000 2,818,000 
Se céncewee 24 6,562,000 4,444,000 4,625,000 
Se Ue Wiew ce wae 22 6,235,000 3,798,000 3,308,000 
; oS Sener 18 5,955,000 3,860,000 2,961,000 
le O ssasnends 21 7,331,000 3,724,000 4,108,000 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.LEAns, LA., Feb. 15.—For the week 
ended Feb. 11, Friday, 116 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent of 
production 
Production— Cars* Feet Normal Actual 
OS eee 74,649,627 as apa ae: 
eens 64,516,635 86.43 aac 
Shipments* ..2,654 54,412,308 72.89 84.34 
Orders— 
Received* . 3,041 62,346,582 83.52 96.64 


On hand end 
weekt ..10,549 216,275,598 er ives 

+Basis of car loadings is December average, 20,- 
502 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 3.81 per- 
cent, or 7,934,274 feet; 119 mills contributed to 
previous week’s report. 

*Orders were 114.58 percent of shipments. 

Of 114 mills reporting running time, 4 were shut 
down; 2 operated three days; 5, five days, 14, five 
and one-half days; 72, full time, and 17 worked 
overtime. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFo.k, Va., Feb. 14.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis of 
figures from forty-four mills for the week ended 
Feb. 5: 





Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output output ments 
Normal* .....11,940,000 cud pan Rae 
BARRE wcccss 10,082,761 85 ae ont 

Shipments ..... 11,055,804 92 109 wae 

aia eae 6,690,029 56 67 61 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

+As compared with the preceding week, there is 
an increase of 6 percent in orders, the same num- 
ber of mills reporting. 
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The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—For the week 
ended Feb. 5, 74 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


production ... 67,267,771 
Shipments ... 67,078,654 Equal to production 
Orders .---+++ 75,754,896 13% above production 
ments— 
om delivery: Feet Feet 
ME s00ubs oo<see ened 18,864,749 
BxMOrt .occcccccccccccccces 7,402,779 
i CED chia ssccceceeesensweriad 26,267,528 
i MED dcrsesvetadvracedencesers 38,376,374 
Taeel (4%) ccccccccvcceccvcccccscevece _ 2,484,752 
Mate) GRIDTIOMED 2.cccciccccciccdcoces 67,078,654 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 
EE Soe gicckat snack rae 24,820,534 
BENE. Ss c0censicccesscsoes 6,766,70 
Pt Se caccceeescesecous ranean 31,587,234 
PEED cans pcedecdiekecscasenreas te 41,732,910 
HCE  gahsiiiwes aeoerorenbeweceees __ 2,434,752 
eS Se 75,754,896 
Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: 
Domestic cargo ........... 89,237,368 
Ec cknddw ee aeccarsyans 52,482,956 
Se QUOT: gi cscneveesrasiescaseese 141,720,324 
NY cdr tcthl ys: hivabatagaicdain das win b'eiae ais ae aee 122,207,758 
“ Total unfilled orders...........-c0e6 263,928,082 





Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 14.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Feb. 5, 157 units reporting, is as 
follows: 


—Percent of—— 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production *— Feet output output ments 
Normal (iden- 
tical units). 26,376,000 sti ee 
, are 21,965,000 | er 
Shipments{ .... 24,951,000 94.6 113.6 
Orders— 
BP 28,298,000 107.2 128.8 113.4 
On hand end 
ere 159,204,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 


Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in 
construction work included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Rafting Logs to Mill 


GARIBALDI, ORE., Feb. 12.—At the Blue Star 
camp of The Whitney Company, W. B. Doyle, 
logging superintendent, is operating with .a crew 
of about ninety men, rafting logs from Idaville 
to the mill at this place. Blue Star camp is 
located twelve miles east of Idaville. 


Progress of Substitutes 
WASHINGTON, D, C., Feb. 14.—The February 
number of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association bulletin publishes the follow- 
ing table from the 1925 biennial reports, which 
shows 1925 percentage decreases for lumber 
and other wood products, and percentage in- 
creases for substitutes, as compared with the 
1923 totals, and thus the further progress of 
substitutes for wood: 
Value of Average number 
Products wage earners 


Percentage decreases in 
1925 as compared with 


1923— 
Lumber and timber..... 4.9 4.4 
Wood boxes and crates. 6.5 11.0 
rae 7.4 4.5 
Percentage increases in 
1925 as compared with 
1923— 
- CE. Seca sac eecaaaere 13.9 9.5 


Wall plaster, wallboard 

and floor composition. 23.2 18.2 

The 1925 report for lumber and timber prod- 
ucts is for 9,207 establishments, many of 
which represent more than one mill. They re- 
ported $1,421,161,836 as value of products, and 
473,998 as average total number of wage earn- 
ers. 


Pacific Northwest Forest Fire Conference 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 16.—The first annual 
Pacific Northwest Forest Fire Conference, held 
under the auspices of the Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce at Hotel Winthrop today, attracted 
timbermen, lumbermen, forest protective repre- 
sentatives, railroad executives and newspaper 
men. It resulted in a definite understanding 
that there is need for the American press and 
public to become fire conscious. Further, that 
facts respecting forest fires will be given freely 
and completely, in the expectation that pub- 
licity will be intelligent, and that news of this 
nature will be handled strictly on its merits, 
without either suppression or exaggeration. 
Finally, that the best and most thorough way of 
combating forest fires is prevention, in which 
everybody, having become fire conscious, can 
cooperate. To that end, a representative com- 
mittee was appointed, the membership including 
leading newspapers and forest protective agen- 
cies. Portland was selected as the place for the 
next annual meeting. 


There were about a hundred in attendance 
on the roof garden when the meeting was called 
to order by H. A. Rhodes, Rainier National 
Park Co., Tacoma, president. 


Secretary Outlines Objects of Meeting 


The objects of the meeting were set forth by 
T. A. Stevenson, secretary, to the effect that 
the conference aimed to secure if possible a re- 
duction in the number of forest fires caused by 
carelessness, and to codperate with the press in 
eliminating errors in publicity respecting fires 
that do oceur. 

George C. Joy, State supervisor of forestry, 
reviewed the situation from the standpoint of 
great fires, fifteen of which had occurred in the 
last twenty-five years, the greatest having been 
the Columbia fire of 1902. He emphasized that 
in recent years there had been a great increase 
in forest fire hazard; also complimented the 
railroads on having reduced the number of fires 
attributable to them so as to be ‘‘ almost fire- 
proof.’’ 


Ralph Budd, president, Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, spoke on the effect of irresponsible pub- 
licity in causing a decrease of 10 percent in 
tourist travel, citing that last year Glacier Na- 
tional Park had been erroneously reported as 
closed, due to forest fires, when in fact a single 
road in that park had been closed. He believed 
the public ought to be informed that precipita- 
‘tion this year had already been heavy, and that 
the prospect for the season of 1927 was for low 
fire hazard in the Pacific Northwest. Mr. 
Budd’s talk closed the morning session. 


The first speaker in the afternoon was Carl 


R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific. He 
remarked the progress made by railroads in 
having reduced the number of fires chargeable 
to them. 

Secretary Stevenson read a paper from J. J. 
Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellinghum, Wash., on ‘‘Prevention,’’ empha- 
sizing the need of public interest and respon- 
sibility, along with more fire wardens, and a 
policy of following up mystery fires. Eighty 
percent of forest fires, he said, were preventa- 
ble. 

Analyzes Forest Fire Hazard 


George S. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Tacoma, made a most effective speech on 
the subject, ‘‘What Do Forest Fires Mean to 
the Community, the State and the County?’’ 
He outlined the fir belt, with 12,000,000,000 feet 
in Oregon and Washington and 1,000,000,000 
feet in California, and a payroll of $190,000,- 
000, saying that commercially and every other 
way timber was the very life blood of this 
region. He told of forest fires, and the possi- 
bilities that here might be the greatest forest 
fire in the history of the world. He analyzed 
the fire hazard, and the leading part played by 
the logger in terms of fire loss. He minimized 
the smoke screen. He referred to denudation, 
and the prediction of Col. Greeley that the 
American people need never fear a timber 
famine if they use proper precautions and give 
encouragement to timber growing. The fact 
that the greatest forest in the world was in the 
fir belt was assurance that the growth could be 
made perpetual. 

A committee, of which Mr. Long was chair- 
man, recommended first the appointment of a 
committee on publicity; second, holding the 
second annual meeting in Portland, and, third, 
appreciation of Tacoma in having called the 
first conference. 

The attitude of the newspapers toward forest 
fire publicity was clearly stated by W. W. R. 
May, executive news editor of the Portland 
Oregonian; Fred N. Insinger, assistant pub- 
lisher Seattle Times; E. T. Allen, Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, Portland, 
and Marshall Dana, associate editor, Oregon 
Journal, Portland. Each of the speakers showed 
clearly that the newspapers would insist on 
securing the facts, and would present them 
without exaggeration; that they would gladly 
coéperate in handling news on the news basis 
alone, without suppression. ‘‘A forest fire is 
news; fire prevention is not news,’’ said one of 
them. They believed that a policy of educating 
the public to a sense of responsibility and fire 
consciousness should extend to the reporter and 
the headline writer, who were keenly alive to 
facts and aimed always to keep within them. 


Personnel of Publicity Committee 


At the close of the discussion, President 
Rhodes appointed the following committee, as 
provided in Mr. Long’s resolution: E. T. Allen, 
chairman; Marshall Dana; W. W. R. May; Ly- 
man F. Cronemuller, deputy State forester, 
Salem, Ore.; J. P. Austin, AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Seattle; Fred N. Insinger; Edwin Selvin, 
Business Chronicle, Seattle; Paul E. Kendall, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; M. J. 
Mingo, Tacoma Ledger. This committee will 
meet at the call of the chairman. 

I. H. Hans, State land commissioner, Boise, 
Ida., spoke briefly, approving the work of the 
convention. . 

John A. Davies, president Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce, commented on ‘‘ Forest Fire- 
mindedness.’? He thought publicity should 
note that forest fires never occurred in line of 
traffic, and that one would never see a forest fire 
unless he hunted for it. 


Frank Branch Riley spoke of the great, 
hideous menace of fire. ‘‘One careless smoker, 
one forgotten camp fire, can annihilate the 
scenery of a commonwealth for an entire sea- 
son,’’ he said. Of Tacoma, he remarked, ‘‘ That 
mountain out here in the front yard of Tacoma 
is the one, single, most glorious thing in 
America.’’ . 


Broadcasts Entertainment Programs 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.—The W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Co. has been broadcasting entertain- 
ment programs on Monday and Wednesday eve- 
nings beginning at 9:15 p.m. This is believed 
to be the first lumber company to use the radio 
as an advertising medium. 


The feature is being broadcast from Station 
KMOX, the Voice of St. Louis, and is known as 
the Southern Pine Program. It was announced 
that a 24-page booklet entitled, ‘‘ Built-in 
Beauty for Homes Old and New,’’ published 
by the Southern Pine Association, would be dis- 
tributed free to listeners-in who requested the 
booklet by postcard or letter. 


T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the 
lumber company, said that hundreds of requests 
for the booklet were received from nearly every 
State in the Union and from parts of Canada. 
The booklets are sent out by the Southern Pine 
Association, and the tie-up is made complete by 
sending copies of the requests to retail lumber 
dealers in the towns whence the requests came, 
so that the prospects developed through the 
radio programs might be made customers of 
southern pine. 

The broadcasting will continue through next 
week. 
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Important News Items of the Week Fr 


Sees Trend Toward Firmer Prices 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—A welcome visitor 
to Seattle lumbermen during the week was Wal- 
ter R. Fifer, manager of the Portland offices of 
the Prendergast Co., Marion, Ohio. Speaking 
of the fir market, he said: 

‘<T have found a very clear and well defined 
trend toward firmer prices. It is purely a psy- 
chological condition, but nevertheless it is fixed 
and determined; and according to my way of 
thinking it is the beginning of a definite upward 
movement. ’’ 

Mr. Fifer states that recently he has encoun- 
tered complaint after complaint on account of 
standard-matched flooring, which his customers 
say is the source of a great deal of trouble be- 
cause carpenters insist sometimes on laying the 
pieces wrong side up, being unable to tell which 
is which. The remedy, Mr. Fifer observes, is to 
mark the reverse side of the flooring, as author- 
ized by American lumber standards. At the 
same time, the prevalence of the complaints is 
a good argument in support of the contention 
for center-matched stock. 


Prizes for Miniature Logging Camp 

CENTRALIA, WasH., Feb. 12.—Fourth grade 
pupils of the Oakview school at this place were 
awarded first prize this week for a miniature 
logging camp, which they constructed as their 
art problem for January in connection with a 
study of the lumber industry. The pupils ob- 
tained their information and impressions first- 
hand by making a visit to a nearby logging 
camp and including noteworthy details in their 
model. Second prize went to the Edison school, 
and third prize to the Jefferson school. The 
judges were John Benedict, W. E. Brown and 
George Williams. 


Lemon Grove Yard Sold 


RAMONA, CALIF., Feb. 12.—The Lemon Grove 
Lumber Yard has been bought by the Park Lum- 
ber Co., of La Mesa, inclufling five lots on North 
Avenue, frame office building, sheds, trucks and 
other equipment, and about 200,000 feet of lum- 
ber. John Sigler, assistant manager of La Mesa 
yard, will be in charge at Lemon Grove. The 
yard was established in 1912 by J. W. Means, 
who three years later sold to A. 8. Kerfoot, 
formerly of Olympia, Wash. Mr. Kerfoot will 
assume active management of his two lemon 
ranches. in Lemon Grove. 


Important Logging Project Announced 

Astoria, OrE., Feb. 12.—A logging project 
which will prove of exceptional importance to 
the lower Columbia River district, and Astoria 
in particular from a logging and lumbering 
standpoint, was announced recently by the B-W 
Timber Co., a combined organization in which 
are merged the Westport Lumber Co. and the 
Knappton Mills Co., two of the larger lumber 
milling concerns in the Astoria district. 

These concerns, as the B-W Timber Co., ac- 
quired immense timber holdings in the Nehalem 
Valley southeast of Astoria about thirty miles. 
The timber purchased comprised a part of the 
Wright-Blodgett, J. J. Rupp and Nehalem In 
vestment Co. holdings. 

The primary importance of the B-W timber 
deal to the lower Columbia River region lies in 
the fact that the timber will all be milled in the 
Astoria district. With four primary logging 
railroads gradually encroaching upon the tract, 
it became something of a prize. The logs taken 
out will be milled either at Westport or Knapp- 
ton. 

Logging operations will begin within the year. 
The first essential to development of the tract 
is the extension of the Columbia & Nehalem 
River railway about seven miles until it taps 
the timber, while an ultimate extension of eleven 
miles will be necessary before the logging is 
completed. 

As both the Westport and Knappton mills 
do a cargo lumber business exclusively, the ac- 
quisition of this timber will have an important 


effect on the marine lumber shipments from the 
port of Astoria district. It places the two con- 
cerns practically in an independent position re- 
garding log supply for thirty years, the time 
estimated necessary for the logging of the en- 
tire tract. The logs will be taken out over the 
Columbia & Nehalem River railroad, which 
reaches the Columbia River at Kerry, and will 
be towed thence by rafts to the two mills. 

Engineering work for the railroad extension 
is already well advanced, while preliminaries to 
construction of the camps are under way. The 
main camp will be located about five miles from 
Jewell, on the Nehalem highway, and five sides 
will be operated from the camp, making it the 
largest logging operation in the entire lower 
Columbia River district. 


Old Log House Defies Father Time 


The accompanying photograph of a historic 
old log structure, situated on the Pacific High- 
way about twelve miles south of Chehalis, 
Wash., was taken recently by an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff representative, who was 
struck by its excellent state of preservation. 
This is one of the first buildings erected in the 
State, and was a stopping place for the covered 
wagon caravans that traversed the old Oregon 
Trail in the late 40’s and early 50’s. 

The eabin was built by John R. Jackson in 
1844, as his home, and it became famous as 
a stopping place for the pioneers who passed 
over the Oregon Trail during the next few 














Cabin built in 1844 is in good condition 


years. In addition to being used by the Jack- 
son family as their home, in 1850 and for some 
time thereafter it did service as a court house, 
being known as the Highland Court House. The 
house and lot were donated to the Washington 
State Historical Society by Augustine Donohue 
and wife in 1915. 

The floor of the house and porch are of hewn 
logs. The roof of hand-made shakes is in good 
condition. Some minor repairs have been made 
since the house passed into the hands of the 
historical society, but in the main it is just as 
the original builders left it eighty-two years 
ago. 

Improved Logging Swivel Developed 

CoEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO, Feb. 12.—The Black- 
well Lumber Co., of this city, has been using in 
its logging operations with complete success a 
new type of swivel invented and patented by 
Herbert F. Minster, of Coeur d’Alene. The 
features of the device which makes it particu- 
larly valuable for use in logging work are a ball 
and socket joint which permits of liberal rock- 
ing and rotating motions and the ease with 
which it may be assembled and disassembled, 
the parts being held together by one nut. 

The swivel is being used on one of the com- 
pany’s 10x13-inch Willamette donkey engines 
on a ground lead hauling an average of 1,500 
feet, log scale, up a 40 percent grade. Because 
of its design the swivel is making a direct sav- 
ing on cable. P. L. Sinrud, manager of the 
logging operations of the company, has endorsed 
the swivel as being one of the best of its kind. 


Red Alder Valuable Furniture Wood 

SEATTLE, WASsH., Feb. 12.—In Miscellaneous 
Cireular No. 66, ‘‘The Identification of Furni- 
ture Woods,’’ by Arthur Koehler, of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, the Department of Agri- 
culture gives definite recognition to western red 
alder as a hardwood valuable in the manufacture 
of furniture. This species (Alnus rubra) is dis- 
tributed along the Pacific coast from southeast- 
ern Alaska to northern California, and is most 
plentiful in Washington and Oregon. The book 
shows that red alder is made into cores of panels 
for table tops, dresser and chiffonier tops, sides 
and drawer fronts; and is used for exposed parts 
of kitchen furniture, and for legs, mirror frames 
and similar solid parts of household furniture in 
general. It is desirable for exposed parts, since 
it seasons easily, turns and carves well, holds 
its shape, and stains readily in imitation of ma- 
hogany or walnut. In hardness or strength 
as a beam or post it ranks between red gum and 
yellow poplar. 

Red alder grows rapidly. A few years ago 
it was practically valueless in the Pacifie North- 
west, being not desirable even for firewood. It 
thrives on bottom lands. With the development 
of furniture manufacturing on the West Coast, 
alder mills have sprung up at numerous points, 
and the sight of a truckload of alder logs is 
quite common on the highways. The wood has 
shifted from a growth of little value to a real 
asset among the forest products of the West 
Coast. Wee eee aeaerens 

Redwood Promotion Campaign 

San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 12.—‘‘ Use Red- 
wood, It Lasts!’’ This is the message that will 
be carried through all of the mid-continent and 
eastern States during the next three months in 
the largest exploitation and promotion program 
ever attempted by the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, representing virtually the entire red- 
wood industry of the world. R. F. Hammatt, 
secretary-manager of the association, left this 
city last night on the first leg of a trip, his 
first stop to be New Orleans and the second 
Chicago, where further progress eastward will 
be mapped. Following within a few days will 
be Winfield Scott, lecturer and ‘exploitation man 
of the association, who will spend the summer 
addressing civic organizations and women’s 
clubs throughout the middle West and East on 
the advantages of redwood for various pur- 
poses. His talks will be illustrated by stereop- 
ticon views taken throughout the redwood em- 
pire, showing scenery along the famous Red- 
wood Highway, views at the mills of the asso- 
ciation, and also pictures of homes built of red- 
wood and the architectural masterpieces which 
may be all-redwood construction. 

Mr. Hammatt during his trip will conduct 
special advertising and trade extension work, 
holding meetings primarily with salesmen of the 
different localities where he will visit. This trade 
promotional work will be handed to the sales- 
men, who in turn will carry the message to tlie 
dealers. 

The first of these meetings was held in San 
Francisco yesterday at the Palace Hotel, thirty- 
six salesmen and sales executives of the differ- 
ent member companies of the association being 
present. C. E. DeCamp, of the Casper Lumber 
Co., chairman of the meeting, spoke on ‘‘ Condi- 
tions in the Redwood Industry,’’ calling atten- 
tion to the need of added outlets in the East for 
the upper grades of redwood. The Redwood 
association’s advertising campaigns for 1927, 
which will be increased over the amount of space 
which was used last year, was explained by 
Dwight W. Jennings, manager of Lord, Thomas 
& Logan, advertising agency, which is handling 
the campaign for the year. His talk was illus- 
trated by copies of the advertisements which 
will run in the various trade journals reaching 
the retail trade and the magazines which will 
reach the ultimate consumer. 

Max E. Cook, of the association, spoke on the 
opportunities for service by the retail dealer in 
agricultural and architectural departments of 
the association, and Fred Holmes, of the Holmes- 
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Eureka Lumber Co., gave an interesting talk on 
‘¢‘Salesmanship and Qualifications of Sales- 
n.’? 

The message which will be carried East was 
given the salesmen by Mr. Hammatt, sketching 
at length the association’s merchandising mate- 
rials and dealers’ helps which will be used dur- 
ing the coming year to make the sale of redwood 
more easy for the retailer. 


Governor Heads Forest Week 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 12.—Declaring 
that timber conservation is a ‘‘ problem of para- 
mount importance affecting both the present and 
future welfare of the State,’’ Gov. C. C. Young 
announced yesterday that he had accepted chair- 
manship of the American Forest Week commit- 
tee for California, which will launch a forestry 
educational campaign during the week of April 
24 to 30. 

More than thirty civic agencies, forestry asso- 
ciations and Government departments besides 
a large number of lumber manufacturing com- 
panies will participate in the campaign, headed 
by the State’s chief executive for the first time 
in the history of California forest conservation 


Forestry Association Movement 


Loneview, WasH., Feb. 12.—Capt. J. B. 
Woods, chief forester of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., is supporting a movement to organize a 
forestry association for Cowlitz County and the 
lower Columbia region, and with that object in 
view is making a series of talks to interested 
communities. The association will undertake to 
find out what lands are adapted to farming, and 
the kind of farming best suited to the lands; 
also what lands should be reforested, and what 
lands are being reforested by nature. Investi- 
gation as indicated would make a survey neces- 
sary. Capt. Woods and associates believe the 
entire region of the lower Columbia is entering 
upon an era of unprecedented development. 


Consider Forestry Needs 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—The advisory coun- 
cil of the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station held its annual meeting here Feb. 9, 
with C. 8. Chapman, of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., as chairman. This body was formed a 
year ago to assist in directing the activities of 
the research branch of the Forest Service in the 
Northwest, and includes representatives from 
the State forestry departments, private timber 
interests, and the forestry colleges. At the meet- 
ing Feb. 9 a report was made on the work ac- 
complished during the last year on fifteen indi- 
vidual research projects covering growth and 
yield studies, slash disposal methods, forest tree 
planting technique, natural reproduction princi- 
ples, and fire prevention and suppression studies. 
Some of these studies have been completed and 
the results are being made available. The coun- 
cil considered the needs of the various interests 
and outlined the new studies to be taken up dur- 
ing the coming year. 





Asks Court Restraining Order 

SPOKANE, WAsH., Feb. 12.—Difficulties which 
have been festering for some time came to the 
surface this week when A. L. Porter, attorney 
in fact for the Western Lumbermen’s Inter- 
insurance Exchange and for many years and 
until recently, secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, filed a complaint in 
the superior court here against the members of. 
the advisory council of the exchange and asked 
a restraining order to prevent the board from 
meeting in Butte, Mont., Feb. 11. 

The complaint states in substance that the 
members of this board are attempting to oust 
him from control and to secure it themselves 
and $45,000 in funds now on hand in various 
banks. The complainant is now in California 
and would be physically unable to get to Butte 
in time to attend the meeting which he states to 
be for the purpose of putting a new manager 


in his place. He names F. E. Robbins and John 
Kendall as instigators of the plan to dispense 
with his services. Members of the advisory 
board as ‘named in the complaint are F. E. 
Robbins, White River Lumber Co.; John Ken- 
dall, Potlatch Lumber Co.; J. M. Crawford, 
Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co.; James S. Merrill, Mer- 
rill Co.; C. W. Gamble, Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co.; R. M. Graham, Monarch Lumber Co.; I. J. 
Kjosness, Madison Lumber & Mill Co.; E. C. 
Van Patten, Van Patten Lumber Co. and Robert 
Anderson, J. E. Lane, F. Dean Prescott and B. 
J. Boorman. 

An order was secured and a hearing ordered 
for Feb. 23. This morning John Kendall filed 





Peterpiperisms 
Prize Contest 


Open to any lumberman, or the 
employees of lumbermen. No em- 
ployee of the AMERICAN LUM- 
B may enter this contest. 


Each contestant may submit as 
many Peterpiperisms for each con- 
test as he desires. 


Each Peterpiperism must be a 
complete sentence and must say 
something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber in- 
dustry. Prizes will be awarded on 
the basis of originality and clever- 
ness, and winners will be announced 
in the issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN next after the date 


each contest closes. 


Peterpiperism Contest for Febru- 
ary ends Feb. 28, 1927. 


First Prize ....... $5.00 
Second Prize ..... 3.00 
Third Prize ....... 2.00 
Fourth Prize ...... 1.00 
Each month the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN will designate what 
letter is to be used for the coming 
month. The letter for February will 
be “P.”” All words must begin with 
the letter “P.”” The examples given 
below are just samples showing how 
the letter “B” is used instead of 
“P,” designated for February. 

Been building better barns by buying 
best boards, beams, battens, boasted 
brawny Billie Barton. 

Bill Burkett’s blushing bride became 
blue, but Bill banished blushing bride’s 
blues by building beautiful bungalow. 

All entries must be addressed to 
Contest Editor, AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., must be 
plainly marked with the month of 
the contest and must be in Con- 
test Editor’s hands by the day con- 


test ends. 

See Wanted and For Sale 
Department for examples of 
Piperisms. 











a petition asking that this order be dissolved, 
alleging that Mr. Porter is about to cancel 375 
lumber yard premiums and would leave the ex- 
change practically nothing with which to meet 
fire losses. He also asks that the amount of 
bond filed by Mr. Porter be increased from 
$1,000 to $50,000. Mr. Kendall states that the 
purpose of the Butte meeting was to consider 
consolidation with another exchange and also 
the filling of vacancies on the advisory board 
caused by death. He says that Mr. Porter de- 
sires to harass the members of the exchange 
which has 900 risks. In his affidavit, he says 


From Pacific Coast Lumber Centers 


‘*the cancellation notices referred to in the 
complaint and affidavit will cancel about 375 
lumber yard premiums in the Northwest with a 
total coverage of $3,750,000 and that the result 
of this is to impose greater and larger risks; 
that the premiums upon the insurance purported 
to be cancelled by said plaintiff will be about 
$35,000 or $40,000 and the exchange has about 
$45,000 on hand.’’ 

“Open Shop”’ Wins in San Francisco 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—The entire Pacific 
Northwest has taken notice that the San Fran- 
cisco carpenters’ strike is ended, and that the 


. outcome is an unconditional victory for the open 


shop. The strike began April 1, 1926, when the 
carpenters’ union notified all employers in the 
building trades in the Bay district that on and 
after that date ‘‘non-union carpenters can not 
work on the same job in this district with car- 
penters holding membership in the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of Amer- 
ica.’’ The strike ended suddenly Jan. 14 with 
the announeement that ‘‘normal conditions will 
be restored in the building trades in the San 
Francisco Bay district as rapidly as possible.’’ 
Union carpenters are permitted by craft officials 
to work with American-plan carpenters, with 
contractors giving them equal opportunity. The 
surrender of the unions, after eight and a half 
months of violence and crime, is complete. 
Throughout the strike, San Francisco kept up 
its building program, so that the total of per- 
mits in 1926 exceeded any previous annual con- 
struction figures. 


Farm Uses of West Coast Woods 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 12.—Prof. W. J. Gil- 
more, head of the agricultural engineering de- 
partment Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
and Prof. L. J. Smith, head of the agricultural 
engineering department Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, have spent some time this week 
in the office of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, 
criticizing and making suggestions on a booklet 
on the farm uses of West Coast woods. 

The booklet is being revised in accordance 
with their suggestions and will be issued some 
time in March. Their work on it is in accord 
with the bureau’s policy of calling in technical 
experts wherever necessary to secure authorita- 
tive statements. 


Original Views on Fire Prevention 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 12.—Clarence Hoard, 
president of the Bainbridge Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
with mill at Bainbridge, Vancouver Island, and 
sales offices at Victoria, was in Seattle during 
the week. He is an earnest advocate of forest 
protection, and sets forth quite original views as 
to the best methods of combating fires during 
the season of hazard. In brief, he believes that 
about 90 percent of effort should be expended 
in prevention, and says pointedly that after a 
forest fire has reached an advanced stage, as for 
example a crown fire, mere man is powerless 
against it and might as well withdraw his fire- 
fighting forces to.zones where fire prevention 
can be made effective. While a strong advocate 
of preventive measures, Mr. Hoard believes 
that compulsory burning of slash is a mistaken 
idea. For one thing, it is likely to damage the 
duff and retard vegetation. The luxuriant 
growth of foliage which comes forth rapidly 
in West Coast woods is nature’s way of ‘‘ fire- 
proofing,’’ he says, and provides a good fire 
resistant; but ground repeatedly burned over, 
through slash disposal and otherwise, loses its 
power to reproduce its annual crop of green. 

The mill of the Bainbridge Lumber Co. makes 
a specialty of long timbers, cutting them as long 
as 120 feet. It has produced timbers of consid- 
erable length, 48 inches square. The plant has 
8-hour capacity of about 80,000 feet, with mar- 
ket in all parts of the world. It is the only long- 
timber mill on Vancouver Island. It has stocks 
in its yard aggregating about 5,000,000 feet, of 
which half is air-dried clears. The plant has 
been shut down since Dec. 1. 
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Hardwood Demand Improving Slowly 


Continued Rains Reduce Output 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 15.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods is fair, and prices are hold- 
ing firm. There are a few exceptions to this 
rule, even with present conditions favoring high 
prices. Rains have put all logging roads under 
water, and mills are being forced down daily 
because of lack of logs. Few sections are for- 
tunate enough to have an ample supply of logs 
and production is sure to decline for the next 
few weeks. Rains are still falling. The report 
of the Valley Log Loading Co. shows few logs 
along the railroads into Memphis, and the com- 
pany expects it will be some weeks before there 
is a larger quantity. 

In the face of these conditions there is every 
reason to expect higher prices for hardwoods. 
The business is not what it should be, for buyers 
are holding off and prices should be considerably 
higher. All groups of buyers are in the market, 
however. The best demand is from automobile 
manufacturers, who are swamped with orders 
for new cars. Factories are running full time 
and consuming much hardwoods, particularly 
sap gum, elm and maple. These items are mov- 
ing rapidly. The building trades are still taking 
their share of hardwoods, although indications 
have been for a lessening of this demand. Floor- 
ing plants have again entered the market for 
raw materials, and sales of oak have gained, 
although prices have been exceptionally low. 
The furniture demand has not been up to ex- 
pectations, but is better than it has been for 
several weeks and is increasing daily. The ex- 
port demand is considerably improved. Ex- 
porters are beginning to get some nice business 
from the United Kingdom and prices are better. 
Bookings of space for March are rather heavy, 
and business, with the United Kingdom partic- 
ularly, is expected to be good by April. 

Claude M. Sheppard, London sales agent for 
the E. L. Bruce Co., who has been in Memphis, 
is returning to England on the Aluania, sailing 
from New York Feb. 26. 


Market Quiet; Prices Easy 

WARREN, ARK., Feb. 14.—The hardwood mar- 
ket continues quiet. Prices are holding steady, 
but orders are usually accepted at a slight con- 
cession under market. The woods are extremely 
wet, and mills not having good quantities of logs 
banked are closed down because logging is im- 
possible. High water at a good many points 
has shut mills. Stocks on yards are wet, and 
shipments have taken practically everything ex- 
cept green material. Hardwood flooring demand 
is light, with prices tending downward. Takings 
of rough oak by the hardwood flooring factories 
are considerably below normal. Hickory items 
are slow movers. There has been a slight de- 
mand for gum veneer logs. Demand for other 
logs is quiet. 


Fair Volume in Small Lots 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 14.—Although demand 
for big lots of hardwood stocks continues light, 
there is a fair movement in small lots, and a 
number of local concerns report good inquiries. 
Production continues off, because of high water 
in the South, some additional mills being down, 
many being unable to operate for lack of logs. 
Some companies report stocks on some items 
broken, and those of other items fairly good. 
Veneer inquiries have been better. Export mar- 
kets on lumber are a trifle more promising. 
Prices on inch stocks at Louisville: Poplar FAS, 
$95@105; saps and selects, $65@75; No. 1 com- 
mon, $48@52; 2A., $35@40, and 2B., $25@27. 
Walnut FAS, $215; selects, $150; No. 1 com- 
mon, $90; No. 2, $40. Ash, FAS, $85; common, 
$50. Sap gum, $58 and $45; quartered sap, $65 
and $50; plain red, $100 and $55; quartered red, 
$107 and $60. Plain red oak, $85 to $90 for 


FAS, and $66 for common; plain white, FAS, 
$90@95; common, $60@62. : 

F. E. Fibb, Fred G. Jones Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, was made vice president of the Building 
Material Credit Men’s Association at the annual 
election at the Kentucky Hotel today. O. R. 
Waterstratt, of the Anderson Manufacturing 
Co., was named a director. 

W. M. Kerrick, Mengel Co., Louisville, was re- 
elected president of the Louisville Purchasing 
Agents’ Association at the annual meeting held 
last week. 

H. J. Gates, Louisville Point Lumber Co., has 
returned, after a motor trip through the South, 
which carried him over parts of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, the Carolinas and 
Tennessee, the trip being made to look around 
with the idea of buying some timber. 

C. Walter Koehler, of the Henry Koehler Co., 
ex-president of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, had a son born during con- 
vention week. 


Sales Volume Makes Gain 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 14.—Continued strength was 
shown in the hardwood lumber market this 
week. January business volume was far ahead 
of what was expected, and the February move- 
ment is better than that for the corresponding 
period of last year, with shipments and sales 
continuing above production. Rainy weather 
continuing for several days, has stopped work 
in some of the logging camps. However, the 
mills have an ample supply of logs, due to the 
long dry spell. The gums continue to take the 
lead in sales, but all woods are moving. There 
is a fair export demand. 


Trade Slow but Improving 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 15.—The hardwood 
trade is frankly disappointed in the amount of 
business that has so far developed this year. 
Business is beginning to pick up. There has 
been an increase in inquiries and in the general 
run of orders in the last week, but the pace is 
still slow and below normal. Dealers are hope- 
ful that the spring rush will make up for the 
winter dullness. The technical position of the 
market is good, with no great accumulations of 
dry stocks either at the mills or in the hands of 
the consumers. 

Charles F. Shiels, president Charles F. Shiels 
Lumber Co., had a narrow escape last week. He 
had swerved his machine to avoid colliding with 
another car. His car skidded and went down 
an embankment, but was stopped by a clump of 
trees. Mr. Shiels escaped injury. 


Sizable Contracts Placed 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 15.—Conditions in the 
northern hardwood industry continue to show 
improvement. There is a trend toward higher 
prices, and some manufacturers are already 
holding desirable stocks at a premium. The au- 
tomobile body manufacturers are buying more 
freely, and some sizable contracts have been 
placed during the last week for hard maple and 
soft elm. This demand is largely for higher 
grades in 6/4 and thicker stock. The demand 
for hardwood culls is also quite active, and 
prices on these are very firm. Demand from 
other wood-consuming industries is less active, 
particularly from furniture and hardwood floor- 
ing manufacturers. Output of the latter indus- 
try has been low for a considerable period, and 
as a consequence rough flooring lumber has ac- 
cumulated. 

Conditions have been very satisfactory for 
logging during this winter, therefore the input 
of logs will be fully up to normal this year. All 
the sawmills are operating steadily, and in some 
cases night runs have been added. 


Logs Becoming Scarcer 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 14.—There has been 
little or no improvement in hardwood trade 
here, although inquiries seem to be increasing. 
Many hardwood mills in southern Indiana, south- 
ern Illinois and western and northern Kentucky 
are still closed down, being unable to get logs, 
A few mills in the tri-State section have some 
logs, but the supply is not large. Furniture 
manufacturers here say there has been a little 
slump in trade, and factories are being operated 
on short time. The furniture men are not buy- 
ing much lumber. Many wood consuming fae- 
tories in this city are being operated on fairly 
good time, but they are not in the market for 
any great amount of lumber. Prices of hara- 
wood are holding firm. Demand from automo- 
bile manufacturers is showing some improve- 
ment. 


J. L. MeCheskey has taken a position as 
buyer and salesman for the Daly Lumber Co., 
of Cincinnati, and will travel principally in the 
South. He will continue to make Evansville 
his home. His place with Graham Bros. has been 
— by E. A. Doane, formerly of Detroit, 

ich. 


Consider New Storage Tariff 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 14.—The ordinance 
pending before the city council here which would 
raise lumber storage charges at city wharves to 
as much as $1.20 a month appears to be dead, 
the opposition to the measure having been suffi- 
cient to prevent its being brought out of com- 
mittee with a favorable report. But the com- 
mittee is said to be prepared now to report 
favorably an ordinance which calls for the im- 
position of a fee of 20 cents per thousand feet 
for the first ten days or fraction thereof, of 25 
cents for the second period, and of 30 cents 
every ten days thereafter, making the highest 
tax 90 cents a month instead of 60 cents, as at 
present. 


J. H. Rodgers, vice president Lassen Box & 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco, last week called 
on some of the lumbermen who handle Pacific 
coast woods. 


Cutting Small Dimension Exclusively 


ASHLAND, WiIs., Feb. 14.—It is believed that 
the plan and methods of the Clubine Co., of this 
place, differ in several important particulars 
from those of any other concern manufacturing 
small hardwood dimension. This company manu- 
factures small dimension exclusively, and its 
entire plant and equipment are designed to ef- 
fect the greatest possible economies in produc- 
tion and utilization. 


Though the entire output of the Clubine Co.’s 
mill is small dimension, this stock is cut directly 
from the logs and not from regular hardwood 
lumber produced in the ordinary way. When 
brought into the mill the logs, if crooked, are 
cut into short lengths in order that the product 
sawed from them may be as nearly as possible 
straight grained. Not only are the logs cross 
cut, but they are sawn into cants or flitches 
and then are put through the dry kilns before 
being edged or cut to length for the dimension 
on order. 

It will be seen that by this method of utiliza- 
tion there is little waste in edging beyond that 
which is unavoidable in taking off the bark. As 
the cants or flitches are cut to the exact length 
of the dimension required, before being edged, 
it is not necessary to cut a wide edging at one 
end in order to carry the cut through to the 
other end and avoid a waney edge. 

By this method of manufacture it is practi- 
cable also to trim close to the edge of bark and 
therefore bring into the piece of dimension all 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 103 and 104 
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of the clear lumber possible from the outer part 
of the log. Therefore it is practicable to get 
longer, wider and clearer cuttings from lumber 
unedged than from edged stock, and the knots, 
hearts and other interior defects of the log 
become waste at the sawmill instead of being 
hauled to the consumer’s factory at a heavy 
cost of freight. 

Not only is there a great saving in freight 
due to avoiding the shipment of edgings and 
other waste material, but the practice of kiln 
drying before cutting up reduces the amount 
of degrade due to drying, at the same time that 
it makes available a kiln dried product of lighter 
shipping weight. 

In commenting on the methods of his com- 
pany, Walter B. Clubine, president and general 
manager said: 


‘‘This kind of an operation is the first step 
toward conserving our timber, and I am satis- 
fied that as time goes on and hardwood becomes 
more scarce it will be handled along the above 
lines. We must work along the lines of the 
old saying, ‘a dollar saved is a dollar earned.’ 
Every thousand feet of all hardwood lumber we 
can save is equal to the growing of a thousand 
feet, and this figured out on the basis of the 
time required to grow a thousand feet of hard- 
wood would show some amazing figures. The 
watchword today for all manufacturers produc- 
ing their raw material from our natural re- 
sources should be ‘Conserve’.’’ 


Market Conditions Improving 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 16.—The demand for 
hardwoods has somewhat improved during the 
last week, and wholesalers feel more encour- 
aged. With some yards trade was better last 
month than it was in January of last year, but 
others report last month’s trade below normal. 
But present conditions are regarded as more 
favorable. Prices have not changed greatly for 
some time, but more strength is reported in both 
basswood and gum. 


At the meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change last week, resolutions were adopted upon 
the death of James B. Wall, for many years a 
prominent member of the exchange and for- 
merly its president. The resolutions committee 
consisted of Harry L. Abbott chairman; John 
McLeod and William A. Perrin. 

Albert J. Phinney, president of the Iroquois 
Door Co., leaves on Feb. 20 for California, re- 
turning about April 1. 

Charles N. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, spent several days on a business trip 
to New England last week. 


Automobile Production Increasing 


Detroit, MicH., Feb. 14.—While automobile 
manufacturers are continuing to watch retail 
sales closely as a gage for present and future 
production schedules, there are increasing evi- 
dences of augmented output, particularly in the 





Where Most Lumber Is Sold, Boys 
Are Least Delinquent 


In a report made by Prof. Ernest W. Burgess, of the University 





of Chicago, based on a recent study of social conditions, some 
startling statements are made that should be of tremendous interest 
to lumbermen. In his study, Prof. Burgess found that 443 out of 
every 1,000 boys whose homes are in Chicago’s central business dis- 
trict become delinquents and are brought into court between the 
ages of 11 and 17 years. This study developed the fact that juvenile 
delinquency grows less and less the farther the boys live from the 
loop or central business district, and that it practically disappears in 
communities like Oak Park and the north shore towns. In preparing 
a plan for this study, Prof. Burgess divided the city into five zones. 
The first is the central business district, including the loop and ter- 
ritory immediately surrounding it; the second was termed the X 
zone of transition; the third, the zone of second immigrant settle- 
ment; the fourth, the zone of middle class residences, and the fifth, 
the zone of the commuters. In the last two zones, the study indi- 
cated, home owning flourishes. In the fifth zone, 62 percent of 
the houses are owned by residents, while in the first and second 
zones less than 1 percent are owned by the occupants. Prof. Burgess 
found that skilled workers moved their families out into the third 
zone, which is not too far from the factories in which they are em- 
ployed, while professional and office groups inhabit the next zone. 


Another interesting feature of the report is that foreign born resi- 
dents comprise 39 percent of the population of the first zone; 23 
percent of the second zone; 20 percent of the third; 19 percent of the 
fourth, and only 16.5 percent of the fifth. 


It is significant to note that home owning is more general in the 
outlying zones in which the homes largely are built of wood, and 
that here, too, delinquency is least among the boys. 
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ain and Scarcity of Logs Limit Output 


placing of larger orders for hardwoods and 
other materials. Retail car sales in most sec- 
tions are decidedly on the upswing, as especially 
evidenced from the forecast of General Motors 
that production schedules for the first quarter of 
this year will be based on factory sales of close 
to 400,000 units. Chevrolet production has 
reached a daily total of 4,000. Buick output is 
slightly above 1,000 cars daily for this month. 
Hudson-Essex is continuing operating schedules 
at the rate of 1,200 units daily, with a probable 
increase in March. Oakland is. operating on 
the basis of about 10,000 cars for this month, 
with plans for raising production to 14,000 dur- 
ing March. Other large plants are making in- 
creases in proportion. Body plants are report- 
ing large orders for future business. The Fisher 
Body Co. is rushing to completion all its new 
manufacturing units, and is planning an output 
of more than one million bodies this year. 


Better Demand Developing 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 14.—A better feeling 
is developing in the hardwood trade, with the 
market gradually expanding. Retailers are 
coming in with inquiries, some of which are de- 
veloping into orders. The feature of demand is 
that from industrial plants, principally furni- 
ture, automobile, casket and musical instrument 
concerns. All these lines are buying steadily, 
although confining orders to immediate wants. 
Railroad inquiry is good and is resulting in a 
fair business. Dry mill stocks are not large in 
any locality, as manufacturing and seasoning 
have been handicapped by bad weather. Some 
upper grades and thicker sizes are rather scarce. 
Flooring is continuing to show strength. Prices 
are well maintained. 


In view of continued pleasant weather, re- 
tailers are showing some interest in southern 
pine, although orders are small and far apart. 
There is still a wide range in quotations and 
some items are quite weak. Finish and flooring 
are the strongest items. Transit cars are still 
numerous and are often sold at low prices. 


Visions Cultural Progress 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 15.—T. B. Walker, 
well known local lumberman, 87 years old last 
week, visioned for Minneapolis a future in 
which cultural progress and economic prosperity 
will go hand in hand, each contributing toward 
the upbuilding of a Northwest metropolis. 


From a memory rich in experience, intimately 
bound up with the early growth and develop- 
ment of Minneapolis, he drew his materials, 
pointing out the stepping stones which have 
transformed the frontier town of fifty years 
ago to the city of today. 


Mr. Walker told how the passing of the lum- 
ber industry had changed the aspect of the city 
and how the rapid development of diversified 
agriculture was now contributing to its wealth. 

Peering back into the past, Mr. Walker told 
of his arrival in Minneapolis on what he in- 
tended should be only a short visit before as- 
suming his duties as a professor at Wisconsin 
university. Then, charmed by the climate and 
the possibilities of the city, he determined to 
make his home here, to play a part in the growth 
and development of the rugged Northwest. 

He recited his efforts and the efforts of his 
associates to build up a famous library system 
in Minneapolis. He took pride, also, in his 
achievements in establishing an art museum. 

Birthdays have become commonplace in the 
life of this pioneer lumberman. On his birth- 
day this year he went to his office as usual. A 
quiet dinner and a visit to his art museum, 
which soon is to be opened to the public as a 
gift from Mr. Walker to the city of his resi- 
dence for half a century, were other events of 
the day. 
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Hardwood Manufacturers Offered $4 


I have for some time been en- 
deavoring to divorce myself as 
much as possible from the per- 
plexities of active business. The 
wholly unexpected call, there- 
fore, to the presidency of the 
institute came as something of a 
shock to me. I can think of no 
other office involving a like 
amount of work and responsibil- 
ity which I would be willing to 
accept. I have been able to get 
the consent of my own mind to 
assume the duties of the presi- 
dency of the institute only be- 
cause of the fact that I have 
spent my life largely in the 
hardwood industry; because I 
helped to organize the institute; 
and because the mission it has is 
as yet incomplete, and I feel that 
if the hardwood lumbermen asso- 
ciated in the institute have 
unanimously called me, as I am 
informed was the case, I ought 
not to refuse my services to 
them. 

In assuming the duties of the 
presidency, it seems to me im- 
portant that we, at the start, 
shall have a clear vision of what 
we desire to accomplish during 
the year, and that we make a 
definite program for our work. 


Formulation of Program 


It seems to me that in the 
formulation of a program we 
should first of all consider our 
policies and objectives, respect- 
ing a number of subjects, such as 
standardization, trade extension, 
statistics, sales code and arbi- 
tration, and our relationship to 
other associations and codpera- 
tive groups. 

These I may mention in order: 

(1) Standardization and sim- 
plification of hardwood lumber 
grades: One of the fundamental 
objectives for which the institute 
was organized was to promote the 
making of hardwood lumber 
grades which would eliminate as 
much as is reasonably possible of 
the preventable waste in the 
manufacture and use of hard- 
wood lumber. 

Our advocacy of the simplifica- 
tion and standardization of hard- 
wood lumber grades rests on two 
definitely established facts: 

(a) The great diversity of 
hardwood lumber uses and the 
present highly specialized char- 
acter of consumption require- 
ments demand changes in the 
specifications under which lum- 
ber is now classified at the 
mills. The independent and 
intensive investigation by the 
United States Forest Products 
Laboratory has clearly dem- 
onstrated this need. 

(b) It is to our interest, to 
the interest of the public, to 
dealers, to consumers, to every- 
one, to bring about suitable 
grade revision in order that we 
may save unnecessary waste of 
timber; serve our customers 
better, preserve our markets; 
and reduce the cost to the pub- 
lic of articles made in whole or 
in part of wood; 

I have heard of considerable 
impatience because more progress 


W. M. Ritter, president Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

Institute, before a meeting of the board of directors 

at Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 12, 1927, offers plan for 
future activities of the industry 


has not been made on this sub- 
ject. It would serve no good 
purpose to review the history of 
our standardization activities or 
to attempt to point out the vari- 
ous reasons for delay in bringing 
this work to a conclusion. Past 
discussions of this subject, both 
public and private, have indi- 
eated much misunderstanding of 
the technical facts involved, as 
well as of the purposes and plans 
of the institute in respect 
thereto. Moreover, a_ great 
many, it seems, have been slow 
to comprehend truly what the 
real effect will be of the sim- 
plification and standardization of 
grades. 

But all of the impatience with 
the slowness of the progress may 
not be justified. The subject is 
one in which progress could not 
be very rapid; moreover, in 
many subjects it is wise to make 
haste slowly. We have no oe- 
casion whatever to 
be discouraged. 
Much progress has 
been made; much 
educational work 
done. The rank and 
file of the institute 
members have _ re- 
mained steadfast in 
their adherence to 
the cause and have 
over and over re- 
affirmed their faith 
in the standardiza- 
tion movement. 


Work to Continue 


There can be no 
let-up in bringing 
simplification and 
standardization to 
full success. Not 
only will there be no 
let-up, but our ef- 
forts shall be re- 
doubled and intensified, in order 
that any time lost in the past 
shall be retrieved. 

And I may say that I regard 
the future as most auspicious for 
accomplishment. The Forest 
Products Laboratory and our own 
standardization committee have 
done excellent and industrious 
work, and the further investiga- 
tion required for the complete 
formulation of all hardwood 
grades should not be a difficult 
undertaking. 

We do not ask, we must not 
ask, for any rules which will 
favor any group or class to the 
detriment of others. Rules must 
be so formulated as to be benefi- 
cial to the public and fair to all. 

There are no obstacles in the 
way of simplification and stand- 
ardization of hardwood lumber 
grades which the hardwood asso- 
ciations working through the 
Central Committee can not over- 
come. 

During the last year, a happy 





coordination of effort to promote 
the cause of standardization was 
agreed upon officially by the 
institute and the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association in the 
adoption of the ‘‘ Kirby resolu- 
tion.’’ This resolution follows: 
**Tt is the sense of this con- 
ference that all manufacturers 
of hardwood lumber and all 
trade associations, especially 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

Institute and the National 

Hardwood Lumber Association, 

and all of their members, 

should give earnest and sincere 
support to the program of 
standardization as being con- 
ducted by the Central Commit- 
tee on Lumber Standards. In 
this work of standardization 
the recommendations of the 

Forest Products Laboratory 

and of all regional hardwood 

associations, as well as _ all 

other helpful agencies, should 
have due _ consid- 
eration. 

**Tt is likewise 
the sense of this 
conference that 
the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute should, as 
early as_ practi- 
cable, abandon its 
inspection service 
and withdraw its 
grading rules, at 
the same time 
persevering dili- 
gently in its other 
association activ- 
ities. It is also the 
hope of this con- 
ference that all 
southern and east- 
ern manufacturers 
will immediately 
become subscribers 
to the services of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute, as well as subscribers 
to the services of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

**To the carrying into effect 
of these proposals, we mutually 
pledge to each other our influ- 
ence and service.’’ 


Cause Is Right 


The cause of simplified and 
standardized hardwood lumber 
grades is assured of success; of 
that I have not the shadow of 
a doubt. The cause is right; it is 
in the interest of the public; it 
is a conservation measure of the 
first magnitude; it is a matter of 
justice to consumers, who have 
a right to receive lumber adapted 
only to their needs and which 
they can use; it is in no way 
prejudicial to dealers, and it in- 
volves no injustice to the pro- 
- om but will be of benefit to 
all. 

Possibly the result of the work 
of the institute, the National 


Hardwood Lumber Association, 
and the other bodies working 
through the Central Committe 
may not exactly please us all; but 
the important thing is that it 
will give the world the best sys. 
tem possible of simplified and 
standardized hardwood lumber 
grades, as a part of American 
Lumber Standards. If its work 
is not perfect, it can be improved, 
and any defects remedied by fu- 
ture revisions and amendments, 

It was highly appropriate that 
the institute at its last annual 
meeting urged the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards to 
renewed and vigorous work on 
this subject, until a definite set 
of American standards for hard- 
wood lumber is adopted and 
available for all who desire to 
use it. 

The purpose thus expressed, it 
is our duty to carry out so far 
as in us lies the power; and in 
so doing let our course be one of 
conciliation and accommodation, 
Let us be watchful that we make 
no mistakes in the future. If 
there have been mistakes in the 
past, let us forget them. I prefer 
to let bygones be bygones, and I 
want to appeal to all members of 
the board and all hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturers to take the 
same attitude. To the future let 
us look for harmony and accon- 
plishment. 

(2) Trade Extension: The in- 
dustry is to be congratulated 
upon the progress it has made in 
advertising oak and gum. This 
work has been effective in 
enabling these woods to hold 
place in the markets. 

The fundamental problem con- 
fronting the industry is a broad 
and basic one. It has to do with 
the whole subject of the uses of 
lumber and lumber products as 
opposed to the innumerable sub- 
stitutes and synthetic articles 
offered as ‘‘just as good’’ or 
‘*cheaper and better.’’ 

The situation of many lumber 
users with respect to competitive 
articles is comparable to that of 
the public before the days of 
pure food and drug laws. Then 
the public was the victim of 
every kind of article which 
quackery could invent and in- 
genious deception palm off on the 
users. Today the public is the 
victim of not only countless 
quackeries, but also of the false 
claims made in behalf of many 
commodities competing with lum- 
ber, good in themselves for some 
purposes, but of little real value 
when honestly compared with 
wood, for purposes and in many 
fields where they are displacing 
wood. 

In this state of the case, and 
realizing the inroads made upon 
wood, the lumber industry of the 
nation, embracing all kinds of 
woods and-all branches of the 
industry, is engaged in raising 
funds for a National lumber 
trade extension campaign. This 
campaign will last five years and 
will expend a minimum of 
$1,000,000 a year in the interest 
of the lumber industry. No 
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more statesmanlike and business- 
like enterprise was ever under- 
taken by the industry. It is de- 
serving of the support of every 
jumberman, and the institute by 
a unanimous resolution at its last 
meeting, recommended its sup- 
port by all of its members. 


Institute Will Support Campaign 


The policy of the institute thus 
declared is fully to support this 
campaign by working through 
the National committee. The 
institute has membership on this 
committee and we should take 
the necessary steps to see that 
this policy is made fully effec- 
tive. Not only will our species 
advertising, such as that done by 
the Oak and Gum Service bu- 
reaus, be more effective, but our 
individual advertising will be 
then much more productive. 


The National campaign will 
lay the broad foundation for 
more effective and successful ad- 
vertising of every other charac- 
ter. It will give us markets 
which otherwise would not be 
open to lumber of any kind. If, 
for example, a builder has his 
mind foreclosed against lumber 
and proposes to build his house 
of other materials, where is the 
opportunity for any lumberman 
to get any business on that job? 
The National campaign will not 
only help to prevent the further 
foreclosing of minds against 
lumber but will disabuse many 
minds already foreclosed; and 
will open up sales opportunities 
which do not now exist. 


I should emphasize that the 
support of that campaign does 
not mean that other kinds of ad- 
vertising which I have referred 
to should not go forward as 
usual—they should. Therefore, I 
feel the National trade extension 
campaign is of the highest impor- 
tance to us because it will make 
our campaign in behalf of gum, 
oak and other woods doubly 
fruitful. 


(3) Statistics: The statistical 
work of the institute is, I believe, 
recognized by general consent as 
one department of its work which 
has been most successfully con- 
ducted. It should be the policy 
of the institute during the com- 
ing year to support and foster 
that work, and we should adopt 
the measures necessary to secure 
at least the three following ob- 
jectives: 

(a) More complete codperation 
of our members in the statistical 
work, 


(b) More contributors to the 
Statistics; in fact, every hard- 
wood manufacturer should, if 
possible, be induced to  par- 
ticipate. 

(ec) An encouragement of the 
members to more careful study of 
the reports that are issued, and 
especially to a better understand- 
ing of the economic principles 
involved. 


(4) Sales Code: The adoption 
at the last meeting of the insti- 


President Ritter cites progress of standardization 

program and pleads for full coédperation of hard- 

wood manufacturers to bring about era of better- 
ment for industry 


tute of a revised sales code, the 
work of several years’ earnest 
effort, marked a definite step of 
progress, and the thanks of the 
institute are due to those who 
have so earnestly labored to 
bring this to accomplishment. 
Likewise it was a forward step 
that was taken by the adoption 
of the resolution endorsing the 
principle of arbitration in trade 
disputes. The arbitration fea- 
ture, when properly formulated, 
might well become a part of the 
sales code. The value of the 
sales code and of the arbitration 
principle will depend upon the 
extent to which they are approved 
and recognized, not only by the 
institute, but by various other 
associations. I, therefore, strong- 
ly recommend that the sales code 
committee be requested to initi- 
ate conferences with other asso- 
ciations, such as those that have 
already taken place with the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation with the end in view of 
getting all to agree upon a single 
sales code and arbitration under- 


ue of the services of that associa- 
tion to the lumber industry of the 
country is too well known to need 
any particular specification by 
me. The institute should resume 
full codperation in that organiza- 
tion at the earliest possible date, 
and take its proper stand therein, 
along with and by the side of all 
of the rest of the great regional 
lumber associations from over 
the whole United States. Some 
of us seem to forget the character 
of that organization. It is an 
organism of which the institute 


is an integral part. it is com- 
posed of lumber associations; 
apart from these constituent 


associations it has no separate 
existence in fact. It is an agency 
of the institute to do for it cer- 
tain things which can best be 
done in that way. In that sense 
it is as much a part of the insti- 
tute as is our statistical depart- 
ment or any other branch of our 
work. 

(b) The National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. I have al- 
ready alluded to the accord that 











The service of merchandising lumber is a highly 
specialized service, and it is too plain for argument 
that the character of mutual respect and confidence, 
which should prevail between business men, is not 
promoted by keeping alive ancient animosities. 











standing, by which all of these 
associations and their members 
through them would be com- 
mitted, and it should be the pol- 
icy of our representatives in 
such negotiations to meet all of 
those with whom this subject is 
discussed in an attitude of open- 
mindedness, and confer with 
them in the broadest spirit of 
mutual accommodation. It must 
be realized that on such a diffi- 
cult matter, in order to secure the 
concurrence of a _ considerable 
number of associations, repre- 
senting many diversified inter- 
ests, the subject must be ap- 
proached with a willingness to 
take and give, and in a spirit of 
mutual accommodation; other- 
wise, it can not be expected that 
concord will be had. 

(5) Relationship with other 
associations and groups: The 
institute should cultivate closer 
relationship and spirit of co- 
operation and fellowship with 
other associations. In this con- 
nection I may make some speci- 
fications: 

(a) National Lumber 
facturers’ Association. 


Manu- 
The val- 





was reached between that asso- 
ciation and the institute by the 
adoption during the last year of 
the agreement, known as. the 
‘*Kirby resolution.’’ That event 
marked the beginning of what I 
am sure everyone hopes will be 
an era of good feeling and of 
fellowship between that associa- 
tion and the institute. As every- 
one knows, there has been in the 
past a degree of rivalry respect- 
ing certain functions, which has 
now been eliminated. 

Under the arrangement which 
has been made, the National 
Lumber Association is furnishing 
the only official inspection now 
being employed in hardwoods. 


An Era of Better Things 


For the institute to give up its 
inspection service, which it did, 
was a proof of its desire to elim- 
inate the differences which have 
divided the industry in the past. 
On the other hand, the agreement 
of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association to support stand- 
ardization, and to work through 
the Central Committee on Lum- 
ber Standards to produce a 


kupreme Opportunity to Co-operate 


system of hardwood lumber grad- 
ing standards, to become a part 
of the American Lumber Stand- 
ards, was a development highly 
gratifying to all friends of waste 
elimination, and to conservation 
of so important a natural re- 
source as our hardwood timber, 
and if these two associations go 
forward in the future, as I be- 
lieve they will, in a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, an era of 
better things is in store for the 
whole industry. 


There can be no doubt that a 
very great number of the lumber 
manufacturers, in such an asso- 
ciation as the institute, need the 
services of many of the non- 
manufacturing members of the 
National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. The service of mer- 
chandising lumber is a highly 
specialized service, and it is too 
plain for argument that the 
character of mutual respect and 
confidence, which should prevail 
between business men, is not pro- 
moted by keeping alive ancient 
animosities. 


Recognizes Wholesaler 


And in this connection, I want 
to take this occasion to say that 
this organization recognizes the 
important function of the whole- 
saler of hardwood lumber, his 
necessary position in the hard- 
wood industry, and the service he 
performs in the distribution of 
our products. It is our desire 
and purpose to cultivate and im- 
prove our relationship with the 
wholesaler, and not to oppose or 
antagonize this important group. 
These groups should not be hostile 
rivals; but their work and their 
efforts should supplement each 
other, and I feel that the time 
has come when the work of 
cementing and making perma- 
nent that status is all that re- 
mains to be done. We have only 
to continue to pursue the subject 
with mutual confidence, respect, 
and trust to assure that happy 
condition. And it is my earnest 
urge of this body that it do all 
things possible completely to ac- 
complish this end. 


(ec) I have spoken of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association specifically because 
of our membership in that asso- 
‘ciation. I have spoken of the 
National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation because its functions 
are exclusively in the hardwood 
field, and, therefore, very close 
to us. There are other associa- 
tions with which we can and 
should coéperate from time to 
time on specific questions of 
mutual interest, and when oe- 
casion arises it should be our 
fixed policy to meet them also in 
the same spirit of accommoda- 
tion and mutual confidence and 
helpfulness. 


(6) Conclusion. We must em- 
phasize in our contacts with our 
fellow lumbermen the importance 
of their joining with us and co- 
operating in the work which we 
have laid out. There are those 
who take the position that they 
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will join in our efforts after we 
have succeeded. They overlook 
the fact that success requires 
their help and coéperation and 
that after our objectives are 
reached, their help will be of 
little or no importance. They 
do not seem to realize that 
**Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’’ Many of 
them frankly recognize the de- 
sirability of the objectives 
sought, but do not realize that 
they are delaying the realization 
of these objectives and are seek- 
ing to reap where they have not 
sown. I believe that very few 
hardwood manufacturers would 
take this position if we pointed 
out to them its inconsistency. 

I have refrained from bring- 
ing to your attention some things 
which you might with propriety 
be asked to consider. I feel that 


it will be best for us to confine 
our work to a limited number of 
subjects, and endeavor to do 
what we do well. 


Opportunities Missed 


As I look back over the his- 
tory of the association activities 
of the hardwood lumber produc- 
ers of the South and East during 
the last quarter of a century, I 
am saddened at a realization of 
the opportunities we have missed. 
I have often wondered, and some- 
times questioned, whether the 
lumbermen were possessed of suf- 
ficient cohesion and of sufficient 
disposition to codperate with 
each other to do effective asso- 
ciation work. 

In the face of some of the 
challenges of the past, we have, 
I must confess, failed. The pres- 
ent I regard as a supreme test, 


as well as a supreme opportunity. 
The things I have urged upon 
your attention are so vital and 
their necessity so self-evident, 
that mere statements of the 
propositions carry their own 
demonstration. 

If the hardwood lumbermen of 
the South and the East can not 
unite whole-heartedly in an ef- 
fort to accomplish this limited 
number of vitally important 
things, may we not question 
whether it is worth our while 
further to give our time and 
energy to their service? 

In conclusion, I want to em- 
phasize as forcibly as I ean, at 
the risk of some repetition, the 
importance of having full codp- 
eration from the membership in 
the institute activities. This is 
a cooperative organization and 
our ultimate destiny will be de- 


———— 


termined by our ability to ¢. 
operate. This means our ability 
to give our time, effort, and sy 
port to those activities which 
may not impress us as so impor. 
tant as those which we indivyig. 
ually regard as the most impor. 
tant. Let us unselfishly support 
those activities of the institute 
about which we may be less ep. 
thusiastic and thereby gain the 
support of others for those actiy. 
ities which we individually re. 
gard as the most important, 
Only in this way can the institute 
yield the highest beneficial re. 
turns to us. Manifestly the sue. 
cess of one activity will aid the 
other. Let us, therefore, take 
the broad and unselfish view ang 
resolve heartily to support these 
vitally important activities to 
which I have thus briefly re. 
ferred. 


Lumberman’s Home Is Another Mount Vernon 


{Continued From Front Page] 


Mount Vernon. While, as has been stated, the Shadle estate is ‘‘ officially ’’ 
named ‘‘ Blue Grass Farm,’’ it is known far and wide as ‘‘ Mount Vernon 
on Kanawha.’’ From the portico of this ‘‘Mount Vernon,’’ instead of 


looking out over the historic Potomac, one has a wonderful 
view of a great expanse of Kanawha River rich bottom lands, 
a mile wide and perfectly cultivated, while in the background 
are the West Virginia hills, blending into grayish-green in 
the far distance. 


decorated with tapestry paper depicting old French scenes. To the left 
is the great living room, with pipe-organ console on one side. In this 
room is a great fireplace, and every other room of the house also has a 





fireplace. The sun-parlor is beyond the living room, and looks 
out upon a formal garden. At the right of the hallway is the 
library and beyond is the dining room. 
serving room, kitchen and storage room. 


Then comes the 
Throughout the 


When Mr. Shadle selected this spot as the place to make his 
boyhood dream of a beautiful country estate come true, he 
and Mrs. Shadle determined to incorporate therein as many 
as possible of the beauties of the Washington estate at Mount 
Vernon. They succeeded not only in building a home that 





lower floor the furnishings are in perfect keeping with the 
architecture, and have been selected with the best of taste. 
On/‘the second floor are a series of bedrooms and baths, 
several of these rooms opening onto balconies and porches. 
The attic is fitted out with cedar-lined storage rooms, and 
on the roof is an observation porch. 


is in many respects a duplicate of the original Mount Vernon, 
but also in giving to it the atmosphere of that historic place 
to such a degree that the visitor experiences almost a thrill 
of patriotism when he comes up the driveway. 

The great house is situated in a fourteen-acre park, where 
every natural beauty not only has been preserved, but the 
ensemble vastly improved by modern landscaping. Shrub- 
bery, flower gardens and trees have been plaéed in such man- 
ner as to enhance the scenic effect. Stretching away from 
the park in which the house is located is a 700-acre expanse 
of the finest bluegrass grazing land in the State, dotted here 
and there with great oaks and other trees, left as shade for 
the cattle as well as to give beauty to the landscape. 





H. E. SHADLE, 
Charleston, W. Va.; 


The exterior of the house is clapboarded, and painted 
white, with green shutters. The Colonial atmosphere is pre- 
served throughout, the implements about the fireplace being 
of hand-wrought metal, while the hardware, such as door 
handles, latehes, hinges ete., are of wrought iron, hand- 
fashioned and of correct Colonial design. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shadle are delightful hosts, one of their 
greatest pleasures being that of entertaining their friends 
amid the beautiful surroundings of Blue Grass Farm, or as 
most of their friends insist on calling it, ‘‘Mount Vernon 
Farm.’’ But the comforts and luxuries provided on every 
side are not permitted to detract from the farm atmosphere. 
Mr. Shadle takes great pride in being a real farmer, and 





Extensive farming operations are carried on, all by the 
most modern methods and with the most improved machinery 
and equipment. Dairying and poultry raising are conducted 


on a large scale. Around the big barns and stables Mr. Shadle has created 
a little village, having built fourteen modern cottages for the farm hands 
and installed a store which is kept fully stocked with general merchandise, 


for the convenience 
of his farm help and 
to contribute to their 
contentment. 

As to the house it 
self, the Colonial style 
of architecture 
is faithfully carried 
out both in exterior 
and interior. Just as 
in the original Mount 
Vernon, the portico is 
upheld by eight lofty 
columns. The front 
doorway is a duplicate 
of that of the Wash- 
ington home, as is also 
the little baleony 
placed just above it. 

On entering the 
front door one faces a 
Colonial stairway, the 
reproduction being 
perfect. The room is 





Built of wood from sills to rooftree, this palatial country residence of H. E. Shadle closely 
resembles the original Mount Vernon 


Lumberman Whose 
Home Is Modeled After 
Mount Vernon. 


enjoys talking about crop rotation, soil culture, dairying, 
or the raising of fine horses, with the same gusto that he 
converses on politics, literature or his lumber business. Like- 


wise Mrs, Shadle, seated at the pipe organ playing a classical selection, 
may at the end turn aside enthusiastically to tell her guests about her 
flowers, her vegetable garden, or the thousand or more White Leghorns 


kept on the estate. 
From every part of 
the house paths lead 
into the delightful 
grounds. Mr. Shadle 
is about to put a 
gravel surface on 
these, the cinder base 
having had nearly time 
enough to settle. To 
an unpracticed eye the 
landseaping and plant- 
ing seem complete, but 
Mr. Shadle says that it 
has hardly begun. 
With this statement in 
mind one may only 
close his eyes and 
vision an earthly para- 
dise for next year, 
when the comprehen- 
sive plans of the owner 
have more nearly ap- 
proached completion. 
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News Events of the Week in the South 


Norfolk Dealers at Laurel 

LAUREL, Miss., Feb. 15.—Laurel was particu- 
larly honored when on Wednesday, Feb. 9, it 
had the privilege of entertaining a party of dis- 
tinguished Norfolk (Va.) retail lumber dealers. 
They included Paul E. Hanbury, of the Ports- 
mouth Lumber Corporation, C. M. Baylor, of the 
Baylor Lumber Co., W. C. Arrington, of the W. 
c. Arrington Lumber Co., Banks Walker, of the 
Sawyer-Walker Lumber Co., and J. Walter Mar- 
tin, of the J. E. Ethridge Lumber Co. This 
group is now engaged in making an extensive 
trip throughout the pine and hardwood manufac- 
turing section of the South. While in Laurel, 
they were shown around the city and through 
the plants of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., and the 
Mason Fiber Co. The party left here for D’Lo, 
Jackson and thence to New Orleans, where after 
spending a day or two, it is the intention to 
return to Norfolk. 


Large Movement of Cross Ties 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 14.—Eastern railroads 
are drawing heavily on this section for cross 
ties, and two schooners will sail from this port 
this week for New York, each carrying approxi- 
mately 30,000 ties. It is expected that a cargo 
of 30,000 ties will move from Pensocola each 
month, destined for north Atlantic ports. The 
New York Central Railroad Co. is said to be one 
of the heaviest purchasers and is reported to be 
in the market for approximately half a million 
ties, practically all of which are to be creosoted. 
Other eastern railroads also are reported to be 
buying heavily in this section. 


Will Expand Hardwood Operations 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 14.—Gratification at the 
progress made by the Kirby Lumber Co. during 
the last year was expressed here last Tuesday 
when the board of directors met for the annual 
meeting and election of officers. The meeting 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the com- 
pany. 


While the firm was organized in July, twenty- . 


five years ago, it was not until the following 
January that actual business operations began. 
The end of the quarter-century finds the Kirby 
company one of the largest in the country. It 
is easily one of the first two companies in the 
production of hardwood. 

The personnel of the company was unchanged 
at the election. The policy was likewise undis- 
turbed by the directors. 

Expansion of the hardwood operations and 


‘ installation of new equipment in the hardwood 


mills, in line with the policy of that branch of 
the company, was decided by the directors. 
Some new machinery is already ‘being set up. 

Most of the 200,000,000 feet acquired in 1926 
was hardwood and the company holds options 
on an additional 100,000,000 feet of hardwood 
which will probably be purchased during this 
year. The hardwood department last year cut 
an average of 375,000 feet a day. 

The policy of the hardwood department is to 
sell as much as possible in the finished state, 
instead of following the old method of selling 
in the rough state and leaving it to the pur- 
chaser to finish it. All new equipment is de- 
signed to cut special dimension to the sizes and 
lengths needed by the consumers. Finished floor- 
ing and trim are also turned out by the Kirby 
hardwood mills. 

All officers of the company were reélected. 
Board of directors: John H. Kirby, J. W. Link, 
J. F. B. Raweliffe, John G. Logue and W. N. 
Sangster, all of Houston, Tex.; F. M. Kirby, of 
Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Claude G. Rives, jr., of New 
Orleans, La.; J. H. Keefe, of Chicago; and J. 
M. McCormick, of Dallas, Tex. 

Officers: John H. Kirby, president; J. W. 
Link, vice president and general manager; J. 
F. B. Raweliffe, vice president and treasurer; 
W. N. Sangster, assistant general manager; C. 
H. Rhoads, secretary and general auditor; Wil- 


liam T. Hancock, traffic manager; M. E. Miller, 
assistant treasurer; Ray Wiess, general sales 
manager; Clarence C. Smith, manager yellow 
pine sales; Eugene F. Horan, manager hard- 
wood sales; R. R. Williams, manager yellow 
pine export sales; H. M. Seaman, land and tax 
commissioner; E. V. Clark, forest engineer; J. 
M. Seale, purchasing agent; and F. L. Pasche, 
assistant purchasing agent. 
Specializes in Gum Flooring 

CHARLESTON, 8S. C., Feb. 14.—It seems that, 
more and more, this is becoming an age of spe- 
cialization. Making one thing, and making that 
well, is a policy many firms have found highly 
profitable. And that these specializing firms 
have prospered is evidence that the policy has 
also been profitable to the consumers of the 
product, either in the way of a better product, 
or a lower priced product, or both. 

One example of prosperous specialization that 
stands out in the lumber industry is that of the 
D. W. Alderman & Sons Co., Alcolu, 8. C., spe- 
cialist in rock gum flooring. This company was 
organized in 1883 by D. W. Alderman, father of 
the present owners and operators of the business, 
and has been in continuous operation at the pres- 
ent location since that time. During these many 
years scientific methods of kiln drying the wood 
to go into flooring and improved manufacturing 








PAUL R. ALDERMAN, 
Alcolu, 8. C.; 


Sales Manager, 
D. W. Alderman & Sons 


R. J. ALDERMAN, 
Alcolu, 8S. C. ; 


President, 
D. W. Alderman & Sons 
Co. Co. 


process have been developed that make Alder- 
man’s ‘‘Rock Gum Flooring’’ distinctively dif- 
ferent, that are rapidly increasing the markets 
and that permit it to to be sold at prices that 
assure dealers a good margin of profit. 

The capacity of the Alderman operation is 
125,000 feet a day and at the present rate of 
production there is in sight a sufficient supply 
of logs to maintain operation for another 
twenty-five years. During 1926 the company 
shipped 3,188,713 feet of rock gum flooring or, 
figuring on the basis of 17,000 feet to the car, 
about 188 ears. The sales last year were about 
double those of 1925, which in turn exceeded 
those of 1924 more than two times. The indica- 
tions are that the sales during 1927 will greatly 
exceed those of last year, and that they will con- 
tinue to increase as more and more people come 
to know and appreciate the beautiful, durable 
and economical qualities of this flooring. Last 
year sales were made in a territory extending 
from Texas to New England. 

All of the rock gum flooring produced by this 
company is branded with the company’s name, 
end matched, hollow backed and bundled. R. J. 
Alderman is president and manager of the com- 
pany and Paul R. Alderman is the sales man- 
ager. 


Buys Southern Hardwood Tract 


MeEmpHis, TENN., Feb. 16.—The G. C. Young- 
erman Lumber Co. (Inc.), organized here more 
than three years ago, has completed a deal for 
the purchase of 60,000 acres of hardwood timber 
located in Mississippi and Alabama. The timber 
land was purchased from 8. K. Ingham, of Okla- 
homa City, and John Hutchinson, of Laurel, 
Miss., and includes all the hardwood timber 
owned by the Hutchinson-Moore Lumber Co., 
Fouke, Miss.; the Ingham-Burnett Lumber Co., 
Allison, Ala., and the Consolidated Lumber Co., 
of Eutaw, Ala. 


With the purchase of this timber it was an- 
nounced that headquarters of the company will 
be moved to Laurel, Miss., where it will be in 
close proximity to the timber purchased. The 
company will also increase its capital stock to 
$100,000 in order to take care of the expansion 
necessary. 


G. C. Youngerman will be in direct charge of 
operation and will look after the mills located 
at Eutaw and Allison, Ala., and Fouke, Miss. 
N. B. Reynolds will be in charge of sales. 


Lumber Gets Recognition 


New Or.EANs, La., Feb. 14.—A heartening 
note to lumbermen was sounded in the recent 
announcement of Paul M. Beacom, developer of 
Beacom Manor, Miami, Fla., to the effect that 
restrictions against wooden frame construction 
will be waived in the future. This announce- 
ment is directly traceable to the activities of the 
Southern Pine Association and the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau whose erection of a model house 
in Beacom Manor has proved to Miami develop- 
ers the high desirability of wood construction. 

Although many lumber interests have tried 
at various times to convince Florida developers 
that their restrictions against lumber were illogi- 
eal little progress toward a ready acceptance of 
this material had been made until recently. 
Prior to the erection of the southern pine model 
home, all structures in Beacom Manor were of 
other than wood materials. The devastation of 
the Miami area by the tropical hurricane which 
struck Florida in the latter part of last year 
assisted materially in getting a recognition for 
lumber when the model house was proposed. 

The awakened interest in wood construction 
has led many authorities to predict that Mr. 
Beacom’s announced lowering of barriers 
against lumber buildings will be followed closely 
by similar announcements from other prominent 
Miami developers. 


Favors Lining Steel Cars with Wood 


WarrEN, ArK., Feb. 14.—C. L. Foretich, sales 
manager of the Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkan- 





’ gas, having had occasion to do a good deal of 


traveling this winter, is convinced that a con- 
siderable improvement could be made in the con- 
struction of railway coaches that would make 
them more comfortable. Discussing this ques- 
tion, Mr. Foretich said, ‘‘Most of us will ad- 
mit, of course, that the steel railway passenger 
coach is an improvement over the old smashable 
wooden coach. Just the same, steel coaches are 
terribly susceptible to cold in the winter and 
heat in the summer. In other words, no matter 
how safe and sound they are, they are as ‘cold’ 
and ‘hard’ as steel. There is not that resiliency 
about them that makes for the comfort one for- 
merly enjoyed in the wooden coaches so nicely 
finished inside with genuine hardwood trim and 
panels,’’ 

In a letter to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association Mr. Foretich has expressed 
the belief that an effective movement could be 
set on foot to have the steel coaches lined and 
finished inside with wood. This not only would 
lend a more comfortable atmosphere, but would 
act as an effective insulation. 

In his visits to various retail lumber conven- 
tions this winter, Mr. Foretich has been im- 
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pressed with the preponderance of exhibits of 
materials other than wood and which are being 
promoted to take the place of wood. He be- 
lieves that lumber manufacturers should take a 
greater interest in these association exhibits and 
that a movement should be inaugurated to secure 
a greater degree of codperation from the retail- 
ers, who primarily are lumber dealers. 


To Manufacture Mop Handles 


Union City, TENN., Feb. 14.—The plant at 
this place of the Reelfoot Wood Products Co. 
recently has been acquired by the O’Cedar Cor- 
poration, of Chicago, and will be used for the 
manufacture of mop handles. Before the plant 
resumes full operation under the new ownership, 
two 20x35-foot Moore automatically controlled 
dry kilns will be installed. These kilns, which will 
have a drying capacity of 10,000 to 12,000 han- 
dles a day, will be constructed of hollow tile and 
equipped with fireproof metal doors. All of the 
equipment will be supplied by the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., which concern 
also will supervise the work of installation. W. 
H. Elser, plant superintendent, has been re- 
tained in the same capacity by the new owners. 


Boiler Business Brisk 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb. 14.—The Casey- 
Hedges Co. is finding a ready sale for its prod- 


ucts among sawmills, furniture factories and 
allied industries. Among its recent boiler in- 


stallations are: Benoit Oak Flooring Co., Mon- 
roe, La., one 150-horsepower tubular boiler; 
J. D. Bassett Manufacturing Co., Bassetts, Va., 
one 250-horsepower tubular boiler; Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss., one 500-horsepower 
type ‘‘X’’ boiler; Grove-Dowling Hardwood 
Co., Groveland, Fla., three 503-horsepower type 
**X’’ boilers; Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co., Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., one 435-horsepower type ‘‘X’’ 
boiler; Lamar Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., three 
400-horsepower cross drum water tube boilers; 
North State Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C., one 
100-horsepower marine boiler; Geo. C. Brown & 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., one 252-horsepower cross 
drum water tube boiler. 


SSBB 22882: 


Installing Dry Kiln Equipment 


BURLINGTON, N. C., Feb. 14.—The Southern 
Hardwood Flooring Co., of this city, is en- 
gaged in making extensive improvements and 
additions to its plant located on the Southern 
Railway. This company reports that a con- 
tract has been let to the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
of Jacksonville, Fla., for the installation of 
a modern and fully equipped progressive type 
dry kiln. The building has been completed and 
the work of installing equipment is under way. 
A large and modern steam-heated warehouse is 
under construction. 


The Southern Hardwood Flooring Co. began 
operations last year and the rapid expansion of 
its business has brought about the above men- 
tioned additions to its plant. 


All Set to Play Golf at Laurel 


LavREL, Miss., Feb. 15.—The spring golf 
training tour train of the Illinois Central sys. 
tem, which will leave Chicago on Thursday, 
March 17, bringing 350 or more for a dip into 
the pleasures of the Southland, will come direct 
from Chicago to Laurel, arriving here Friday, 
March 18, at 9 a. m. 

This interesting announcement, bringing out 
the fact that Laurel has been selected out of al} 
southern cities for the first stop of the big 
train, was received by Commercial Agent J, 
Nesom, of the Gulf & Ship Island division of 
the Illinois Central Friday. 

Notice of the arrangement comes from J, Yy, 
Lanigan, general passenger agent at Chicago, 
Mr. Lanigan stated that the golfers, on a spe- 
cial train of seventeen coaches, will come direct 
to Laurel from Chicago, and, after leaving here, 
will make their next stop at Gulfport. 

The full day will be spent in Laurel. Ar. 
rangements are being made for the entertain- 
ment of the guests, which will include many 
courtesies, luncheon, visits about the city, and 
the big thrill of playing morning and evening, 
or both, on the greens under the pines at the 
Laurel Country Club. 

Last year, the golfers’ train stopped at Mem- 
phis and Jackson, and then visited Laurel. This 
year the party will not visit Memphis until the 
return trip is made, after Laurel, Gulfport, 
New Orleans and Columbus have been visited, 
Five days will be spent by the visitors on the 
Gulf coast. 


Wooden Highway Trestle a Mile Long 


ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 14.—As a result of the 
completion of the wood trestle across the marsh 
to the east of the Neches River, known as Old 
River Cove, an inlet of Sabine Lake, direct com- 
munication between this city and Port Arthur is 
now possible without the necessity of making the 
long, tedious, roundabout journey through Beau- 
mont and the distance that must be traveled has 
been reduced from 45 to 22 miles. This con- 
struction was completed last summer. 


This trestle, which is 5,118 feet long, does not 
extend into the main channel of the stream but 
connects the high land, a mile to the east, with 
the river bank. The main channel is crossed at 
present by means of a ferry which transports 
highway traffic to and from Port Arthur in high 
powered barges. As a result of the completion 
of the trestle highway traffic between the two 
cities has increased materially and it appears 
probable that this ferry will be inadequate to 
handle the traffic in the very near future. When 
this time arrives the bridging of the channel at 
this point will be a necessity. 

The trestle is constructed of southern pine 
throughout and is built on four-pile bents spaced 
19 feet apart. These piles are treated with 16 
pounds of creosote to the cubic foot of wood. 
They average 55 feet in length and the specifica- 
tions provided that they have a minimum diame- 
ter of 12 inches two inches from the butt end 


and a minimum tip diameter of 7 inches. The 
outer pile of each bent is battened one foot in 
twelve. The cap in each case is composed of a 
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One bent of the wood trestle on the highway 

between Orange and Port Arthur, Tex., showing 

construction. All piles and lumber, except that 
used for the hand rail, are creosoted 


10- by 12-inch by 20-foot timber. The stringers 
are each 4- by 12-inch by 20 feet with lapped 
joints and are secured to the caps with 14- by 
18-inch drift bolts. 

The roadway is 17 feet wide in the clear, 
guarded by 4- by 6-inch by 20-foot timber wheel 
guards, and is floored with 3- by 18-inch by 18- 
foot planks. 

Included in the construction of this trestle are 
55,990 feet of piles, 597,926 feet of treated 
lumber and about 29,000 feet of untreated lum- 
ber. The latter was used in the construction of 
the handrails. This latter lumber is 90 percent 
heart southern pine and is painted with two 
coats of white lead and oil. All the lumber with 
the exception of the hand rails was treated with 
twelve pounds of creosote to the cubic foot of 
wood. 


Construction of the trestle was started in 
April, 1926, and finished in ninety-eight working 
days or at the rate of a little more than 100 
lineal feet of trestle every two working days. 

The structure was originally designed by J. E. 
Johnson, county engineer of Orange County, and 
approved by A. C. Love, State highway engineer 
and George Wickline, bridge engineer of Texas. 
The trestle was constructed by A. C. MacFar- 
lane, general contractor of this city, under the 
supervision of G. R. Abney, resident engineer 
of the Texas Highway Department. 
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The wood trestle across Old River Cove between Orange and Port Arthur, Tez. 


between these two cities 23 miles 


The structure is 5,118 feet long and reduces the highway distance 
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Growing Use of “Caterpillar” in Calitornia 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 12.—When the 
auditing of the books for 1926 show that several 
of the California pine operators have cut from 
$1.25 up to as much as $2.25 a thousand board 
feet from their manufacturing costs by machin- 
ery which represents a relatively small invest- 
ment, it takes but a short time for the fact to 
spread to other manufacturers, anxious to try 


loading, one unloading and one on the road. The 
high wheels were also used in two feet of snow, 
performing as much work as four teams, the 
teams using bob sleighs. 

At the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., a Cali- 
fornia operation, a new use has been found for 
the ‘‘Caterpillars’’ and the saving made is al- 
most beyond belief. This is the clearing of fire 











Using the ‘‘ Sixty’’ Caterpillar at logging operations of Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif. 


the same experiment. This is one reason why 
the opening of the spring logging season will 
see many new fleets of ‘‘Caterpillar’’ tractors in 
the California and sugar pine regions; addi- 
tional machines for the fleets already operating 
and new machines for those who waited ‘‘to be 
shown.’’ 

Those manufacturers who have tried out the 
‘‘Caterpillar’’ are the most enthusiastic of its 
supporters. The Red River Lumber Co., which 
began its test with two machines, now has thirty- 
six in its fleet and a large addition will be made 
this spring. ‘‘Caterpillars’’ on the Westwood 
operations have become one of the major depart- 
ments, being used for logging, for grading roads, 
clearing a right-of-way for the railway with 
graders and shovels and even to clearing trees 
from the new line by ‘‘yanking’’ them out by 
the roots. The ‘‘Caterpillar’’ savings on these 
operations can hardly be reckoned in dollars be- 
cause, according to the figures of the company, 
the machine has paid for itself well inside of a 
single season and yet it is good for four more 
years of economic service. 

At Red River operations the ‘‘Cats’’ are now 
handling 32-foot logs, and according to R. P. 
Clark, logging superintendent, one camp, oper- 
ating seven tractors, bunched, hauled and loaded 
forty-five cars, scaling 354,180 feet in a single 
day. This same camp, during a month of twen- 
ty-seven working days, bunched, hauled and 
loaded 9,005,360 feet of logs, or an average of 
333,532 feet a day. 

Up in Oregon the successful use of ‘‘Cater- 
pillars,’’ at first doubted by some because of 
the topography of the land, has spread rapidly. 
Over a period of several months of operation the 
Lamm Lumber Co. shows an average of 103,000 
feet a day logged for the fleet. This was done 
for $44.20 as compared with $66.60 for teams 
for footage amounting to an average of only 
81,000 a day. The ‘‘fleet’’ in this instance 
was only two machines, but showed the enor- 
mous saving which is made through the use of 
more modern equipment. It brought the log- 
ging cost down to 42 cents but the Modoe Lum- 
ber Co. has gone even further and shows that its 
‘*Caterpillars’’ log at a cost of only 33 cents a 
thousand. Here at the Modoc operations the 
‘*Caterpillar’’ hauled a mile and a half drag- 
ging sleighs. 

The sleighs were 9 feet wide with a 10-foot 
bunk, hauled 5,800 feet a trip and made seven 
trips a day. Three sleighs were in service, one 


lines. The old method of sending men out with 
shovels and picks and clearing the strip has been 
supplemented by a ‘‘Caterpillar 60’’ dragging 
behind it a large and heavy ‘‘V’’ drag which 
scrapes the ground clean and makes the ideal 
fire line. 

Phenomenal as it may seem, the cost of this 
work is said to have been slashed from $400 
a mile to $4 a mile, a saving of $396 a mile. 

The ‘‘Caterpillar’’ has received the hearty 
endorsement of the Forest Service because it 
does not harm the young growth of trees: it 
eliminates the fire hazard which accompanies 
the steam donkey and while it does not consume 
slashings by burning for fuel, as the don- 
key does, it has its other advantages which 
greatly offset this one lacking feature. On the 
other hand, the lumberman points out, the For- 
est Service is rapidly compelling the burning 
of oil exclusively in donkey boilers, which will 


leave the slash to be disposed of in other ways 
than by burning in donkey boilers. 

The fact that the Forest Service is enthused 
over the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ tractor is shown in its 
proposal to urge ‘‘Caterpillar’’ use in national 
forest lands which are sold to the lumberman. 

The F. 8. Murphy Lumber Co., at Quincy and 
Sloat, has just concluded several tests with 
‘‘Caterpillar’’ tractors in which $2 a thousand 
was saved in logging operations, according to 
Mr. Murphy. This company was planning a 
large addition to its fleet until its sale to the 
Ragley interests a few weeks ago. It is pos- 
sible that the general ‘‘motoPizing’’ scheme 
planned by the Murphy regime will go ahead 
under the new ownership. 

At the Yosemite Lumber Co., which claims 
the most rugged topography on its lands of any 
of the State’s lumber companies, it being situ- 
ated almost at the gate of the famous Yosemite 
Valley national park, ‘‘Caterpillars’’ are being 
used to great advantage. In the Priest flat dis- 
trict, where the ground lies more level than 
other parts of the holdings, the ‘‘Cats’’ have 
shown remarkable savings in logging operations. 
Mr. Lowell, logging superintendent, is now pre- 
paring a report of the operations. It is justifi- 
able to believe that the savings are satisfactory 
inasmuch as the Yosemite fleet will be increased 
next spring. 

So throughout the California operations the 
‘*Caterpillar’’ is rapidly supplanting the steam 
donkey except on the steepest grades where 
logs are virtually ‘‘lifted’’ on the drag wire. 
‘‘Caterpillars’’ have operated up to a 45-degree 
slope, going up ‘‘crab-ways’’ and coming down 
with the log dragging on the wheels. With the 
added advantage of experience, this year should 
show even greater savings for and wider uses of 
the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ by the California operator. 

Eiuis A. BonNET, American vice consul at 

Belize, reports that last year 68,646 mahogany 
logs containing 14,050,915 superficial feet in- 
voiced at a total value of $1,630,848, were ex- 
ported from British Honduras to the United 
States. The average per log was 205 feet and 
the average invoice value $116.07 a thousand 
feet. The figures indicate, Mr. Bonnet says, 
that 1926 was the biggest mahogany season ever 
recorded in this British colony. The figures 
include mahogany logged in British Honduras 
and that re-exported from Mexico and Guate- 
mala but shipped from British Honduras. 











** Siaty’’ logging the rugged lands of Yosemite Lumber Co.’s operations 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
Feb. 15.—What prom- 
ises to be one of the 
most successful retail- 
ers’ conventions of the 
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year got under way this 
afternoon, when Presi- 
dent Hawley W. Wilbur, 
of West Allis, Wis., called the thirty-seventh 
annual of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association to order at Hotel Pfister. 

President Wilbur’s great popularity with the 
membership was uproariously demonstrated at 
this opening session when, just after the ap- 
pointment of the committees, Harry E. Beck- 
with, of the H. E. Beckwith Lumber Co., Chetek, 
arose, eulogized the president in glowing terms 
and asked the convention to instruct the nomi- 
nating committee to return a report including 
Mr. Wilbur’s name for reélection to the office 
which he has filled with such conspicuous success. 
Immediately the whole audience was on its feet, 
stamping, yelling and signifying its hearty ap- 
proval to the suggestion by the utmost noise 
it could produce. John M. Rodger, of Fox Lake, 
could only with difficulty make heard his motion 
so to instruct the nominating committee. It 
found a quick second and passed with a thun- 
derous ‘‘ Aye.’’ 


Nearly seven hundred had registered for the 
convention at its start at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon, and at least a couple hundred more were 
expected later. The forenoon was spent in reg- 
istering, in personal greetings and confabs, and 
in viewing the extensive exhibits which occupied 
four floors of the hotel. 

At noon the president’s luncheon to officers 
and directors was held, and the opening session 
began shortly after with a program of orches- 
tral music. 

The president’s address was a forceful one, 
touching upon many vital spots in the lumber 
merchandising business. He emphasized espe- 
cially the ‘‘ Build a Home First’’ idea developed 
by the New Jersey retail association. As a 
background to the rostrum hung a great paint- 
ing of a home carrying the slogan, and on every 
lapel in the room was a button with the same 
design and slogan, these being pinned on each 
one as he put in an appearance at the registra- 
tion desk. 

‘*Have you ever thought of what manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment, foods, household 
equipment, automobiles, radios and many other 
things are doing?’’ asked President Wilbur. 
‘*They are crowding on steam to increase their 
volume by advertising and world-wide publicity. 
There are at this moment no less than seventy 
different codperative advertising campaigns out 
for a part of the consumer’s small dollar of only 
100 cents. What have the building material men 
done in this respect? They have spent no money, 
have given no coéperation, but just sit around 
waiting. Still we have in our industry the most 
powerful appeal to the sentiment and security 
of the people that the world can ever know. 
From time immemorial the very heart and pulse 
of every civilization has centered in the home. 
Since that is true, don’t you realize what a pow- 
erful instrument we have to keep the thought 
channels of the public flowing toward our prop- 
osition? Don’t you see how logical it is that we 
should drive into the somewhat jazzed-up public 
consciousness the fact that there can be no real 
happiness without the fundamental stability of 
the home?’’ 

President Wilbur urged his hearers to think it 
over, then get behind the ‘‘ Build a Home Move- 





ment’’ heart and soul, and work each in his 
community for its realization. 


Know All About Your Business 


Changing to another subject, President Wil- 
bur drove home the importance of knowing all 
about your business. He laid down five rules— 
know your costs; know your competitors; know 
your customers; know your employees, and know 
yourself. 

The dealer who knows what it costs to handle, 
stock and sell his lumber and building materials 
always has the advantage, he declared. Such a 
dealer is in a position to talk intelligently and 
influence others in the general conduct of busi- 
ness. If you have to sell cheap, don’t ruin your 
own and your competitor’s business by cutting 
prices, but put in a cheap line and stick to your 
prices. He said lumbermen complain about the 
farmer lamenting about too high prices and in- 
sisting on cut prices. He asked who taught the 
farmers that line, if not the business men them- 
selves. Don’t hammer down prices on someone 
else’s product, and don’t let anyone hammer 
down your prices. Set a good example. This 
led the speaker to remark that one reads a lot 
of advertisements by lumbermen treating on- the 
savings to be made by farmers building sheds 
for the protection of their farm machinery—by 
lumbermen whose wagons, coal conveyors, motor 
trucks and tools are standing all around the 
yard, or advertisements advising folks to build 
nice homes by lumbermen whose dirty old office 
walls haven’t been painted in decades. 

‘“We want everyone to do themselves good 
for our profit,’’ he concluded, ‘‘but have not 
sense enough to follow our own teachings.’’ 


Report of Secretary 


Secretary Don 8S. Montgomery’s report, which 
followed, revealed the remarkable fact that the 
association membership now includes a fraction 
over 92 percent of the total number of dealers 
in the State. 

‘*There are less than forty ‘honest to good- 
ness’ dealers in the State who are not mem- 
bers,’’ said Mr. Montgomery. ‘‘It is only a 
question of time before they will be. Our mem- 
bership has increased by the addition of thirty- 
four new members during the year, making the 
total membership 832.’’ 

Discussing the question of substitutes, Mr. 
Montgomery insinuated that the reason why 
many dealers look with favor on them is the 
progressive 100 percent dealer distribution 
policy adopted by their manufacturers, whereas 
there still exist lumber manufacturers who are 
not overly willing to coéperate with the retailer 
and play square. 

After touching on a number of questions, such 
as the ‘‘ Build Your Home First’’ campaign, the 
handling of roofing and cement, ethics etc., Sec- 
retary Montgomery treated district organiza- 
tions, of which there are fourteen within the 
association. ‘‘A majority of these clubs are 
wide awake and on their toes, in every sense of 
the word,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Possibly the one sub- 
ject most widely discussed at all the club meet- 
ings during the year was handling cement, and 
this has undoubtedly helped better conditions. 
Much emphasis has also been laid on the cost 
of doing business, and also on terms of sale 
and credits and collections.’’ 

Of equal importance are the conferences with 
producers on merchandising methods and poli- 
cies which these district organizations make pos- 
sible. These conferences include sales managers 
and salesmen of companies selling lumber, sash 
and doors, paints and varnishes, insulating ma- 
terials, stucco, coal, plaster products, cement, 
brick and roofing. 

Secretary Montgomery concluded by giving 
a review of the activities of the traffic, legal 
and insurance departments and the plan service, 
stating that all these are in increasing demand 
and are paying dividends to their users. 





isconsin Annual Rallies 
With 92 Percent of Eligibles Already Members, As: 


Next came the report of Treasurer James H, 
Brannum, of Racine, which showed the associa- 
tion’s finances to be in excellent condition. 


Pleads for Profitable Basis 


J. W. Mackemer, of Peoria, Ill., last week re- 
elected president of the Illinois Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, made an eloquent 
plea to the retailers to put their business on a 
profit basis by using common sense in the con- 
duct of their affairs. He pointed out that even 
so strict an authority as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission admits that business men are entitled 
to a 10 percent profit. The average lumber 
dealer falls far short of that mark, but he should 
revise his methods so as to attain it. He should 
coéperate with his competitor and not fight him, 
least of all by cutting prices. He should not 
work for volume of sales so much as for a rea- 
sonable margin of profit. Nothing has put more 
dealers out of business than strife for volume 
at the sacrifice of profit, he declared. But in 
order to gain profit, the business man must 
know his costs, and Mr. Mackemer emphasized 
this feature in particular. He said it costs on 
an average of $10.80 to sell 1,000 feet of lumber, 
and while a lot of retailers probably are in- 
clined to laugh at that statement he defied them 
to disprove it. Up-to-date sales methods must 
be used in this era, among them display win- 
dows and intelligent advertising. 

Mr. Mackemer’s address was highly appre- 
ciated by all his auditors, as was the one that 
followed, entitled ‘‘What Price Profit?’’ by 
Snark of the Universe A. A. Hood, of Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Mr. Hood’s address, which empha- 
sized the imperative need of codperation and 
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modern merchandising in the retail lumber busi- 
ness, has previously been reported in the columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Appointment of Committees 


President Wilbur announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 


Resolutions—D. E. Kiser, chairman, D. EB. Kiser 
Lumber Co., Eau Claire; F. W. Wilford, Wilford 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Beloit; C. K. Arp, Pantzer 
Lumber Co., Sheboygan; B. F. Springer, John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee; W. M. Argall, 
Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

Necrology—C. O. Davis, chairman, Welcome- 
Shiocton Lumber Co., Appleton; Roy W. Richards, 
Brittingham & Nixon Lumber Co., Janesville; Wil- 
liam F. Piehl, Miller-Piehl Co., Seymour; Ralph 
D. Gorman, Penckee Lumber Co., Ashland; Fred 
Laue, Alma. 

Nomination—John M. Rodger, chairman, John 
M. Rodger, Fox Lake; Wm. Fountain, J. Fountain 
Lumber Co., Appleton; H. E. Beckwith, H. E. 
Beckwith Lumber Co., Chetek; Otto EB. Lay, H. J. 
Lay Lumber Co., Kewaskum ; C. F. Kellogg, Kellogg 
Bros. Lumber Co., Wisconsin Rapids; Frank Bed- 
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den, Bedden Brothers Co., Horicon; George W. 
LaPointe, jr., C. & N. Lumber Co., Menomonie ; 
w. F. Kellogg, Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., Wiscon- 
sin Rapids. 

Nominating committee, Retail Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co.—Otto E. Lay, chairman, 
Kewaskum ; Richard W. Getschow, Appleton; Car- 
roll W. Davis, Madison. 

Hoo-Hoo Dinner and Concat 


A Hoo-Hoo dinner and coneatenation was held 
Tuesday evening in the new club room of the 
Pfister, which was attended not only by nu- 
merous Badger State cats, but also by a strong 
guard from Chicago. 

The principal speech of the evening was de- 
livered by Snark of the Universe Arthur A. 
Hood, who told ‘‘The Truth About the Forest 
Situation.’’ Mr. Hood said in part: 


There are three utterly false impressions in the 
mind of the average man—that trees grow and 
keep on growing until cut or destroyed by outside 
forces, and that the so-called “lumber barons” 
have robbed our country of its forests. 

The average man is not aware that trees have 
youth, maturity, prime of life, declining years and 
death, much the same as human beings. Trees 
should be cut at maturity before decay sets in; 
and yet, only a small proportion of the trees that 
should be cut are harvested today. Another false 
impression is that our forests would be saved by 
eurtailing the use of wood. On the contrary, 
everything is gained by immediate cutting of ripe 
trees. That is true conservation. It would save 
waste and money and make room for reforestation ; 
but we can not cut all the ripe trees today because 
there is not sufficient wood utilization. 

The tragedy of the situation is that growing, 
immature trees are harvested as well as the mature 
ones, and the ground is left entirely devastated 
without even seed trees. The basic cause of this 
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is our present unjust tax laws, which assess taxes 
on timber every year and put a premium on cut- 
ting all the timber as rapidly as possible. The 
common sense way to handle the tax situation on 
timber is to pass tax laws enabling timber owners 
to pay one tax when the timber is cut; and with 
such laws there would not be indiscriminate, but 
selective cutting, and they would furthermore serve 
as a very sound economic basis for reforestation. 

Ben Springer, of the John Schroeder Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, acted as toastmaster, and those 
who spoke in addition to Mr. Hood were Hawley 
Wilbur, president of the Wisconsin retailers; 
J. W. Mackemer, president of the Illinois re- 
tailers; Fred Wehrenberg, president of the In- 
diana retailers; R. B. Walborn, secretary of the 
Michigan retailers’ association; Tom Moore, 
Vicegerent for northern Illinois, and J. A. Edge- 
cumbe, of Vancouver, B. C., one of Canada’s 
leading Hoo-Hoo. 

Thirteen kittens gained their sight during the 
evening, following the ministrations of the team 


Thirteen Hundred Retailers 


sociation Plans Still Greater Things Through Groups 


consisting of Snark, E. A. Ehlert; Senior Hoo- 
Hoo, Ben Springer; Junior Hoo-Hoo, George F. 
Eller; Jabberwock, Harry Koerble; Gurdon, 
Ray Rediske; Arcanoper, H. H. Hansen; Bojum, 
George Haetpen; Scrivenoter, Al Sauer; Custo- 
eatian, William Blackburn. 

Those who did not participate in the Hoo 


‘Hoo doings enjoyed a splendid performance at 


the Orpheum Theater, to which tickets were fur- 
nished with the compliments of the association. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Thirteen hundred and fifty was the registra- 
tion record attained at the convention at noon 
Wednesday. It requires a powerful incentive 
to bring such an army of business men together, 
and that the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation could supply that incentive is a testi- 
monial not only to the rare capability of the 
men at its head but also to the wide-awakeness 
of its membership. 

The morning session was in part devoted to 
the annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co. President W. O. Hoff- 
man, of the Hoffman Lumber Co., Fort Atkin- 
son, reviewed the work of that organization dur- 
ing the last year, which. was supplemented by 
the annual statement of Secretary-treasurer Don 
S. Montgomery. This statement showed that 
on Dee. 31, 1926, the gross insurance in force 
totalled $9,758,647, commanding premiums 
amounting to $92,482.17. These figures compare 
with $9,235,022 and $89,801.89, respectively, 
for Dee. 31, 1925. Receipts during the year 
totalled $159,110.58, and disbursements left an 
excess of income of $2,160.42, after dividends 
amounting to $36,665.28, or 40 percent on the 
capital, had been paid to policy holders. As- 
sets totalled $193,134.04, and liabilities left a 
surplus of $160,624.25. 

The officers of the insurance company were 
highly complimented as a result of this splendid 
showing, and they were all reélected for another 
term, as follows: 


President—W. O. Hoffman, of Fort Atkinson. 


Secretary-treasurer—D. S. Montgomery, of Mil- 
waukee. 


Directors (for 3 years)—-H. D. Snider, Hansen- 
Snider Lumber Co., Kilburn, and C. W. Allen, Allen 
Lumber Co., Berlin. 

The rest of the forenoon session was devoted 
to a debate on ‘‘ Merchandising Lumber vs. Mer- 
chandising Substitutes,’’ between L. R. Putman, 
merchandising counsellor for the Southern Pine 
Association, and O’Neill Ryan, jr., of the Celo- 
tex Co., Chicago. Both presented their argu- 
ments in a forceful manner and with telling 
effect and it was a hugely interested audience 
that they had. 

The debate was followed by a test of strength 
between lumber of various species and a well 
known brand of insulating material staged by 
H. S. Stronach, representing the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau, to disprove claims of superior 
structural strength by manufacturers of so- 
ealled substitutes. To this Mr. Ryan replied 
that so far as his company is concerned it never 
has claimed anything else but that a wide sheet 
of its product furnished greater wall stability 
than a 12-inch board nailed up and down, in 
the usual manner. 


Southern Pine Salesmen Meet 


At noon a luncheon was served at which the 
Southern Pine Association acted as host to 
southern pine salesmen in Milwaukee territory. 
The purpose was the organization of a club 
similar to those previously perfected in Chicago, 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh and other lumber trade 
centers, to assist in carrying on the Southern 
Pine Association’s campaign in behalf of lum- 
ber, combatting the encroachment into its legiti- 
mate field by substitutes. 

A committee of three was appointed to start 
such an organization and arrange for a meeting 
within the near future, this committee consist- 


ing of H. E. Frost, of 
Milwaukee, represent- 
ing the Exchange Saw 
Mills Sales Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; W. S. 
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. 
Phillips, of Milwau- 
kee, representing the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, and Irving Swan, of the Foster 
Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

L. R. Putman, in explaining the purposes of 
the organization, pointed out that it is the sales- 
man who is in direct contact with the trade. 
The salesman should, in his own as well as in his 
company’s and industry’s interest, keep himself 
well informed regarding lumber, its characteris- 
tics and merits, and should make it his business 
to pass this information along to the retailer. 
The day is gone, he declared, when a lumber 
salesman can enter a customer’s office equipped 
only with a stock list and a price list, plus a 
little book in which he enters accidental orders 
at 50 cents less than the prices given in his list. 
Hereafter he must get up on his toes, and mer- 
chandise his product by knowing all about it 
and telling all about it. The meetings of the 
organization, he said, should not be confined en- 
tirely to southern pine salesmen but should in- 
clude every lumber salesman, ‘‘ for this is a fight 
for existence not only by southern pine but in 
the behalf of all lumber.’’ 

C. W. Lawrance, Chicago representative of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., told the Milwaukee 
salesmen regarding the activities and successes 
accomplished by the Chicago organization, and 
J. F. Carter, field representative of the Southern 
Pine Association, also made an enlightening 
speech, giving in detail the activities of the 
various salesmen’s groups that had been organ- 
ized and explaining the plans for making south- 
ern pine salesmen a vital force for the promotion 
of wood. 

Other speakers included O. T. Swan, secre- 
tary-manager of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, who ex- 
pressed great gratification at the inauguration 
of this codéperative campaign, and Hawley W. 
Wilbur, president of the Wisconsin retailers, 
who declared his genuine sympathy with the 
movement. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The first speaker on the program this after- 
noon was Adolph Pfund, of Chicago, who used 
‘Build a Home First’’ as his theme. He so- 
licited every dealer’s hearty codperation in the 
campaign started by the New Jersey retail as- 
sociation, and emphasized the benefits to be de- 
rived by everyone concerned if it were rendered 
effective and pushed to a finish. 

‘<The Twentieth Century Lumber Yard’’ was 
next described by R. E. Saberson, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., editor of ‘‘The Weyerhaeuser 
Log.’’ Mr. Saberson’s extremely interesting 
address, chuck full of modern ideas and valu- 
able business pointers, has previously been re- 
ported by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The man who, according to President Wil- 
bur’s introduction, ‘‘knows more about the re- 
tail lumber business than any other man alive,’’ 
Harry J. Colman, of Chicago, delivered what 
undoubtedly was one of the best and most at- 
tentively followed addresses of the convention, 
on the subject ‘‘ Who Is to Blame for Small Re- 
tail Profits?’’ He said in part: 

Our investigations have proved that about two- 
thirds of the average retail lumber business is non- 
competitive. Our observations are that a great 
many of the so called competitive conditions are 
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the product of imagination; also that the Amer- 
ican public desires and willingly pays fer quality 
and service, particularly when it regards building 
a home. Low prices attract trade but do not hold 
it, for the price is soon forgotten but quality of 
material and service obtained are long remembered. 

The home is the bulwark and very foundation 
of the nation, and to own one is the ambition of 
every worthwhile American citizen. But the pub- 
lic does not want cheaply constructed, flim-flam 
homes. It is true that the buying public is often 
inexperienced and here is where the retail lumber- 
man must recognize his responsibility to act as an 
honest adviser to his prospect and urge the neces- 
sity of buying only the best materials so as to 
assure permanency. Any lumberman who seeks to 
gain advantage over his competitor by offering 
low prices when as a matter of fact he is substi- 
tuting low grade materials can be compared to a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing and is a menace to his 
community. 

The smart retailer realizes all this and makes 
the most of his opportunity. 
practices high grade salesmanship. He realizes 
that he is entitled to a fair profit on everything 
he sells and knows he can not get a fair price 
for his ware unless he has the courage to ask for 
it. Is the public then to blame for small retail 
profits; or can anything be gained from whimper- 
ing about competition when only one-third of the 
trade is really competitive? The fault in a great 
many cases will be found to be with the dealer 
himself, and if he will only be as careful in tak- 
ing an inventory of his own shortcomings as he 
is in analyzing the character of his competitor, 
we are sure that a great deal of the unpleasant- 
ness in business will be eradicated. 

The larger part of Mr. Colman’s address con- 
cerned itself with the necessity of a dealer 
knowing his costs, and in the discussion of this 
important theme he used a number of compre- 
hensive charts. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER-DANCE 

This evening the association is holding its an- 
nual dinner-dance at Hotel Pfister, which in 
point of attendance and enjoyment eclipsed any 
similar previous event in the organization’s long 
annals of successes. An entertainment feature 
of high rank was the singing of the Milwaukee 
lyric male chorus of sixty-five voices and the 
masterly rendition of the Wisconsin Club Dance 
Orchestra. 

The success of this event was mainly due 
to the untiring efforts of the reception com- 
mittee composed of George F. Meyer, of 
Platteville, chairman; Otto E. Lay, Kewas- 
kum; D, E. Kiser, Eau Claire; B. H. Roderick, 
Brodhead; W. G. Miller, Cumberland, and 
Marshall Meyer, Platteville. 

The menu and program of the dinner-dance 
was printed on two pieces of birdseye maple 
veneer, tied together with ribbons, and was 
ng gift of the Birdseye Veneer Co., Escanaba, 

ich. 

THE LADIES’ PROGRAM 

In addition to the 1,350 male registrants, 
there were 300 of their ladies in attendance 
at the convention. They had a program of 
their own, prepared by Mrs. William A. 
Schneider, of Milwaukee, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, and their days were 
fully taken up by enjoyable association activ- 
ities. Tuesday forenoon there was a reception 
in the Green Room of Hotel Pfister; at 1 
o’elock an orthophonie concert; at 1:30 
o’clock a complimentary luncheon at which 
the Celotex Co. was host; at 2:30 o’clock a 
bridge party, and in the evening the associa- 
tion theater party at the Orpheum Theater. 

Wednesday forenoon the annual business 
meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary was held. 
There was no election of officers, however, as 
the officers of this organization are elected 
for a term of two years, the term not expiring 
before 1928. Following this was a luncheon 
given the ladies by the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and in the evening 
the annual association dinner-dance. 

The president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary is 
Mrs. E. A. Frederickson, Madison; the vice 
president, Mrs. A. J. Roberge, La Crosse, and 
the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. D. 8. Montgom- 
ery, Milwaukee. 


THURSDAY SESSION 
The final session of the convention opened 
with an address entitled, ‘‘Our Terms of Sale 


Need Our Attention,’’ by Art A. Curtis, 
Schofield. 


He advertises and - 





Mr. Curtis desired to see uniform terms of 
credit adopted and adhered to by all retailers, 
**since we can not, or think we can not co- 
operate on a strictly cash basis.’’ He sug- 
gested the following arrangements: 

Cash less 2 percent in ten days, 60 days 
net. Quantity discount on bills over $200 to 
be 3 percent. Interest at 7 percent to be 
charged on all accounts after 60 days from 
sale. No special terms to contractors, car- 
penters, plasterers, painters, or masons other 
than above. Delivery charges: For country 
delivery, 25 cents a mile each way from city 
limits, regardless of size of load. 

‘These terms,’’ said Mr. Curtis, ‘‘seem to 
be in universal use now in some sections of 
the State, and if strictly adhered to will be 








House Has Interesting History 


The motorist who passes over the 
hard road on route 24 between East 
Peoria and Pekin, Ill., may find some 
interesting history by stopping at the 
recently - incorporated village of 
Creve Coeur. At the road intersec- 
tion where one road leads to the vil- 
lage proper and the other rises 
through the hill, is one of the inter- 
esting historical places—a wooden 
house dating from pioneer times. 

This building was constructed in 
1835, when French pioneers settled 
in Illinois and Chicago and St. Louis 
were considered mere inland frontier 
settlements on the great lake and the 
Mississippi, by Jules La Juyne, a 
Frenchman. Through the vicissitudes 
of time it has fallen into decay but 

















This house was erected during the 

early French settlement of Illinois. It 

stands at Creve Coeur and has shel- 

tered Abraham Lincoln and Robert G. 
Ingersoll 


many of its timbers are as sound as 
the day they were raised. When built 
it was a model of excellence in work- 
manship, if not in art. Practically all 
of the lumber used in its construc- 
tion was hewn out of the logs by 
hand. To give warmth a layer of 
soft mud bricks was jutted in be- 
tween the sill and joists and then 
covered over with clapboards. 

Many traditions of pioneer days 
cluster about this old house. It is 
known that the building was utilized 
as a home for some years by Mr. 
La Juyne and his family and later 
served as a wayside inn, sheltering 
some who later became prominent 
nationally, including Abraham Lin- 
coln and Robert G. Ingersoll. 

Still later, as a tavern, under the 
proprietorship of a Mr. Lambier, it 
was a center of interest and attrac- 
tion to the social elect, and the elite 
from Peoria gathered there on spe- 
cial occasions. Then its tide as a 
social rendezvous began to wane and 
the decreasing patronage of the pub- 
lic soon consigned it to its fate. Over 
fifty years ago it was again being 
used as a common dwelling. 




















the means of correcting a lot of credit evils 
now in existence.’’ 

The speaker declared that if credit caution 
is exercised before the sale is made or the 
goods delivered, much misunderstanding over 
terms could be avoided. Laxity in this re. 
spect permits many irresponsible contractors 
and others to continue in business, making it 
hard for legitimate contractors, who are the 
mainstay and backbone of the retail lumber 
business. 

Mr. Curtis also emphasized the need of eo- 
operation between dealers and suggested regu- 
lar meetings between them for the purpose of 
discussing common local problems. Further, 
customers should be invited to these meetings, 
for, he said, ignorance of a problem makes the 
uninformed suspicious of every move made to 
correct an evil. 

Mr. Curtis’s address gave rise to consider- 
able discussion on the subject, and the con- 
sensus seemed to be in favor of the terms 
suggested by the speaker. 


Wisconsin Lien Law 


James T. Drought, of Milwaukee, the asso- 
ciation’s general counsel, spoke briefly on 
the Wisconsin lien law. He said he did not 
oppose the enactment of a uniform lien law, 
but stated that Wisconsin already had the 
most perfect law of this kind so far evolved. 
It gives lumber and building material dealers 
absolute protection so they never need lose 
a dollar, if they will only follow the provisions 
made and exercise ordinary care. But time 
and again, he said, some dealer finds that he 
unknowingly has sold a bill of materials for 
construction on land to which the buyer does 
not hold a clear title, or any title at all, in 
which case the lien law is as good as inopera- 
tive. Mr. Drought warned dealers to look up 
titles to property before delivering material 
for building thereon. 

Mr. Drought also reviewed briefly the State 
legislative situation, and then answered a 
number of questions from the floor on legal 
problems. 

Secretary Montgomery extended to the 
members on behalf of the Ford Motor Co. an 
invitation to inspect its Milwaukee plant in 
the afternoon, when it would hold ‘‘open 
house’’ to the association with demonstra- 
tions of the assembling and dismounting of 
a Ford. } 

The drawing for the prize of $100 credit 
toward the purchase of a car of Douglas fir 
lumber offered at the various retailers’ con- 
ventions by the West Coast Lumber Bureau 
was then held, it falling to Ben C. Thoreson, 


of Westby. 
Resolutions Adopted 


The report of the resolutions committee was 
next called for by President Wilbur, and it 
was unanimously accepted as presented by 
Chairman D. E. Kiser, of Eau Claire, as 
follows: 


Recommending to members the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association cost system; recom- 
mending to the board of directors the appointment 
of a committee authorized to meet with a similar 
committee representing lumber manufacturers or 
producers of building materials to discuss matters 
of mutual interest to both branches of the in- 
dustry ; commending the practice of many retail 
lumber dealers who welcome and utilize the tech- 
nical assistance offered by some manufacturers, 
but nevertheless insist on making all sales to con- 
sumers direct, and deploring the practice of manu- 
facturers soliciting the trade of customers of 
the retail dealer and then presenting the orders 
so secured to the retailer, this making for mis- 
understandings and involving credit risks; affirm- 
ing the association’s belief in 100 percent dealer 
distribution ; endorsing the “Build a Home First” 
campaign; expressing confidence in the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and in its 
secretary; reiterating the association’s “four- 
square” stand for grade-marked lumber; thanking 
exhibitors and the management of Hotel Pfister ; 
expressing to Snark of the Universe A. A. Hood 
and through him to the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo appreciation for the constructive work 
being done by that organization ; recommending to 
Congress a reduction of the corporation income 
tax rate to 12% percent; urging State legislature 
to restore the personal property offset right in the 
payment of income taxes, and expressing ‘‘deep 
appreciation of the able and efficient services s0 
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unselfishly rendered by President Hawley Wilbur, 
Treasurer J. H. Brannum and Secretary Don §. 
Montgomery during the last year.” 

Secretary Montgomery followed by reading 
the resolution prepared by the necrology com- 
mittee, the members meanwhile standing in 
silent tribute to those departed. The resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved, That we tender to the surviving mem- 
pers of the families and the intimate associates 
in business of those who have left us for the Great 
Beyond during the last year the heartfelt sym- 
pathy of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and its members; those deceased being the 
following: A. D. Frederickson, of Madison; Wal- 
ter Alexander, of Wausau; John Behnken, of Lake 
Mills; J. G. Albrecht, of Kewaunee ; C. B. Babcock, 
of Necedah, and John M. Jansen, of Kaukauna. 


Adopt Raise in Membership Dues 


President Wilbur asked for a motion to 
the effect that membership dues be raised 
from $15 to $20 a year. He explained that $1 
of the increased dues would be contributed 
to the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to further its activities, and the bal- 
ance would be used as salary for an assistant 
secretary, the employment of which has be- 
come a necessity. He stated that this ques- 
tion has previously been taken up with the 
district organizations and has secured their 
unqualified approval. The employment of an 
assistant secretary, he pointed out, would 
enable Secretary Montgomery to devote a 
great deal more time to the district organi- 
zations. 

The motion was promptly made, seconded 
and carried unanimously. 


Nominating Committee’s Report 


The report of the nominating committee 
was now brought in by J. M. Rodger, its 
chairman, and the secretary was instructed 
to east a unanimous ballot for its adoption 
as follows: 

President—Hawley W. Wilbur, of West Allis 


(reélected). 
Secretary—Don S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee 








W. G. MILLER, 
Cumberland, Wis. ; 


Member Reception 
Committee 


JOHN M. RODGER, 
Fox Lake, Wis. ; 


Chairman Nominating 
Committee 


Treasurer—J. H. Brannum, of Racine (reélected). 

Directors for four years—C. H. Hill, of the 
Beloit Lumber Co., Beloit, and president of the 
Southern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club; C. H. 
Werden, of the C. H. Werden Lumber Co., Mason, 
both reélected. 

President Wilbur briefly thanked the mem- 
bers for the honor again bestowed upon him, 
pledged his energies to the work of the 
association, and requested the same codépera- 
tion in the future that he has received in the 
past. He therewith adjourned the convention. 

A directors’ meeting was held in the after- 
noon, for the discussion of the association’s 
plans for the near future. 


NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN MEET 


The Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association held its an- 


nual meeting at the Pfister Hotel, Thursday 
afternoon, following the close of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association con- 
vention. 

The salesmen were entertained at a com- 
plimentary luneheon given them by the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau, of Seattle, Wash., fol- 
lowing which they. were addressed by H. 8. 
Stronach, field representative, and A. R. Is- 
rael, publicity manager of the bureau. 

Mr. Stronach described the trade extension 
activities of the bureau, and dwelt on the uses 
of West Coast woods, especially in connection 
with sash, doors and millwork for which he 
declared they were peculiarly fitted on ac- 
count of their large percentage of heartwood. 
He emphasized the desirability of using verti- 
eal grain Douglas fir for exterior work on ac- 
count of its demonstrated great durability un- 
der exposed conditions. Douglas fir, he said, 
has the same durability as Wisconsin-Michi- 
gan cork pine heartwood, resistance of decay 
of which rates at 80 percent compared with 
the 100 percent of commercial white oak. Mr. 
Stronach also exhibited a series of photographs 
of large schools, municipal and other build- 
ings which have removed the steel sash with 
which they heretofore had been equipped and 
replaced them throughout with wood sash. It 
had been shown that steel sash not only rusts 
within a short time, but expands and contracts 
with weather changes, causing panes to rattle 
in the wind, drafts ete., whereas wooden sash 
has proved satisfactory under any conditions. 

Mr. Israel also told of the advertising and 
trade promotion program of the West Coast 
bureau, and of its work in the field. He ex- 
plained how the bureau assists sales repre 
sentatives and retailers, and made suggestions 
of how they in turn might help the bureau in 
its endeavors. 

President Robert Blackburn and Secretary- 
treasurer W. G. Blackburn, of the Northwest- 
ern salesmen, also spoke briefly. 

At the business meeting subsequently held 
the association reélected all its old officers. 


Dealers Optimistic on Business Prospects 


D. B. Kiser, D. E. Kiser Lumber Co., Bau Claire. 
—This is too early to predict what business will 
be, but at present it is fair and the outlook seems 
good. There will possibly be no more action in 
Eau Claire than there was last year, but the rural 
trade is showing signs of more activity. Farmers 
are contemplating the erection of new buildings 
during spring. Our stocks are fair to good, and 
about equal to last year’s. 


F. D. ABELL, Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co., Wau- 
kesha.—We did a very good business during 1926 
and there is every promise of as good trade in 
1927. Manufacturing plants are in a healthy con- 
dition, and the Waukesha Motor Co. is planning 
homes for its workmen on a 60-acre tract it recently 
purchased. 


BE. A. RowLanps, Cambria Lumber Co., Cambria. 
—We are now figuring on some bills, but our busi- 
ness is only fair and the prospects are for only an 
average volume. We did a fair amount of business 
during winter, but collections have been poor. Cam- 
bria depends on pea canneries and these are closed. 
As usual during the last two years, we did our buy- 
ing early and were stocked up before Jan, 1. 


H. W. Brown, H. W. Brown Lumber Co., North 
Lake.—There is no indication now that spring busi- 
ness will be any better than it was last year, but 
I believe it will be just as good. We are enjoying 
a good business and it should continue. We de- 
pend on farm trade. We have not yet started to 
buy our spring requirements. 


W. G. Herotp, Wauzeka Lumber Co., Wauzeka.— 
Things have been pretty quiet in our section, but 
we expect a good spring business, which should 
average about the same as that of a year ago. 
The larger part of it will consist of repair jobs. 


A. W. Braun, Braun Bros, and Co., Athens.—Our 
business is about the same every year, due to the 
fact that we are in a dairy section. The farmers 
figure ahead on their building. We look for a good 
trade again this year, and we have good stocks. 


A. Kepuupy, Blaisdell Kelley Lumber Co., Elm- 
wood.—It is a little quiet in our section. It is too 


early to tell just what will turn up, but we expect 
business to be good. Ninety percent of our busi- 
ness is rural, and farmers are considering a few 
new barns and houses. We have to contend with 
the direct buying from the West Coast, but I sup- 
pose that it is no worse in our section than in 
others. 


Cc. H. Hupe., American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Green Bay.—Conditions in Green Bay point to 
a good year, much better, we think, than 1926. 
There are new homes, churches, and schools to be 
built. Hemlock is used mainly by us for our piece 
stuff, and we have started buying for spring con- 
tracts. 


FreD MorGAN, Beloit Lumber Co., Beloit.—Last 
year we did a very good business, but industrial 





OTTO B. LAY, 
Kewaskum, Wis. ; 
Members of Nominating Committee 


Cc. F. KELLOGG, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. ; 


conditions this year are such that we look for little 
building to be done in Beloit. Stocks are being 
kept low, and at inventory time we had less stock 
than for many years. We have already purchased 
some lumber and deliveries are now being made 
to us. 


H. W. Becker, O. & N. Lumber Co., Menomo- 
nie.—This year looks as good as 1926 did at this 
time, although it is early to predict just what will 
develop. We hope that spring trade will open up 
well, and have placed contracts already for about 
half our spring requirements. We are keeping stocks 
down closer than ever. 


ARNOLD RuscH, A. H. Rusch & Son Co., Reeds- 
ville.—Because we have to depend upon farm trade, 
business has been pretty slow for the last two 
years. The outlook is better than it has been for 
two years. The farmers do need new buildings, but 
it is a question whether they are going to put them 
up. 


M. BILLINnes, Shullsburg—The lumber trade in 
our section has been very slow so far this year, 
‘but prospects for spring are fair. There have been 
some jobs put under way, but it is yet too early 
to tell what business is going to be. Generally we 
have a late spring which delays building projects. 
Stocks are quite heavy in our yards. We have a car 
of fir and a car of pine on the way to us now, and 
shall purchase more later. 


A. H. Voet, South Milwaukeee Lumber Co., South 
Milwaukee.—We have figured and sold about six 
house jobs so far this year, and there are a num- 
ber of others on which figures are now being given. 
We do not know how things will develop for spring 
but we look for a fair to good year, which should 
be as good as last. The factories are operating at 
good capacity, and there is no unemployment. There 
is less speculative building by realtors this year 
than there has been in the past. 


R. A. ReINHARD, Reinhard Lumber Co., Reese- 
vill and North Lowell.—Lumber has started to move 
in good lots during the last few weeks, and we 
believe that we are to have a good business during 
spring. We have already sold several bills and 
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are stocking up heavily. Farmers in our section 
expect to do considerable repairing, but there will 


not be as much new building this year as there was 
last. 


Joun A, Peterson, Waupaca.—The potato grow- 
ers in our territory are in good financial condition, 
as they had a good year in 1926, and we expect 
the rural business to be normal again during the 
coming season. It has been good since the turn of 
the year and the outlook for further activity is very 
encouraging 

R. Rupiper, Rupiper Lumber Co., West De Pere. 
——The last two weeks have been good in the terri- 
tory in which we operate. The prospects are very 





c. H. WERDEN, MASON, WIS.: 
Elected a Director for Four Years’ Term 


good for spring, due to the farm work which is 
contemplated and also the building which will be 
done on the reservation which was opened recently 
near us. We let our stocks slide until after inven 
tory, but we are filling them in now. 


L. J. VAUDREUIL, Vaudreuil Lumber Co., Chip- 
pewa Falls.—A $3,000,000 dam which is to be built 
near Chippewa Falls this year, and construction of 
some twenty miles of road make for an optimistic 
business outlook in our section. Heretofore busi- 
ness has been slow, but when these projects get 
under way there should be an increase in volume 
of trade 


Cc. K. AVERRILL, Menomonie.—Good inquiries 
have reached us within the last few weeks, which 
are taken as an indication that the spring season 
will be a good one for the lumber and material 
business. Stocks are low, but we have started to 
do some buying to fill in for our spring needs and 
more will be done later. 


Cc. W. Taywor, Soldiers’ Grove.—Prospects look 
good, as there is a lot of repairing to be done and 
as many jobs as there were a year ago. We did a 
splendid business during 1926. There will be 
heavy cement business, in our territory as there is 
a dam to be built and much road work to be done. 
We are carrying a fair stock of lumber but we are 
not overloaded. Buying for spring needs will start 
shortly. 

Cc. O. Davis, Welcome-Shiocton Lumber Co., Ap- 
pleton.—New buildings and repair work in the city 
of Appleton and the rural sections nearby will keep 
us busy this year, and the outlook is very good for 
spring. It is better than it was a year ago at this 
time. We are doing some buying to bring up our 
stocks. 


A. F. Zastrow, Builders Lumber and Supply Co., 
Wausau.—aAt present there is not so much business 
to be had, but condition can be considered fair. It 
has been dull in the territory, due chiefly to heavy 
snow. The spring will bring a lot of work, and 
there is much new building contemplated. Our 
stocks are being filled out in readiness for spring 
demand. 

Cc. F. Keiioce, Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., Wis- 
consin Rapids.—Business has failed to open up 
around Wisconsin Rapids, on account of the heavy 


snow which hit that section. It should be about 
the same as it was a year ago. We are hoping 
that Chicago interests will start building summer 
cottages on a large artificial lake which has been 
formed there by a paper company, and if a summer 
resort project is begun we shall do a good business. 
We never want a boom, however, but are content 
with steady, consistent business. 


JOHN M. Ropepr, Fox Lake.—The situation in 
our part of the state is just fair. We did a very 
good business last year, but there is not as much 
inquiry now as there was last year at this time. 
There will be some new building done on the farms, 
as the farmers need new structures. 





C. K, Arp, Pantzler Lumber Co., Sheboygan.—It 
is pretty early in the year to tell what the future 
holds for the lumber and material business in She- 
boygan, although more building permits were issued 
in the city so far this year than there were a year 
ago. We expect the year to be an average one, 
and to equal last year. Stocks have been kept down 
and are a little lower than in former years. 


CHARLES Reep, Nuzum Lumber Co., Gays Mills.— 
We had a pretty fair business last year, and the 
prospects look better than at this time last year. 
There is considerable new building contemplated 
for the farms, including barns, houses, chicken 
coops, and the like. Stocks are being kept low, but 
we have sufficient material to care for our custom- 
ers. The trade is not buying in advance, however, 
and we are keeping pace with the customers. 





J. J. Rees, J. J. Rees Lumber Co., Wales.—We 
have sold more than a million feet of lumber so 
far this year, and we look for the new season to 
be better than last. Things are opening up in good 
shape in our territory, and business is very good. 
There are new buildings going to be erected on 
the farms near us, and we are building up our 
stocks to meet the demand when it comes. We 





look for 1927 to be the biggest year in the history 
of our business. 


J. H. BRANNUM, Brannum Lumber Co., Racine— 
Conditions in Racine look about the same as they 
did a year ago, and that was not so good from a 
retail lumber viewpoint. We are carrying a good 
amount of stock, which is necessary to give our 
customers what they want. 


A. C. Linpsay, Manawa.—Collections have been 
satisfactory with us last year and this year, and 
the outlook is for good spring and summer business, 
Sales ought to be larger than they were a year ago, 
There is a lot of new building to be done, and much 
repair work will be taken care of this year. 


M. L. Waris, Allenton.—Things are opening up a 
little, and we hope that there will be a good volume 
of business during the next few months. There was 
little activity during winter. Most of the work will 
consist of repair jobs, and we are now buying for 
our spring needs, 


S. P. Kine, Milwaukee, with Owen King, Spring 
Green.—Business at Spring Green has been very 
good to date this year, and we have submitted quo- 
tations on a lot of work. It is rather difficult to 
state whether 1927 will be a better year than 1926 
was. We are carrying a good stock at Spring 
Green, and are now purchasing our requirements 
for spring. 


E. J. EastMAN, Cobb Lumber Co., Cobb.—This 
should be an average year for us at Cobb, and we 
do not expect a larger volume of business, but do 
expect that there will be larger profits for us. 
Farm trade prospects look very good and better 
than they were last spring. We try to keep our 
stock well assorted at all times, and we are now 
buying ahead. In fact we have about completed 
our purchases for the new season. 


The Ship That Climbs Hills 


Port Dover, Ont., Feb. 14.—-Of all the nu 
merous devices invented for the use of the lum- 
berman in logging operations, few are of more 
importance to Canadian lumbermen than the 
steam warping tug known as the ‘‘alligator’’ 
boat, devised by an Ontario concern. One of 
these was recently launched at Simcoe. It 
climbed the hill at the outskirts of Lynn Park, 
lowered itself into the river, and paddled along 
until opposite the railroad siding, where it nosed 
itself over the bank and finally hoisted itself on 
to the two railway trucks that were to bear it 
away to do duty in far 


an obstruction, with heavy skeg to guard them 
from striking logs or rocks. The rudder is hung 
on a hinge, so that in going over logs or booms 
it will lift up, then drop back to its former 
position of its own accord. In making a portage, 
logs or skids are placed across under the runners 
about eight feet apart. These boats will tow 
a boom of 60,000 logs to the mill, climb over- 
land to another lake and skid heavy logs. 
Among the many users of these tugs are the 
Shevlin-Clarke Co., Fort Francis, which has 
eight ; 


J. R. Booth (Ltd.), Ottawa, twelve; 





northern lumber camps. 
This device is so built 
that by a _ powerful 
winch inside, with a 
mile of cable, it can, by 
its own power, portage 
over stumps, rocks, 
marshes, uphill and 
down, from river to 
river or lake to lake. 
The saving in time and 
men is tremendous. 
The first ‘‘ alligator’’ 
tug was built in 1889 
and patented in 1890, 
and proved a_ success 
from the first. To date 
198 tugs have been 
built and this type boat 
is in use by leading lum- 
ber concerns from the 
great northern woods to 
the lower St. Lawrence. 
These tugs are built 
in various sizes, from 8-foot beam by 37-feet 
in length, to 14-feet beam by 70-feet in length, 
in either side paddle wheel or twin propeller 
type. The paddle wheel type is used more espe- 
cially where the rivers or ponds are choked with 
a heavy growth of weeds, which in the propellor 
type would aceumulate on the wheels. The tugs 
draw only about 30 inches of water below the 
bottom of runners. The propeller type is built 
either with the shaft stationary, or with a flexi- 
ble joint so the wheels will lift up when meeting 














This ‘‘alligator’’ boat is an amphibian, as it can portage between 
rivers and lakes on which it is to do boom towing er log skidding 


Riordan Pulp Co., northern Ontario and Quebec, 
twelve; and Price Bros., Quebec, twelve, while 
several are in use by the Dominion Government. 





THE TOTAL importation of mahogany into 
London during 1926 was 37 percent less than 
in 1925 and about 10 percent less than the aver- 
age for the preceding seven years, according to 
Trade Commissioner A. E. Boadle, London. The 
total importation was 25,061 tons. 
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Eastern Iowans Stress Advertising 


As Business Builder 


CLINTON, Iowa, Feb. 14.—A general increase 
in advertising censtituted the theme of the ad- 
dresses of the prineipal speakers at the closing 
session of the Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association convention here last Thursday after- 
noon. [Note: A report of the first day’s ses- 
sion appeared on page 80 of the Feb. 12 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EpIToR.] Wil- 
liam H. Badeaux, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, came from Minneapo- 
lis to tell local dealers, with their guests, dealers 
of this vicinity, about advertising and bringing 
the customer closer to the dealer. 

He brought into his talk the outline of an 
advertising program which the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association has been sponsoring 
throughout this section. This plan includes 
newspaper and magazine advertising in the 
main, but also gives full credit to the business 
obtained by means of ‘‘ direct-by-mail’’ adver- 
tising. The dealer must not lose sight, he said, 
of the great field open to the power of sugges- 
tion. This suggestion can be given best through 
the printed word, the most certain of all forms 
of business builders, he pointed out. 

Little or no business can be obtained, he said, 
by the lumber dealer, or the dealer in any other 
type or kind of merchandise who sits in his office 
waiting for business. He called attention to 
the power of personal solicitation, by which the 
next door neighbor or the acquaintance engaged 
in conversation can be persuaded to put a new 


. roof on the garage, the house or the property 


from which he derives a stated revenue each 
month by leasing. 

He ealled attention to the advertising cam- 
paigns staged by automobile and radio manufac- 
turers and dealers, whereby untold millions 
which would have normally gone into the build- 
ing of homes have been expended in exchange 
for chattel mortgages on perishable property 
which will never be of equal vaiue, dollar for 
dollar, to real estate, improved or otherwise. 
This very system of advertising, he said, should 
show the lumber dealer that there is a field for 
his product, which is rapidly being usurped by 
other commodities. 

The use of slogans as an advertising medium, 
Mr. Badeaux suggested, is considered one of the 
best of all forms. He called attention to the 
mottoes used by any number of manufacturers 
which immediately associate themselves with the 
product which they advertise. Automobile deal- 
ers have this system of putting their wares be- 
fore the publie eye to the height of perfection, 
said the speaker. 

As a suggestion, Mr. Badeaux said that there 
is an open field with the lumber dealers for the 
sale of insulating materials, which can be so 
applied to the interiors of homes, buildings and 
garages as to keep out cold in winter and heat 
in summer, serving a double purpose and serving 
it well. He called attention to the work with this 
product in Kansas City, where the dealers united 
in a campaign to move this material much more 
swiftly than it had been going. The campaign 
was so successful, he said, that he has been urg- 
ing it throughout the midwest, wherever he has 
been called upon for a ‘‘shop’’ talk. 

Following Mr. Badeaux came another highly 
interesting talk along the same lines, advertis- 
ing, by M. K. Markham, of the Munson Steel 
& Tube Co., of Chicago, who again was the 
source of illuminating ideas on the subject of 
putting the manufactured product before the 
public in such a way that business must of neces- 
sity come therefrom. He insisted that the deal- 
ers outline stronger campaigns than they have 
ever heretofore been accustomed to staging in 
order that money which has been going to the 
coffers of merchants in other lines will be de- 
toured into their own pockets. There is no other 
recourse for the lumber dealers, he said, except 
to fight and fight hard for the trade of people 
who have been putting off their building pro- 
jects until the proverbial better time arrives. 


This time never comes unless the business men 
are able to make the people see that the brighter 
period is at hand, when all the threats of rainy 
days have passed over. 

The last speaker on the afternoon session also 
dealt with the business conditions of 1927 and 
stressed with the others the need of more initia- 
tive in seeking out the good customer, who will 
be in the market for various improvements this 
year. This speaker was S. 8. Cook, public rela- 
tions expert with the Curtis Companies (Inc.) 
His topic was: ‘‘What Are We Going to Do 
About Business?’’ Buckling right down to the 
task at hand, with plenty of suggestions for so 
doing, Mr. Cook answered his own question to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. He offered 
many interesting comments on _ present-day 
methods and their necessity in the face of bud- 
ding competition. 


Endorse Advertising Plan 


Following the talks, Mr. Badeaux again took 
the floor to ask the endorsement of the conven- 
tion on the advertising plan, which has been 
adopted by the Northwestern Lumbermen ’s As- 





PAUL N. HARKSEN, 
Gooselake, Iowa; 
Reélected President 


0. A. GABLE, 
Oxford Junction ; 
Retiring Secretary 


sociation, also announcing that he intended to 
go direct from here to Fort Dodge where he is 
to address another meeting. The endorsement 
he asked was gladly given by the viva voce vote 
of the convention. 


Election of Officers 


The resolutions committee, George A. Elder, 
DeWitt, E. G. Franklin, Delmar, and D. L. 
Cressey, Lost Nation, came in with resolutions 
thanking Clinton, its officials and its business 
houses for the courtesy granted the convention 
here. It was also announced that the 1928 meet- 
ing will be held in Clinton. 

The annual election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

Pregident—Paul N. Harksen, Gooselake, Iowa 
(reélected). 

Secretary—A. BE. Franklin, of Elwood, Iowa. 


Mr. Franklin replaces O. A. Gable, Oxford 
Junction, who has served faithfully for the last 
three years, and who wished to pass the office 
on to another member. Mr. Gable proved dur- 
ing his tenure of office to be one of the most 
painstaking men the association has ever had 
in the position. 

The first business of the second day of the 
meeting was to name three members to serve as 
a nominating committee, the following being 
chosen: D. L. Cressey, Lost Nation, T. N. Case, 
Onslow and J. H. Ritchie, Sabula. It was on 
the report of this committee that the new officers 


Plan Fuller Service 
to Their Farmer 
Customers 


were named at the closing session as outlined 


previously. 
Roundtable Discussion 


A roundtable discussion was the feature of the 
morning meeting, with many suggestions being 
offered for the bringing of the dealer closer to 
the consumer, especially the farmer. There was 
considerable discussion on the methods and ma- 
terials to be used in the construction of the best 
types of poultry houses and other kinds of farm 
buildings. Throughout all the talk, however, 
was apparent the necessity for the lumber dealer 
offering, unsolicited, to the farmer interesting 
details and information, which will be of use to 
him in planning any repair work or new con- 
struction needed during the coming year. This 
phase of the lumberman’s service is especially 
important to many members of the association, 
whose greatest and best accounts lie with farm- 
ers and residents in farming communities. 

Secretary O. A. Gable gave his annual report 
in which he told of association activities since 
the last regular convention held here a year ago, 
during which period much has been accomplished 
for the betterment of the organization here, and 
in all surrounding communities. 


SOCIAL PROGRAM 


While the convention lasted two days this 
year, instead of the usual one-day session, the 
social features added to the program made this 
necessary. For this reason, both business ses- 
sions were staged the second day of the meeting, 
leaving the first day open for recreation, slightly 
tinged with business, it is true, but still enter- 
taining for the ladies as well as the members 
of the association who keenly enjoyed the day’s 
events. 

Following the registration of all who had 
arrived Wednesday afternoon, the members 
and their wives were taken for a motor tour of 
the city, with the objective point the Curtis 
Companies (Inc.) plant, through which modern 
sash and door factory they were escorted by 
members of the Curtis staff. This visit took 
up the entire afternoon and following a lapse of 
an hour or more the members gathered at the 
Lafayette Hotel for dinner and a program, over 
which President Paul N. Harksen, presided. 

R. N. Howes, popular Kiwanian and mayor 
of the city, gave the address of welcome to the 
convention visitors and George Elder, of De- 
Witt, answered in behalf of the dealers present. 

William H. Badeaux, Minneapolis, was called 
upon by the chairman for an impromptu talk, in 
which he managed to keep the crowd in good 
spirits. 

Details of the dinner were cleverly arranged 
with slabs of wood as menu cards and various 
souvenirs of the occasion at each place. The 
local American Legion quartet sang before and 
after the dinner and led in the singing by the 
entire group of the Iowa ‘‘Corn Song.’’ 

Dancing at the Wapsipinicon club followed 
the dinner and the guests spent a very pleasant 
evening before the dealers took up the serious 
aspects of the meeting. 

At the close of the last day’s session, Secre- 
tary O. A. Gable fittingly expressed the feeling 
of all the members of the association when he 
said, ‘‘It was the best convention we ever held 
in Clinton and we have been coming to this city 
for twenty-five years.’’ 


THOSE INTERESTED in forestry are taking ad- 
vantage in a number of counties of the offer of 
the New York State conservation commission 
to give free tree seedlings for planting. The 
slogan in the campaign is ‘‘Start a Bank Ac- 
count in Trees.’’ The commission estimates that 
an average acre of white pine timber will yield 
approximately 6,750 board feet in 25 years; 
12,500 feet in 30 years; 32,800 feet in 40 years; 
46,500 feet in 50 years, and 53,200 feet in 60 
years. 
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Illinois Retailers Weigh Plans for 


Closing Sessions of Association’s Biggest Annual 


What President J. W. Mackemer declared, 
and every participant agreed, to be the most 
heavily attended and from every viewpoint the 
most successful convention in the thirty-seven 
eventful years of the Illinois Lumber & Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association, closed last Friday at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, after having been 
in progress since the preceding Wednesday. 
[A full report of the Wednesday and Thursday 











A. C. GAUEN, 
Collinsville, Ill. ; 
Chairman Resolutions 


BE. E. HINCHLIFF, 


Galesburg, Il. ; 
Made Sales Talk 


sessions appeared in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, pages 66 to 69.— 
EpITOor. | 

The unusual interest and value of the program 
for this annual were demonstrated by its holding 
practically everyone of the nine hundred regis- 
trants throughout the three days, until the final 
fall of the gavel adjourned the convention. The 
Friday sessions were both fully as well attended 
as those of the preceding days, as they deserved 
to be on account of the great importance of the 
program for that day. 


Program Held Interest of Members 


The sessions were featured by a splendid 
array of speakers, gathered from many sections 
of the country, who addressed their audience on 
a wide variety of pertinent subjects; also by a 
series of highly educational discussions on prob- 
lems of the hour, led by retailers eminent be- 
cause of their progressive merchandising 
methods and knowledge of the matters in hand. 

These discussions got under way immediately 
upon President Mackemer’s opening the Friday 
morning session, promptly at 10 o’clock. They 
were scheduled under the general head of ‘‘ Sug- 
gestions for New Ways and Means of Increas- 
ing Sales and Legitimate Profits,’’ and pro- 
duced many valuable pointers. It is illuminating 
discussions and exchanges of experiences of 
this kind that constitute the real value of asso- 
ciation gatherings. This fact was early recog- 
nized by the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, to which is largely attributable the 
outstanding success of this organization, today 
boasting an active membership comprising 70 
percent of all the retail lumber and building 
material yards in the great State of Illinois. 


Finding and Keeping Customers 


T. A. Jewett, of the J. H. Patterson Co., 
Rockford, told of the success of the permanent 
building materials exhibit maintained by his 
company. He said it had attracted a great 
many women, who were eager to see how the 
materials would actually appear when installed 
in their homes. The company also maintains 
two display windows, which it has found indis- 
pensable in its business Displays are changed 





twice a month, and effort is made to secure 
originality. Illustrating the effect of window 
displays, Mr. Jewett said he has received in- 
quiries based on displays given months before. 
The company also holds an annual homes show 
at which prizes are offered. It has recently con- 
ducted a reroofing campaign, during which it 
employed Boy Scouts to find prospects. The 
company also makes a particular point of keep- 
ing in contact with prospects, regularly sending 
each of them suggestive sales letters and litera- 
ture. ‘‘The thing to keep foremost in one’s 
mind,’’ concluded Mr. Jewett, ‘‘is that a satis- 
fied customer is the best advertisement.’’ 


Human Interest Ads Get Attention 


W. E. Robinson, of the Robinson Lumber Co., 
Abingdon, told of the unusual and very effective 
advertising policy worked out by that concern. 
A 15-inch space is reserved each week in the 
local paper. It is known as the ‘‘RLC Corner’’ 
and is filled with ‘‘human advertising’’—a 
series of short, newsy items regarding cus- 
tomers’ activities, facts about building mate- 
rials, and chit chat. If John Jones buys a piece 
of property with the intention of building 
something, that fact is mentioned. When he 
breaks ground, his name is mentioned again, 
together with the name of the contractor han- 
dling the job and so on. This mention pleases 
both the customer and the contractor. ‘‘ We fill 
our space with as many customers’ names as we 
can cram in,’’ Mr. Robinson said, ‘‘and get as 
familiar as we dare to. I recall one man who 
came into my office not long ago with a bill to be 
figured. We quoted $128, to which he replied 
that we were too high; he could get the material 
elsewhere quite a little cheaper. Finally he 
gave us the order at $128, and as he was going 
out he hesitated at the door and then demanded: 
‘Say, Mr. Robinson, now that I’ve bought that 
lumber from you, I get my name in the paper, 
don’t I?’ ”? 

Plan Books Help Get Business 


The utility of plan books and blueprints as 
business builders was discussed by R. E. Bate- 
man, of the Potter Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Downers Grove. His concern has used them 
to good advantage for four years. When a 
customer is really going to build, the company 
furnishes him the necessary sets of plans free. 


Personal Contacts Upbuild His Trade 


Personal solicitation and keeping in direct 
touch with customers were strongly recom- 
mended by R. L. Hunt, of the Hunter Lumber 
Co., Henry. The small-town operator should 
take every opportunity to see and talk to his 
prospects personally. He should never mail him 
estimates, plans ete., but-should take the occa- 
sion to make a call. The retailer further should 
get a correct conception of the idea of service. 
The word should not be interpreted to mean only 
having stock on hand and prompt delivery, but 
above all knowledge of products handled and 
ability to give reliable advice. When something 
new in his line comes along, the retailer should 
at once inform himself concerning it. ‘‘ And get 
acquainted,’’ he concluded. Don’t be afraid 
to go out and talk about your business. Tell 
the people that you are in business and are 
willing and anxious to help them with any build- 
ing material problem that presents itself. The 
farmer used to sit around and wish it would 
rain. No longer; nowadays he irrigates. The 
retail lumber dealer can no longer sit around 
wishing; he too must irrigate his field.’’ 


Complete Home Has Strong Appeal 


E. E. Hinchliff, Hinchliff Lumber Co., Gales- 
burg, is a strong believer in visualizing his wares 
to the public. ‘‘When the automobile salesman 
wants to sell you a car, he doesn’t take you to a 
corner in a shack to show you a heap of bolts 
used in his automobile, or to a pile of springs 
piled out in the mud somewhere; nor does he 


just show you a picture of the carburetor in the 
machine,’’ declared Mr. Hinchliff. ‘‘ He brings 
the finished product right up to your door, shows 
you everything about it and lets your eyes feast 
on its beauty. Why then should the retail lum- 
berman, whose finished product is a home, show 
his customers a pile of boards and a keg of 
nails and a sack of cement? Show him instead 
the homes you have built, a realistic model, or 
a comprehensive display which will imprint a 
picture on his mind. Our company some time 
ago built a model home which created a sensa- 
tion before it was sold. We remodelled a house 
twenty-five or thirty years old, by adding a sun 
parlor, rebuilding the back porch into a break- 
fast nook, installing a fireplace, a china closet 
and a scientifically arranged kitchen. The old 
house became a modern home, visualizing the 
great possibilities in this direction. We also 
have a miniature home for winter display, this 
being furnished throughout with doll furniture. 
We place this in various merchants’ windows all 
around town and it is a great hit. Then we have 
a permanent display at our yard, housed in a 
remodelled old residence. Whenever a customer 
is in doubt regarding anything, we just bring 
him around to the display and let him see in- 
stead of imagine. All this has paid big divi- 
dends.’’ 


Show Windows and Special Campaigns 


Show window advertising was also the sub- 
ject of O. B. Archibald, of the Cairo Lumber 
Co., Cairo. He described various exhibits ar- 
ranged by his company, and said it was a point 
always to make them interesting to children as 
well as to adults. One of them had a sawmill 
as its central theme, another a country home, 
another a cotton field, all bringing the use of 
lumber to the fore. 

C. T. Bradford, of the L. M. Bayne Lumber 
Co., Ottawa, suggested a spring advertising 
campaign concentrating on window screens, 
screen doors and combination doors. His com- 
pany ran such an ad in the local newspaper May 
1, and also sent out a thousand envelope stuffers. 
This was followed up with newspaper advertise- 
ments on May 12 and 24. This advertising cost 
less than $20, and resulted in the sale of 339 


f 
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sash, 89 doors and 52 combination doors, bring- 
ing a net profit of between $450 and $500, not 
including that on the necessary hardware sup- 
plied; and hardware was sold in 75 percent of 
the cases. In the fall, Mr. Bradford said, the 
advertising featured storm windows and doors, 
with similar results. 

The discussions were followed by a masterful 
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ncreasing Business and Profits 


address on ‘‘Markets and Merchandising for 
Retailers,’’ by O’Neill Ryan, of the Celotex Co. 
This concern has achieved nationwide fame for 
its aggressive merchandising methods, and the 
speaker gave his audience the benefits of its 
rich experience. 

Harry J. Colman, of Chicago, propounded the 
question, ‘‘ Who’s to Blame for Small Profits?’’ 
The retailer himself, because of his lack of 
knowledge of the details of his business and his 
indifference toward scientific cost accounting. 
Mr. Colman illustrated his talk by a series of 


Dealers Participate 


Quite often the closing session of a three 
days’ lumber convention is marked by a lack of 
interest and small attendance, but the reverse 
was true in connection with the closing session 
of the annual convention of the Illinois retailers. 
In fact, the crowning event of the three days’ 
convention occurred at noon on Friday, the last 
day, when the retailers were guests at a compli- 
mentary luncheon given by the Southern Pine 
Association through the codperation of thirty- 
four leading southern manufacturers. At this 
luncheon, not only were the retailers in attend- 
ance at the convention guests of the southern 
pine manufacturers, but in pursuance of the 
association’s policy of boosting wood and the 
more general use of lumber rather than confining 
its efforts strictly to promoting southern pine, 
salesmen representing other species of woods 
and representatives of other lumber manufac- 
turing associations were guests, and helped to 
make this luncheon and the meeting that fol- 
lowed it the crowning events of a great conven- 
tion. 

It was a happy thought on the part of L. R. 
Putman, merchandising counsel, and J. F. Car- 
ter, field representative of the Southern Pine 
Association, and C. W. Lawrance and other 
members of the local committee, to make the 
regular meeting of southern pine salesmen in 
this territory this month a big ‘‘revival meet- 
ing’’ in behalf of lumber generally and of 
southern pine in particular. Not only were the 
salesmen instilled with renewed enthusiasm, but 
the distributers of lumber, the men who really 
are on the firing line and in whose hands largely 
rests the fate of the lumber industry in their 
particular sections—the retail lumber dealers— 
were given an opportunity to receive valuable 
information concerning lumber that no doubt 
will make every one of them more enthusiastic 
than ever in his merchandising of this universal 
home building material. 


There were present, by invitation of the 
Southern Pine Association, representatives of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, California Redwood Association, 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine Bureau, and Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


The thirty-four southern pine concerns who 
eodperated with the association in providing 
this luncheon and making possible this outstand- 
ing event in the convention annals of 1927 were 
as follows: 


Adams-Banks Lumber Co., Morton, Miss. ; Adams- 
Newell Lumber Co., Morton, Miss.; J. R. Buck- 
walter Lumber Co., Union, Miss.; Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Central Lumber Co., 
Brookhaven, Miss. ; Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, 
Ark.; Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Fernwood Lumber Co., Fernwood, Miss. ; 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. ; Homochitto 
Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; Hartburg Lumber 
Co., Hartburg, Tex.; Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards 
(Inc.), Oakdale, La.; Hodge-Hunt Lumber _Co., 
Hodge, La.; Edward Hines Yellow Pine Co., Lum- 
berton, Miss. ; Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La.; Graves 
Sales Corporation, Bruce, Ark.; Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., Orange, Tex.; Marathon Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss.; Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, 


Convention Brings Out Many Productive Ideas 


charts. He showed how many and dangerous 
are the pitfalls surrounding the uninformed 
business man, and proved conclusively the urgent 
need of accurate information on cost elements. 

‘¢Luminite Cement’’ was the subject of a 
technical discussion by P. W. Combs, sales man- 
ager of the Atlas Luminite Co., New York City, 
followed by adjournment for lunch. 

The $100 credit toward a car of Douglas fir 
lumber given as a prize by the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau was annexed by Barney Corse- 
atti, of the Coal City Lumber Co., Coal City. 


in Lumber Session 


La.; J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss. ; 
Ogemaw Lumber Co., Camden, Ark.; Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; Pickering 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Putnam Lum- 
ber Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; W. H. O’Neill & Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, Tex.; Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La.; Trinity County 
Lumber Co., Groveton, Tex.; Weaver. Bros., 
Shreveport, La.; Weber-King Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles, La.; Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., 
ogg Miss. ; Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., Hous- 
on, Tex. 


C. W. Lawrance, district manager for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. in Chicago territory, was 
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toastmaster at the luncheon and chairman of 
the subsequent meeting, while J. F. Carter, field 
representative of the Southern Pine Association, 
did the honors for his organization, assisted by 
other members of the field foree. During the 
luncheon, visiting secretaries of other associa- 
tions and prominent retailers were called to their 
feet and introduced to the assemblage, and Mr. 
Lawrance, in a happy vein, extended a cordial 
welcome to all the guests. 


Says Lumber Is Foremost Building Material 


After the luncheon the tables were cleared 
away the afternoon: session got under way, 
the first part of it being under the auspices of 
the Southern Pine Association. Mr. Lawrance, 
the chairman, after expressing his gratification 
at the opportunity thus offered for manufac- 
turers of various species of lumber and the re- 
tailers to get together in this way to discuss 
important problems of the industry, introduced 
the chief speaker of the afternoon, F. J. Herlihy, 
president of the Mid-Continent Construction Co., 
Chicago, builder of the famous Wacker Drive, 
the greatest civic improvement in the middle 
West. Mr. Herlihy is a staunch believer in lum- 
ber, and declared that it always was and always 
will be-the foremost building material. Without 


lumber, he said, Wacker Drive never could have 
been built, nor could any major construction 
project be possible. Thirty million feet of lum- 
ber, he said, was required for the construction 
of Wacker Drive. Following a beautiful word 
picture of how a great dream had been realized 
in the construction of Wacker Drive, which 
means so much both in the business and esthetic 
life of Chicago, Mr. Herlihy said in part: 


We generally consider this an era of building 
in steel and reinforced concrete. The layman com- 
monly thinks that the day of building with wood 
is past, but we, who know and who build, realize 
that wood plays just as important a part now 
as it ever did, for you can not build with steel 
and reinforced concrete until you have first formed 
out the building with wood. 

You all remember in the old days of small 
buildings, when a building was going up there 
was an outer scaffolding, a little spider web of 
timber around the building, and the building was 
built from the outside in. 

Now, we build from the inside out, because we 
build a form, or a skin, or a sheath of lumber, 
and that is the base, the shaping, thé molding 
from’ which our concrete building emerges, and 
although you see no scaffoldings around the out- 
side of a building, and although the finished struc- 
ture will not be of wood, the material upon which 
our steel and concrete building is formed and 
shaped and developed is still wood. 


Form Lumber Plays Big Part 


In fact, the most important and most costly 
part of the construction of such a structure as 
Wacker Drive is wood—the wood which makes 
the concrete forms. To make this clear: 

The form area per cubic yard of concrete on 
Wacker Drive is 20 square feet per cubic yard, 
and for the slab 10 feet board measure of lumber 
was required for each square foot of area. 

A fair cost for the construction of the forms 
is 40 cents a square foot of form area. This 
would make the cost of forms per cubic yard of 
concrete 40 cents times 20 square feet, or $8 a 
cubic yard—which is more than the combined cost 
of the stone, sand and cement entering into the 
concrete ! 


The cost of stone, sand and cement, as well as 
the cost of labor for mixing and placing concrete, 
are practically fixed quantities, and while they 
may vary slightly, they will not vary enough to 
make an appreciable difference in the cost of con- 
crete. In the case of forms, however, the variation 
in cost is very great. There are many elements 
entering into this cost of form work, which can 
either make or break the contractor, and it is 
upon this phase of the work that the contractor 
must exercise his ingenuity. The cost of form 
work is divided into three parts: Lumber, hard- 
ware, and labor. 


Quality Lumber Is Most Economical 


A fellow contractor one time asked me what 
kind of lumber is best for forms, and I told him, 
“The best lumber you can buy! Cheap lumber is 
false economy. It does not make a good job the 
first time it is used, and gives a small percentage 
of recovery for the second use. Good lumber, be- 
cause it is good lumber, makes a good job the 
first time, and not only can it be used a second 
time, but it can be used time and time over and 
over again.” 

Like other things, it is not the first cost of 
making forms that matters. It is the upkeep, 
and again we get back to that hard fact of busi- 
ness economy—that good material, although some- 
times more expensive in the first purchase, is 
always more economical in the working. To 
illustrate this: 

I just gave you some figures which show you 
that the cost of lumber in the first form is about 
50 cents per square foot of form area. Now, that 
is the lumber cost the first time that form is used. 

When the form is taken away, the nails are 
drawn, and it is used again and if it can be used 
again a hundred percent, the lumber cost for your 
forms is cut in half and becomes 25 cents—a low 
figure. 

But, gentlemen, the lumber in the forms on 
Wacker Drive was, in many instances, used over 
and over again, twenty times. Now, what is the 
actual cost per square foot of good lumber in 
forms? As a rough figure, I say 2% cents per 
square foot! 

Not only that, but after the job is completed, 
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a great part of this lumber is now in use on other 
jobs—so, good lumber is paying me dividends. 

Pause for a moment, however, till I tell you 
something else: 


Careful Plans Save Waste of Form Lumber 


To make good lumber pay you dividends and 
give you service in this way, you must treat your 
woodwork seriously and give it the same thought 
and attention that you give the design of the 
structure. 

In the old days, it was common practice for the 
contractor to order his entire bill of lumber in 
random lengths, of the different sizes required 
and dump them on to the job. When a carpenter 
wanted a board or a stick of timber, he went to 
the pile, whacked off a piece, regardless of waste, 
and used it. No plans of the forms or false work 
were made, and the construction features were en- 
tirely up to the carpenter or the carpenter fore- 
man, who, in order to be sure of his ground, usually 
used much more timber than was necessary to 
carry the load. 

On Wacker Drive, the forms and falsework were 
designed and accurate drawings made with the 
same care as was exercised in the design of the 
structure itself. Bills of material, with assembly 
marks corresponding to those on the plans, were 
submitted to the field forces. Forms were made 
up in panels of such size as to allow for repeated 
use and to be applicable to the greatest part of 
the work. 

The lumber which after careful consideration 
we selected for this job was southern pine. 


Mr. Herlihy ended his talk by showing a 
number of slides illustrating the enormous use 
of lumber in the Wacker Drive project. [A 
comprehensive story on the part lumber played 


strength, stress, nail holding ability, fire resis- 
tance and insulation. 


Use of Shorts Is Big Economy 


Dudley F. Holtman, of the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization, Washington, D. C., in 
diseussing ‘‘ Marketing Short Lengths,’’ pointed 
out that the lumber production of this country 
could be increased 20 percent without felling 
another tree or turning another wheel if there 
were a well cultivated market for the short 
lengths which are now pure waste. In the inter- 
est of conservation he requested all retail lum- 
ber dealers to give their active support to the 
movement of creating an outlet for these short 
lengths. ‘‘The problem of wood utilization is 
largely an educational problem,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
consumer today knows little or nothing about 
lumber, and that is the source of our trouble. 
But we are on the eve of a revival within the 
lumber industry. A great educational campaign 
is now going on with the aim of eradicating 
this trouble, and the retailer’s coéperation will 
be of invaluable assistance in the work.’’ 


Specific Reasons Why Lumber Sells 


‘*What Makes Lumber Sell?’’ was the ques- 
tion asked by Arthur Koehler, of the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., who answered it by a technical review of 
the merits of the product. Lumber is bought, he 
said, because it is the most versatile material 
known. Its uses are legion, and in most of them 
it has no competitor. It is light, and therefore 











in this gigantic undertaking appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 7, 1925, page 
43.—EDITOR. | 


Stress Superior Qualities of Wood 


This speaker was followed by L. R. Putman, 
merehandising counselor of the Southern Pine 
Association, who delivered an eloquent speech in 
his usual effective manner on ‘‘ Lumber’s Fight 
ing Front.’’ He vigorously defended lumber 
against the claims of superiority made by sub- 
stitutes and urged the dealers to inform them- 
selves thoroughly on the accomplishments and 
merits of every product they are asked to handle, 
and to sell their trade the material which they 
know will answer the purpose best. 

The same subject was further elaborated by 
Don Critchfield, of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau, who declared that as women buy silks 
and iinen by feel, so the retailer’s customers buy 
by comparison. If tests for strength, fire re- 
sistance and the like belie the dealer’s state- 
ments, the customer loses confidence in the 
dealer, whose reputation is permanently in- 
jured. Mr. Critchfield therefore declared that 
the wise dealer, jealous of his reputation, is 
careful to furnish his customer with all the facts 
regarding any given building material, and to 
advise him in such manner as to guarantee him 
permanent satisfaction. The speaker gave a 
chalk talk and a series of tests between lumber 
and a representative substitute caleulated to 
show that lumber is preeminent as regards 


COMPLIMENTARY LUNCHEON TO ILLINOIS RETAILERS BY SOUTHERN 


easily and cheaply transported and handled 
on the job; it is easily worked and speedily 
converted into a finished product; it is easily 
fastened securely together with nails, screws or 
glue; easily altered and repaired; takes pre- 
servatives and holds paints well; has strength, 
weight for weight superior to steel; is a poor 
conductor of heat; resists rust, salt water, weak 
acids and is slow to deteriorate; it is ornamental 
and never produces a sameness; has high salvage 
value, enabling it to be used over and over 
again; has a pleasing odor and natural color, 
and besides placticity, stiffness, toughness and 
a wide range of similar desirable qualities all 
in one. 

‘*Lumber salesmen might well study these 
points,’’ said Mr. Koehler. ‘‘ Price is nearly 
always their selling point, but rarely the merit 
of their product. Supposing the automobile 
salesmen should talk only price—how successful 
would that industry be? The customer knows 
nothing about wood, and the trouble is that a 
great many retailers and salesmen are just as 
ignorant regarding it. Learn to know your 
merchandise, help your customers choose the 
right woods, and instruct them in their use.’’ 
Toward this end he invited his hearers to utilize 
the Forest Products Laboratory to the limit. 

This address concluding the program, Presi- 
dent Mackemer, of the Illinois retailers, arose to 
state that ‘‘this has been the best and most 
fruitful convention it ever has been my pleasure 
to participate in,’’ and in so saying he echoed 





the thoughts of each one of his fellow members, 
He continued: ‘‘This afternoon’s program, 
giving such emphasis to the remarkable merits 
of lumber, our principal mainstay in business, 
has been one of the most valuable features of 
our program. I for one declare that lumber is 
best. We were asleep, but the substitutes have 
aroused us, we have been supplied with ammu- 
nition, and we will use it. It’s fine to get 
poked in the ribs once in a while.’’ 


Resolutions Adopted by Convention 


Mr. Mackemer thereupon called for the report 
of the resolutions committee, which was pre- 
sented by Chairman A. C. Gauen, of Collinsville, 
and unanimously adopted. In substance the 
resolutions covered these points: 


Endorsing 100 percent dealer distribution prin- 
ciple; opposing any freight rates arbitrarily tend- 
ing to unfair building up of one community or 
section at the expense of another; supporting such 
legislation as will tend to develop Mississippi and 
Illinois rivers for navigation, also the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence waterway; urging retailers 
everywhere to codperate in promoting forest pro- 
tection and reforestation by better methods of 
taxation; endorsing movement to organize dis- 
trict and zone organizations and soliciting manu- 
facturers’ codperation in these organizations’ meet- 
ings; supporting the building and loan associa- 
tion movement; thanking Snark of the Universe 
Arthur A. Hood and the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo for its constructive codperation given all 
those interested in reforestation; thanking the 
exhibitors at the convention, also the management 
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of the Edgewater Beach Hotel for efficient service 
rendered ; expressing appreciation of untiring work 
of the officers and directors of the association, 
also to“the speakers and committees. 


A Good Word for Ladies’ Auxiliary 


Then followed the last resolution, which was 
adopted by acclamation. It read: 

Knowing full well that since the organization 
of our Ladies’ Auxiliary this association has been 
most ably assisted in all of its plans by this 
auxiliary, and realizing full well that these ladies 
are as the flowers and their fragrance in spirit 
and activity, we wish to say to them that in our 
appreciation of them we hope and trust that 
their organization will flourish and prosper. 

Secretary J. F. Bryan also presented a resolu- 
tion expressing the sorrow and regret of the 
membership over the death during the last year 
of nine fellow members, the wife of a member, 
and one prominent ex-member, whose names 
were given in the report of the convention pub 
lished in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, This resolution was unanimously 
passed and the secretary was instructed to send 
copies to the bereaved families. 

The time for adjournment having come, Sec- 
retary-treasurer Bryan took occasion to thank 
the membership for the ardent support always 
given him in his work: ‘‘ No secretary ever had 
such codperation as I have had,’’ he declared. 
‘*Pifty members were asked to serve on com- 
mittees. Everyone accepted and the members 
are here almost to a man. Twenty-three were 
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asked to appear on the program, and all but two 
or three have appeared. Such codperation will 
produce real results.’’ 


TELLS VIEWS ON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


An address on ‘‘ The Business Outlook’’ by A. 
C. Gauen, of the Gauen Lumber Co., Collinsville, 
ex-president of the association, was scheduled 
for the Wednesday session. Mr. Gauen, how- 
ever, was detained by the sudden death on Tues- 
day of his colleague and close friend, John B. 
Bruso, also of Collinsville, and did not arrive 
in Chicago before Friday morning. The pro- 
gram for the final day of the convention being 
chuck full of indispensable features, no time 
was found to deliver the address; but Mr. Gauen 
courteously placed a copy of it at the AMERICAN 


Illinois Retailers 


Art Risser, Art Risser & Co., Paris—We had a 
good city business during 1926 and look forward 
to a fairly active demand this year. Farm trade, 
however, is poor, few farm residences, barns and 
the like going up. However, we have been very 
successful in selling small stuff to the farmer, 
such as fence material, hog pens, poultry houses. 
This in large degree makes up for the lack of 
major building. 


E. E. HIncHuirr, Hinchliff Lumber Co., Gales- 
burg—Last year was a good year with us, and the 
outlook for city trade during 1927 is very satis- 
factory. A good many homes of the better class 
will be built. Farm trade is poor on account of 
general agricultural conditions, and prospects in 
this connection are not encouraging. 


F. W. WeINEL, August F. Weinel Lumber Co., 
Columbia—Prospects for town trade remain good, 
but farmers are poor buyers. The biggest trouble 
as I see it is that the farmers have had a taste 
of $2.50 wheat and are disgruntled because they 
are not getting that much now. 


J. J. Winn, Winn Supply Co., Aurora—Things 
look fine in our territory. Aurora is growing, 
and a lot of building last year made it a good 
year for the retailer. We are well satisfied with 
prospects. 


CHARLES A. PortTeR, Porter’s Lumber Yard, 
Salem—We are not complaining. While it is true 
that the farmer is not an especially avid builder 
these days we manage to sell him enough small 
stuff to total quite a respectable volume. We are 
concentrating on making a leading chicken country 
out of our section and are selling a world of mate- 
rial for poultry houses and-yards. 


O. B. ARCHIBALD, Cairo Lumber Co., Cairo—We 
in Cairo are decidedly optimistic. Last year was 
what I would call very good, and everything points 
to a busy year this year. Cairo expects this spring 
to start construction of a $3,100,000 bridge to the 
Missouri side of the Mississippi, which will open 
up a new, populous and rich territory to us. 


D. F. NeATHERY, Kinmundy Lumber Co., Kin- 
mundy—We had a good year last year and we 
think 1927 will show an improvement. The farm- 
ers in our section have bettered their condition 
through diversification of products and are feeling 
better than they have for some years. 


T. A. Jewert, J. H. Patterson Co., Rockford— 
Business is good all around in Rockford. Our city 
is growing and there is still a lot of building to 
be done. The day of the speculative buildings is 
passed, however, and this year’s construction will 
be largely of better class homes. We also operate 
two country yards just north of Rockford and it 
has been quiet with them, though prospects are for 
some improvement. 


Jor H. SmitH, Smith Lumber Co., Peoria—I’ve 
subscribed to and read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
faithfully for forty-five years. That means I’m 
at the age where I have practically retired from 
the business. I’m a resident of Bloomington now, 
and my son takes care of the business at Peoria. 
He tells me, however, that last year was a corker, 
with a lot of building going on. Housing demand 
having to some extent been caught up with, this 
year is not likely to be quite as active, but satis- 
factory nevertheless. 


L. C. McJitton, J. E. McJilton, Fisher—There 
wasn’t a house bill sold in Fisher last year, so we 
concentrated on hog pens, chicken houses etc., 
and built up a respectable volume of farm business 
in that way. We build some of these, but as a 
general rule supply the farmer with plans and the 


LUMBERMAN’S disposal. In it he said in part: 


The United States has made greater progress in 
the last seven years than during any similar period 
in history. This progress has been marked in 
building and development, in the productive capac- 
ity of mill, furnace and factory, and in increased 
wealth of corporation and individual, all bringing 
about increased consumption. A great factor has 
been the increase in population by 12,917,380 dur- 
ing those seven years, as well as the higher average 
income and wages. 

We will no doubt maintain our present pros- 
perity well into 1927. This opinion is based on 
the efficiency of the railroads which are now sav- 
ing American business $1,000,000,000 annually, 
mainly through expeditious handling of freight. 
Through this saving the stocks of lumber in retail 
yards are $400,000,000 less this year than a year 
ago. 


Mr. Gauen commented on the beneficial result 
of the new buying policy of retailers, carrying 
light stocks and purchasing only as needs arise, 
and the improvement which this feature has 
caused in the general credit situation. 

Mr. Gauen further quoted figures to show that 
total construction for 1927 is estimated at the 
huge sum of $9,000,000,000 in this country, in- 
eluding repairs and reconstructing damage by 
fire. Of this amount, $2,100,000,000 represents 
new housing construction; $2,205,000,000 fac- 
tory, municipal and other new construction; 
$535,000,000 reconstructing fire and storm losses, 
and $4,049,000,000, repairs and maintenance. 
This expenditure, he pointed out, will contribute 
very largely to prosperity. 


See Fairly Good Prospects for 1927 


material. Ours is quite a chicken country so poul- 
try houses are our big leader. 


S. J. GrirritH, Griffith Lumber Co., Ashton— 
Farm trade is very poor, no residences, barns or 
major buildings being constructed. To get around 
this we concentrate on the other things farmers 
need and sell everything he needs except groceries. 
The result has been very satisfactory. Under pres- 
ent conditions we advertise fences, repair material, 
roofing and the like more than lumber. 


W. J. ANDERSON, Alexander Lumber Co., Kanka- 
Last year was below standard in our section, 
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E. C. GOBDDE, E. S. TODD, 
East St. Louis, Ill. ; Aurora, IIl.; 


Expects Active 


Says Prospects 
Year’s Trade 


Are Excellent 


but prospects have improved and we look for a 
normal year in 1927. A fair amount of home build- 
ing is being planned. 


BE. L. MAyHew, Baker Lumber Co., Springfield— 
Ours is a growing city. Last year’s trade was fine, 
and prospects are that this year’s will be just as 
good. Building of all kinds is active. Farm trade, 
however, is generally poor, though we have sold 
quite a lot of hog pens, poultry houses, fence ma- 
terial and similar small stuff. 


JIM LANGAN, P. T. Langan Lumber Co., Cairo— 
While building in Cairo last year was at a mini- 
mum we were able to ferret out enough business 
here and there to make a fairly good showing. 
When the new bridge spanning the Mississippi 
gets under way that will bring a good deal of 
business as a result of developments in Cairo, and 
when it has been completed it will result in great 
expansion on the Missouri side of our trade terri- 
tory. 


R. T. Pappock, O. H. Paddock Lumber Co., Pana 
—Trade at country yards is very poor. I don’t 
know what the outcome will be, but I think a lot 
of the small, poorly financed and inefficiently man- 
aged yards will have to get out of business. 


A. H. Hotcoms, Holcomb Bros., Sycamore—Over 
$1,000,000 worth of improvements were made in 
our little town last year, and that made for good 
business. Prospects remain very satisfactory, 
though farm trade is poor and the outlook in that 
connection is uncertain. 


EB. S. Topp, Midwest Lumber & Shingle Co., Au- 
rora—aAurora building prospects are excellent, both 
as concerns residential and business construction. 
There is a 19-story hotel going up and much else. 
That means good city business. Country trade on 
the other hand is off here and elsewhere and it is 
hard to say what to do about it. 


C. O. Ho~MBerG, Highland Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Rockford—Last year’s business was better than 
ever, and 1927 will be better still. Rockford is 
growing into a regular metropolis and we view 
the future with confidence. 


A. L. COTTRELL, Elgin—Last year produced 
quite satisfactory business. It is still too early 
to say what this year will bring, but the outlook 
certainly is good. This applies to the city trade 
only, as farm business has fallen off considerably 
and probably will remain off. 


Scotr JOHNSTON, Rankin—The financial condi- 
tion of the farmers is poor on account of crop 
spoilage by rains and floods last year. Prospects 
are not good, unless there should be a consider- 
able improvement in the agricultural situation. 


WILLIAM RINKENBERGER, William Rinkenberger 
Co., Washington—We had a very good year in 
1926, on account of active building. Construction 
now having fallen off somewhat and the farm 
situation being none too favorable, prospects for 
this year are only fair. 


W. A. WERNER, William Werner & Sons, Crete— 
Prospects are wonderful as far as building within 
the town is concerned. Farm trade is not so prom- 
ising, but not so discouraging either. We look 
for a good year. 


F. L. ConKLIN, Conklin-Reuling Co., Pekin—We 
have a big building year ahead, with many factory 
and business structures planned. This will lead 
also to the construction of a good many homes. 
The farmer, however, is still a slow buyer. He 
thinks he is worse off than he really is. He should 
diversify his products and we should all encourage 
him and coéperate with him in doing so. 


M. A. JOSHEL, M. A. Joshel & Bros., St. Charles 
—St. Charles had a good year last year, with rec- 
ord building for a small town. This year, too, is 
sure to be good. The only trouble is the farm 
trade, but even that looks more hopeful. 


I. N. R. Beatty, I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co., 
Morris—Last year good; present business good; 
prospects good. We’re satisfied. 


JoHN M. Lyon, La Harpe—Fine business last 
year and ahead. There wasn’t a house bill to fill 
in 1926, but we kept busy with a lot of specialties, 
notably hog pens and poultry houses, which sold 
like hot cakes. We also did a lot of repair work 
and our men didn’t have any chance to idle. 


EpMUND Gorppp, B. Goedde & Co., Hast St. Louis 
—While business in 1926 did not come up to the 
whopping big building year preceding it, it was 
generally satisfactory. Prospects are bright, as 
there is a great deal of both residential and busi- 
ness building planned for an early start. 


Harotp HarsBavucH, Charles Harbaugh Lumber 
Co., St. Charles—Last year showed a slump as 
compared with the remarkable business we had in 
1925. This year will, from all present indications, 
be good even if not wonderful. We are located in 
a popular summer resort region which produces 
business in the form of a lot of new summer cot- 
tages each year. 


A. C. Gaugn, Gauen Lumber Co., Collinsville— 
I have no complaint to make regarding conditions. 
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Last year’s business was satisfactory and this 
year’s prospects are good. There is still much 
town building in prospect, and the farm situation 
is not so bad. To increase the farmers’ prosperity 
we are working hard to educate them in diversified 


farming. We are agitating the increased use of 
fertilizer as a means of increased grain production, 
also more milch cows, more hogs and more chick- 
ens. We are selling a good many hog pens, chicken 
houses and similar small stuff to the farmer. We 





have found that the farmer left by himself will 
not solve his problems and work out his own sal. 
vation, but that the business men in his trading 
center must educate him, codperate with him, liter. 
ally force him to do it. 


Display and Exhibits Educational in Character 


The great exhibit hall at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel during the convention of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association, held there 
last week, was a center of attraction for the 900 
lumbermen who participated in this memorable 
event. Viewing the numerous excellent displays, 
most of them of highly educational character, 
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Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, also spent a day 
at the convention. 

Full size boards clearly illustrating all grades 
produced at its mills were exhibited by the Ex- 
change Saw Mills Sales Co., and the room occu- 
pied by it was always crowded by retailers brush- 
ing up on the manufacturer’s interpretation 
of grades. M.S. Munson, 
advertising manager 
from the Kansas City 
(Mo.) headquarters; R. 
P. DuPage, of Des 














Part of the display of the Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co., Kansas City. 
The boards show grades; the bench, different finishes on California pine 


occupied what idle time there was, and where 
was the retailer with interest so cool as not to 
admit that time never was more profitably 
spent? A feature that caused much favorable 
comment was the large number of attractive 
lumber exhibits. 


Among the exhibits was noted a most unusual 
and attractive one of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., Samoa, Calif. Showing as it did the remark- 
able effects produced through the use of red- 
wood, of which this company is one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers, that of the Hammond con- 
cern was the show-booth on the floor. The ex- 
hibit was in charge of W. R. MacMillan, Chi- 
cago representative, and C. F. Mitchell. 


A feature in connection with the exhibit of 
the Hammond Lumber Co. that attracted a 
great deal of comment and was the occasion of 
considerable rivalry among those who visited 
the exhibit, was a big redwood log, the visitors 
being asked to guess the age of the tree from 
which the log was cut. A prize of $25 was 
offered for the one making the nearest guess 
to the actual age of the tree. When the returns 
were all in, it was found that Albert Ruesch, 
of the Allen Lumber Co., Peoria, Ill., had come 
nearest to it and was declared the winner. His 
guess was 1,896 years, while the actual age of 
the tree as previously determined by the experts 
was 1,908 years. The log on which these guesses 
were made was over 8 feet in diameter. Two 
hundred and twenty-one guesses were recorded. 


Another very attractive exhibit was that of 
the Finkbine Lumber Co., with southern pine 
mills at Jackson, Miss., and redwood mills at 
Rockport, Calif. One of the features of this 
exhibit was a huge piece of redwood bark 13 
inches thick. In charge of this booth were Wal- 
ter Shoep and Will Standing, of Decatur, II; 
Damon Wheeling, of Mt. Vernon, and Paul 
Bellenger, assistant sales manager of the Tren- 
ton Lumber Co., a subsidiary at Jackson, Miss. 
Paul Williams, assistant sales manager of the 


Moines, Iowa; C. B. Me- 
Vey, Peoria; C. K. 
Gould, of Kansas City, 
and F. R. Linroth and 
L. N. Carr, of Chicago, 
were in charge. A simi- 
lar, highly educational 
exhibit was maintained 
by the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., with F. H. 
Burke, district man- 
ager; Robert Markham, 
L. S. Childs, J. J. Dele- 
seaille, E. K. Adams, H. 
P. Pool and J. 8. Rus- 
sell in charge. 


Among other exhibit- 
ors were noted the 
Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., Glad- 
stone, Mich; N. J. 
Clears Lumber Co., Chi- 
eago; Morgan Sash & 
Door Co., Chicago, with 
a remarkably handsome 
line of its products, ef- 
fectively displayed; Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago; the Ne- 
braska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co.; the H. 
B. Waite Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, with 
Frank Reynolds in charge; the Curtis Co., of 


Davenport, which had a singularly attractive 
array of cupboards, stairwork and other exam. 
ples of its renowned workmanship; E. L. Brueg 
Co., hardwood flooring manufacturer of Mem. 
phis, Tenn.; and the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash., with F, W, 
Smith in charge of this dispiay. 


Among the association exhibits was noted a 
unique device employed by the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
displaying full size boards. This consisted of 
a rack in which the boards were fixed in a man- 
ner suggestive of the revolving bulletin boards, 
whereby they could be swung to and fro and 
easily inspected on both sides. Those in charge 
of this exhibit were Emanuel Fritz, trade ex- 
tension director, of San Francisco, Calif.; and 
Mr. Oliver. 

The West Coast Lumber Bureau also was rep- 
resented by an attractive display, with Don 
Critchfield, and Messrs. Blanchard and Israel 
in charge. The Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association showed full sized boards representa- 
tive of Pondosa pine grades, and also charac- 
teristic examples of millwork produced from its 
product. John T. McGinn, trade extension direc- 
tor, of Portland, and Verne N. Johnson, inspee- 
tor, of Spokane, were in charge. Another or- 
ganization represented with an interest compel- 
ling display was the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, 
with R. H. Brooks in charge. 

In addition to the lumber exhibits, there were 
a large number of exhibits of other building 
materials. Among the leading manufacturers 
of these materials who had exhibits were the 
Celotex Co., the Philip Carey Co., Flax-li-num 
Insulating Co., Beaver Products Co., the Lehon 
Co., and the American Steel & Wire Co. Other 
exhibitors whose booths were visited by many 
lumbermen in attendance at the convention were 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., Mason 
Fiber Co., and the Indiana Lumbermen’s In- 
surance Co. 
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The front and rear of a detail in the display of the Hammond Lumber Co., Samoa, Calif., showing 


the uses of redwood in home building 
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Nebraska Retail Associations Urs Farm Legislation 
Unite Their Forces 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 16.—A convention that 
promises to be a prominent milestone in the 
history of Nebraska lumber retailing opened 
this afternoon in the City Auditorium. It isa 
meeting for the purpose, in addition to the 
usual convention functions, of merging the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
the Cornhusker Knot-Hole Club into a single 
organization to be known as the Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants’ Association. The way has 
been prepared for this merger by reorganizing 
the insurance department of the old associa- 
tion into the Midwest Lumbermen’s Inter-In- 
surance Exchange. The old organizations were 
such as to hamper the development of modern 
association work, and the Knot-Hole club was 
an effort to remedy this situation by means of 
a secondary organization. Much progress has 
been made in this way, but it has been felt 
that greater association efficiency could be 
achieved by a unified control of those fune- 
tions properly belonging to a retail associa- 
tion. So the groundwork has been prepared 
and at this afternoon’s session the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the new organization were 
presented and unanimously adopted. 


President R. T. Schlueter, of Kenesaw, called 
the meeting to order and introduced the Buick 
Little Symphony Orchestra. Following the 
musical program, John E. Curtis, representing 
the local chamber of commerce, bade the vis- 
itors welcome in an eloquent speech in which 
he recounted the commercial strength of the 
State and its future possibilities.. He recalled 
the pioneer efforts of only a few years ago and 
paid tribute to the pioneer courage and vision 
that have made the State what it is. 


Guy L. Harrison, of Grand Island, responded 
briefly and expressed the thanks of the con- 
vention to those people who had assisted in 
making the meeting a success. 

President Schlueter in his address men- 
tioned the wisdom of closer coéperation with 
neighboring associations and stressed the great 
field that is open to the Nebraska organiza- 
tion. He mentioned the reorganization of the 
insurance department and referred to its pres- 
ent splendid condition, and he recounted the 
accomplishments of the Knot-Hole Club. He 
mentioned the agricultural problem as one in 
which Nebraska lumbermen have a keen in- 
terest, and he stated that the pending legisla- 
tion in Congress, while it may have all the 
beneficial effects claimed for it, is serving to 
impress the country with the fact that the 
farmers do have a grievance and mean to have 
the attention of the country in remedying it. 
The president mentioned inland waterways, 
irrigation projects and waterpower develop- 
ment. He stated that dealers are learning that 
their real competition is outside the lumber 
field and that there is wisdom in suitable co- 
operation. He suggested a trial of group 
advertising for the purpose of developing busi- 
ness for all, and he closed with an expression 
of thanks to the association for the loyal sup- 
port he has had during his term of office. 

F. A. Good, of Lincoln, announced an elabo- 
rate program of entertainment for the ladies, 
which’ includes motor trips about the city and 
to the University, a theater party, a Chamber 
of Commerce luncheon and a carnival dance. 
There are already about one hundred and fifty 
ladies registered. 

Secretary E. E. Hall called attention to a 
printed report of his office that was distrib- 
uted to those present. In this report he called 
attention to the farm situation, mentioned the 
trend of prices and stated that a number of 
yard consolidations had taken place. Treas- 
urer C. R. Judkins, of Upland, made a brief 
report on the association’s finances. 

H. E. Dole, of the Knothole Club, made a 
brief statement of his activities during the 


Note: A report of the Thursday after- 
noon and Friday sessions of the annual 
convention of the Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will appear in the Feb. 
26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN— 
Epitor. 





last year and reviewed the progress that has 
been made in promoting group meetings. 

The president then introduced the proposal 
to consolidate the two organizations. R. D. 
Weller, of Omaha, chairman of the consolida- 
tion committee, presented the committee’s re- 
port, favoring the consolidation, and the pro- 
posed constitution and bylaws were read. C. R. 
Judkins then proposed a resolution, which was 
adopted, that the existing organizations termi- 
nate on Friday at noon and that the new 
organization begin to function in their places 
at that time. Necessary action to make the 
change legal was taken. 


Committees Named, Officers Nominated 


The president appointed a nominating com- 


mittee consisting of R. B. Weller, of Omaha; . 


C. R. Judkins, of Upland; and F. A. Good, of 
Lincoln. While the nominating committee 























R. T. SCHLUETER, E. E. HALL, 
Kenesaw, Neb.; Lincoln, Neb. ; 
Retiring President Secretary 


deliberated a few brief speeches were made 
concerning the action taken, and the nominat- 
ing committee then reported the following 
nominations: 

President—N. A. Allen, Lincoln. 

Vice president—C. E. Byers, Hastings. 

Directors—Harold Sullivan, Tecumseh; I. G. 
Chapin, Lincoln; George Rasmussen, Omaha; W. 
T. Fried, Fairbury ; Guy Harrison, Grand Island ; 
Cc. E. Aller, Alma; J. E. Reed, Indianola; Elmer 
Cates, North Platte; J. Carr, Scott’s Bluff; Percy 
Proudfit, Chadron ; and Tom Campbell, Atkinson. 

The president then appointed the following 
committees: 

Auditing—Richard Birge, North Platte; Earl M. 
Hiatt, Malcolm; Nelson Lebaron, Giltner. 


Resolutions—L. H. Pauley, Lincoln; Sam Ruth, 
Beatrice; and A. I. Cram, Burwell. 


The session then adjouned. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 17.—At the morning 
session, following community singing led by 
H. O. Ferguson, director of music in the Lin- 
coln public schools, the McNary-Haugen bill 
and the inland waterways bill were discussed 
by Mark W. Woods, president of the Woods 
Bros. Corporation, Lincoln. Mr. Woods, who 
is an eloquent speaker, outlined the drift of 
public affairs that has resulted in placing ag- 


and Discuss Co-opera- 
tive Merchandising 


riculture in a position of inequality with in- 
dustry. All prosperity of America depends 
finally upon fair prosperity for the farmers. 
This inequality has been increasingly marked 
since 1920. Industries and labor have known 
what they wanted and have proceeded in a 
practical way to get it. The speaker insisted 
that he believed in a tariff to protect American 
labor from pauper foreign labor and had no 
desire to lower industrial wages or the Ameri- 
can standard of living. The country has a vast 
burden of debt contracted when dollars were 
cheap, and this debt must be paid with dear 
dollars. The speaker replied to the objection 
that prosperity can not be legislated for a class 
or industry by mentioning the Esch-Cummins 
railroad law, and the fact that similar clothing 
is 50 percent higher in the United States than 
it is in Canada. 

Farming in the United States represents some 
28 percent of the invested capital of the coun- 
try and gets but 7% percent of the national in- 
come. Proposed farm legislation is intended to 
place farming on a parity with industry with- 
out tearing down the industrial standard of 
wages. To those who believe that farming 
must always be a peasant’s occupation, the 
speaker replied that peasant agriculture has al- 
ways preceded decay of civilization. He then 
outlined the operation of the law and affirmed 
it was in no sense a tax. 

He then discussed the proposed inland water- 
ways and stated that digging the Panama Canal 
had put a Chinese wall around the middle West 
and the only way out is by developing river and 
canal navigation. He drew upon Is own ex- 
perience in observing similar waterways in many 
parts of the world, and closed with an eloquent 
peroration about the future of the middle West 
if it is given the chance it deserves. 

Adolph Pfund stated that two great objects 
of the lumbermen at present are to obtain maxi- 
mum distribution and maximum scientific mer- 
chandising. He stated that manufacturers are 
recognizing the justice and propriety of arrang- 
ing fair methods of distribution in conference 
with retailers. Retailers are recognizing the 
necessity of basing prosperous business upon 
real service to customers. He described briefly 
the New Jersey plan of general advertising of 
the idea, ‘‘ Build a Home First.’’ 

A telegram of greeting was read from Secre- 
tary W. H. Badeaux, of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association; and President W. 8S. 
Richardson, also of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was introduced and made a 
brief speech of greetings and good wishes. 


Better Farm Building Promotion 


Ivan D. Wood, of the agricultural extension 
service of the University of Nebraska, then 
spoke on codperation of lumber retailers with 
the university in promoting better farm build- 
ings. He displayed a model of a portable hog 
house and stated that 90,000 farmers could use 
ten each of these houses, which would make a 
total of 200,000,000 feet of lumber. He stated 
that shorts and broken lumber could be used 
in their construction, and added that experience 
has proved that the use of these houses would 
materially increase the State’s production of 
pork. He mentioned Nebraska’s $40,000,000 
poultry industry and described poultry houses 
which the university has designed. He asked 
for the coéperation of the farmers with the 
university both in promoting the use of these 
buildings and also in suggesting improvements 
in design. He closed with an invitation to visit 
the university. 


OPERATORS bothered with the question of dis- 
posal of tree tops might consider disposing of 
some of their small material in the round for use 
as mine props, highway posts, large tent stakes 
and, if slabbed on two sides, as mine and indus- 
trial ties. 
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Northern Hardwood Whole- 
salers Hold Annual 


MILWAUUKEE, WIs., Feb. 14.—Analytical dis- 
cussions of current trade conditions and of 
wholesalers’ problems in general featured the 
well attended annual meeting of the Northern 
Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, held 
here today at the Milwaukee Athletic Club. 

The meeting was called to order at 2:30 
o’clock this afternoon by President Harry 


Christiansen, of the General Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, who first called upon Treasurer H. A. 
Walker, of the H. A. Walker Lumber Co., Chi- 





H. A. CHRISTIANSEN, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Reélected President 


A. H. RUTH, 
Chicago ; 
Arbitration Committee 


cago, for a report on the financial status of the 
association, which proved to be in favorable 
condition. 

Secretary J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, Minn., 
followed with his report, in which he re- 
viewed the association’s activities during the 
last year. He called attention to the fact that 
the special traffic committee appointed in 1925 
for the purpose of endeavoring to obtain 
milling-in-transit rates at points in eastern Wis- 
consn had so far been unsuccessful, but recom- 
mended that the committee be continued and 
the work pursued. He declared that such mill- 
ing-in-transit rates would be invaluable to con- 
cerns who wished to kiln dry or complete the 
manufacture of northern stocks enroute to 
southern and eastern points. 

Secretary Hayden further recalled that at a 
previous meeting two resolutions had been 
adopted, one urging the membership to con- 
tribute 5 cents per 1,000 feet of lumber manu- 
factured toward the National lumber trade ex- 
tension movement, and the other to contribute 
toward the promotion campaign of the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers 
5 cents per 1,000 feet of all box lumber sold to 
members of that organization. He asked for an 
expression as to whether these arrangements 
should be continued or not. 

The consensus seemed to be that the contri- 
bution toward the lumber trade extension cam- 
paign be continued, but on the motion of T. T. 
Jones, of the T. T. Jones Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, it was voted that it be left to the in- 
dividual member to decide whether he would 
continue the contribution to the box association 
or not. 

Statistical Committee Report 


The report of the statistical committee was 
next presented by its chairman, William Kelley, 
Milwaukee. He displayed a series of five charts 
illustrative of the condition of unsold hard- 
wood stocks, as compared with preceding years. 
These showed that total unsold stocks at north- 
ern mills at the close of 1926 totaled approxi- 
mately 155,000,000 feet, compared with the 


same total in 1925, with 98,000,000 feet in 1924, 
and 115,000,000 feet in 1923. Stocks of hard 
maple stood at 63,000,000 feet at the end of 
1926 as compared with 58,000,000 feet in 1925; 
soft maple at 5,000,000 at the end of both 
years; rock elm at 5,300,000 feet in 1926 as 
against 4,500,000 in 1925; soft elm at 8,000,000 
feet and 13,000,000 feet respectively; basswood 
at 15,000,000 feet and 25,000,000 feet; birch at 
60,000,000 feet as contrasted with 48,000,000 
feet the previous year; ash at 3,000,000 feet 
compared with 4,500,000 feet, and oak at only 
5,000 feet at the end of both years. 

These figures showed a great reduction in 
basswood stocks and an even greater increase in 
stocks of birch. The discussion which followed 
centered largely around birch, both movement 
and price of which have been decidedly unsatis- 
factory of late. Mr. Jones declared that birch 
was the most valuable wood in the North, being 
second only to cherry in taking a high finish. 
It used to sell at $20 to $30 above oak, and 
should do so still. The trouble as he saw it was 
that the producers themselves ‘‘do not believe 
in birch.’’ Mr. Christiansen agreed with this 
explanation, saying that the wood was too com- 
mon in the North for local people to give it 
much consideration, but that it was much more 
appreciated in other sections of the country, a 
fact of which the manufacturers ought to take 
advantage. Gum gets a lot of business right- 
fully belonging to birch despite the fact that 
there is no real comparison between the two, 
he said. 

Regarding the outlook for lumber production 
in the North it was stated that this is likely to 
be limited on account of the scanty log supply 
eut this winter. Log prices last fall were so low 
as to discourage production, and while they are 
substantially higher now few logs are coming 
out. 

Wood Promotion Committee 


A. H. Ruth, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., 
Chicago, in presenting his report as chairman 
of the wood promotion committee said that the 
‘*Use Wood”’’ stickers adopted by the associa- 
tion and attached by the members to all their 
correspondence undoubtedly have been effective, 
and he urged the development of new ideas 
along this line. But first of all, he said, indi- 
vidual missionary work in behalf of wood is 
needed. Mr. Jones also discussed the promotion 
campaign and told of several cases in which 
wood had proved superior to other materials. 

President Christiansen took occasion to urge 
upon the members closer coéperation with the 
manufacturers with a view to increasing the 
latter’s profit to a fair level, thus both stabiliz- 
ing the market and improving the relationships 
between producers and wholesalers. Substitutes 
are cutting into lumber very heavily, he said, 
and it is getting to a point where all will have 
to join hands instead of working each for him- 
self. 

** Are we doing our share in raising our indus- 
try to the level of efficiency and prosperity where 
it belongs, or are we tearing down?’’ he asked. 
‘Are we telling our customers something re- 
garding ‘the manufacturers’ troubles and trying 
to make them see the price situation in its true 
light? We should tell them at every opportu- 
nity that they are paying too little money for 
their lumber to permit the producer to carry on, 
and should attempt to eliminate the desire al- 
ways to serew down prices.’’ 

Mr. Christiansen further said that relations 
between manufacturers and wholesalers have 
improved materially during the last year, and 
that a number of the former are now acknowl- 
edging the wholesaler as an integral part of 
their selling organization. In view of this, he 
would like to see it as far as possible become a 
fixed policy for northern wholesalers not to 
handle southern competing woods for use in this 
territory. 


es 


Analyze Supply 
and Demand, Discuss 
Trade Extension Plans. 


The nominating committee, consisting of T, 
T. Jones, Minneapolis; A. H. Ruth, Chicago, 
and John Adams, Wausau, now presented its 
report, which was unanimously adopted as fol- 
lows: ‘ 


President—Harry A. Christiansen, Milwaukee, 
(reélected). 

Vice president—W. D. Wheeler, of W. D, 
Wheeler & Co., Marshfield, Wis. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, Minn, 
(reélected). a 

Treasurer—H. A. Walker, Chicago (reélected), 

Directors for two years—Earl Gillette, of Pay- 
son Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
BE. H. Ruhmer, of the National Lumber & Cedar 
Co., Park Falls, Wis. E 

Director for one year (succeeding W. D. Wheeler) 
—L. H. Levisee, of the Levisee Lumber Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

President Christiansen expressed his appre- 
ciation of the honor shown him through his re- 
election, and appointed the following commit- 
tees: 

Membership—W. D. Wheeler, Marshfield ; Harold 
Crosby, Rhinelander; F. D. Timlin, Wausau, Wis. ; 
V. J. Euler, Chicago, and H. Booraem, of the 
Booraem-Powell Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Arbitration—A. H. Ruth, Chicago; Harold L. 
Sill, Milwaukee; W. W. Brown, Chicago; L. H. 
Levisee, Oshkosh, Wis., and H. A. Walker, Chicago. 

Statistics—William Kelley, Milwaukee; R. §. 
Utley, Eau Claire, Wis. ; C. P. Crosby, Rhinelander, 
Wis.; John Adams, Wausau, Wis., and A. F, 
Wrbsky, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wood Promotion—T. T. Jones, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Robert Duncan, Minneapolis; Dan Hel- 
strom, Oshkosh, Wis.; R. Maislein, Sheboygan, 
Wis., and E. Gillette, Minneapolis. 


On motion of Mr. Ruth the membership ten- 
dered President Christiansen and Secretary 
Hayden a rising vote of thanks for their earnest 
endeavors in behalf of the association, where- 
upon the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the association was 
held this evening in the Elizabethan room of the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club. The event was a bril- 
liant success, with an epicurean spread and a 





T. T. JONES, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Nominating Committee 


F. D. TIMLIN, 
Wausau, Wis. ; 
Membership Committee 


jolly entertainment program. The banquet 
committee was composed of William Kelley, 
Robert Blackburn and Harry Christiansen, all 
of Milwaukee, who by arranging many a similar 
fiesta in the past already have earned themselves 
a reputation as royal entertainers. Among the 
guests of the evening were Hawley Wilbur and 
Don Montgomery, president and secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, and O. T. Swan, secretary- 
manager of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, each of whom ex- 
tended good wishes and expressed appreciation 
of the courtesies afforded them. 
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Floridians Consider Consolidation, 


Costs and Advertising 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., Feb. 14.—A year of 
liquidation, re-organization and consolidation 
which will result in the establishing of the lum- 
ber business in Florida on a sound: basis was 
predicted by speakers at the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association in the quarterly meeting 
held here last Thursday and Friday at the Car- 
ling Hotel. More than 200 delegates from all 


_ sections of the State were in attendance. 


Mayor John T. Alsop, jr., of Jacksonville, as- 
sured the visitors of their welcome and gave 
them the freedom of the city. He stressed the 
importance of truthfulness in all lines of en- 
deavor to keep this great State on a firm basis. 
A short and appropriate response was made by 
Guy Stoms, of Miami. 

President Haynes R. Mahoney, who has just 
returned from a trip that has taken him into 
every section of the State, reported conditions 
as a whole about as could be expected under 
present conditions. There are undoubtedly too 
many lumber yards in the different cities and 
towns for any of them to do a profitable busi- 
ness and President Mahoney stressed the im- 
portance of the lumbermen of the several sec- 
tions getting together and working out some 
plan of yard consolidation or taking over to 
improve the situation. It is about the greatest 
problem that confronts the lumber industry in 
Florida and Mr. Mahoney dwelt on it for some 
time. Subsequent talks showed that the idea 
is in the minds of all retail yard and millwork 
plant owners. 

J. B. Wand, Jacksonville, secretary of the as- 
sociation, reported a very satisfactory increase 
in membership, although there have been some 
resignations and some members dropped during 
the last twelve months. He reported the total 
wealth of the organization as being well over 
$14,000. Dues have not been paid as promptly 
as could have been expected but the outstand- 
ing amounts are not large and the secretary ex- 
pressed the opinion that all would be settled. 
However, it was made plain that dues not paid 
within a certain time would be considered delin- 
quent and those members not taking care of 
them would be dropped from the membership 
list. The membership committee reported the 
applications of one associate and seven active 
members, which had been passed on by the di- 
rectors and favorably reported. It was voted 
that the eight applications be accepted. 


Reports on District Conditions 


Upon request of the president, the directors 
of the several districts of the State reported 
on conditions in their sections. It was shown 
that the north and central parts of the State are 
in excellent condition. There is no surplus of 
stock and the volume of orders is on about a 
normal basis. Collections have been fair. The 
southern east coast district reported a practical 
absorption of the surplus that has been on 
hand for the last eighteen months and while 
there is still too much of certain items on hand, 
these are gradually being worked off and new 
stocks are being bought. Collections have been 
gratifying and give indication of further im- 
provement. It is not expected that there will be 
more than a 1924 basis of building in the Miami 
and West Palm Beach district. The southern 
west coast district is in perhaps the worst shape 
of all and stocks are not being absorbed as rap- 
idly as the lumbermen had reason to believe. 
Full coéperation among the dealers and the 
attitude of the wholesalers and manufacturers 
who have stocks on hand in Tampa and St. Pet- 
ersburg have helped matters considerably. All 
of the directors reported too many yards and 
business of insufficient volume to make it profit- 
able for all. Any suggestion for a legitimate 
method of ameliorating this condition would be 
of great assistance. It is a matter that will be 
handled within a reasonable time, with all minds 
working in that direction. 


A discussion of the new lien law for this State 
as suggested by the association was discussed by 
F. S. Drake, of Bartow. He reported acceptance 
of it in its entirety by all except one of the 
building trades, which requested that it be given 
time to consider the matter a little further. 
After discussion by the members present, it was 
decided that the matter should be referred back 
to the directorate for further handling and re- 
port. 

The meeting recessed at one o’clock and at 
1:15 a most enjoyable luncheon was served in 
the assembly room of the hotel. An inspira- 
tional address was delivered by Dr. Robert H. 
McCaslin, well known to lumbermen of this sec- 
tion through his writings. Dr. McCaslin, in his 
usual eloquent manner, conveyed to the assem- 
blage the necessity of faith, character and serv- 
ice in their business and every-day life. At the 
conclusion of his address, Dr. McCaslin was ac- 
corded a standing applause. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was opened with an 
address by Frank A. Chase, of Miami, vice pres- 
ident of the Dade County Security Co., which 
company has affiliated itself with the lumber 
industry in the fostering of proper building in 
this State. Mr. Chase brought out the fact that 
he did not come to Florida during the ‘‘ boom’’; 
in fact, not until after the September hurricane, 
and his present connection is one of helpful- 
ness in matter of great importance in the build- 
ing of an empire. His company is fostering 
the forming of smaller building and loan asso- 











ciations, and is handling about one-third of the 
loans in the Miami district. 
An over-the-table talk by Edward W. Layne, 


president of the Atlantic National Bank, of this 


city, brought out facts well known to everyone 
present but delivered in such a forceful manner 
as to make everyone realize their truthfulness, 
no matter whether they were for good or for 
bad. Mr. Layne expressed his most implicit 
faith in the future of the State and is in no way 
alarmed over the present situation, provided 
every citizen will put his shoulder to the wheel 
and go to work. 

The president called on L. Kraemer, special 
representative of the Southern Pine Association, 
for a talk. Mr. Kraemer has charge of the erec- 
tion of a model home at Miami, bringing out the 
building necessities that should be required in 
all construction throughout the country. Mr. 
Kraemer stated that nothing but common sense 
and good judgment is being brought out and 
there is no excuse for flimsy construction. He 
assured the members of the association that 
building in Florida is not alone in causing this 
step by his association, but that the recent hur- 
ricane supplied the cause, and this properly built 
structure is intended to be thus presented force- 
fully to the public. 


Cutting Down Overhead 


In their efforts to cut down overhead, con- 
cerns have seemingly failed to take into con- 
sideration executive salaries, according to J. B. 
Moore, cost accountant of the association. He 
stated that although he has been called in by 
several of the association members for sugges- 
tions as to how to reduce their expenses, they 


Believe State Has too 
Many Yards for the 


Business Available 


do not relish the idea of salary cuts to the offi- 
cers in proportion to those forced on the em- 
ployees. Mr. Moore further stated that execu- 
tive salaries on the present volume amount to 
about 18 percent of the current expense. He 
strongly advocated closer attention to this mat- 
ter. Diseussion of this subject was led by Ear] 
Harper, of Plant City, and J. S. Foley, of Jack- 
sonville, both of whom stated that there is an 
adjustment due in their companies but it will 
start from the highest executive and go right on 
down the line on an even basis. 

Much good has been done by the credit 
agencies that have been formed by the lumber- 
men in the larger cities of the State. They have 
promoted a feeling of good will and have been. 
beneficial in curbing indiscriminate buying and 
the old method of ‘‘ robbing Peter to pay Paul.’’ 

The banquet, served in the main dining room 
of the Carling Hotel, starting at 7:30, brought 
out a capacity attendance. It was in the form 
of a cabaret dinner, with Haynes R. Mahoney 
acting as: toastmaster. There was plenty of 
good things to eat, entertainment of the kind 
relished by the tired business man and a short 
skit entitled ‘‘Mr. Pip’s Lumber Yard,’’ en- 
acted by several Jacksonville lumbermen. Those 
present classed the dinner and entertainment as 
the best the association meetings had ever af- 
forded. It was announced during the dinner 
that A. 8. Johnson, director for the Orlando 
district, had again won the attendance cup of- 
fered by President Mahoney and he would keep 
it for another year. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


Due to the fast work during Thursday several 
of the discussions intended for Friday were 
handled on Thursday. The subject of consolli- 
dation of retail yards and millwork plants of 
the association, which had been so often men- 
tioned during the preceding day, was discussed 
by Harvey Dickson, of St. Petersburg, at. the 
Friday session. This being such a weighty sub- 
ject, Mr. Dickson expressed his views in a most 
convincing manner and stated that the lumber- 
men in his section are considering the matter 
very closely, although they are not yet in posi- 
tion to go ahead. Representative members of 
other sections reported like moves but no definite 
plans formulated. It is a matter which requires 
much thought and effort as it must be handled 
in a legitimate maner and for the protection of 
everyone’s interests. 

Reducing overhead, the discussion on which 
was led by Louis Hector, of Miami, brought out 
many potent facts that some of the lumbermen 
had not considered, and they perhaps will reap 
enough benefit more than to repay any of them 
for the time they may have lost from their busi- 
ness to attend the convention. 

Advertising on the group principle was advo- 
eated by the members and although this is a 
matter to be handled by individual groups, ex- 
periences told of by those members now work- 
ing on this plan were very helpful. 

The reports of the resolutions and other com- 
mittees were heard and accepted. There being 
no further business, the meeting was adjourned. 
The annual meeting will be held in May. 

The Scanlon loving cup, played for over the 
Florida Country Club Golf course, was won by 
T. A. D. Howell, of New Smyrna, with a net 
score of 73. This entitles him to possession of 
the beautiful silver cup for a year. 


A SLIGHT decrease is shown in the number of 
lath exported from the Riviere du Loup district 
though the average price paid appears to have 
decreased, says Consul W. Perry George, Riviere 
du Loup, Quebec, Canada. The price reduction 
may, be explained, he says, by the comparatively 
low offerings for lath of inferior grades. Prices 
obtained for the best grades have not varied 
appreciably and are regarded as satisfactory. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Feb. 19-26—Own Your Home Building and Equipment 
Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York 
City. 

Feb. 21—Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Monthly meeting. 

Feb. 21-23—Get-together conference of Pine Products 
Producers, Carling Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Feb. 21-24—American Paper & Pulp Association, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. Annual. 

Feb. 22-23—Short Leaf Yellow Pine Association, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Columbus, Miss. Annual. 

Feb. 23—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual, 

Feb. 23-24—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 24-25—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


March 2-3—Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and Northwest lowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Fert Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Joint annual conventions. 

March 3—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Lumbermen’s Exchaage Rooms, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual. 

March 3-4—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

March 5—Association of Trim Manufacturers (Inc.), 
Hotel Astor, New York City. Annual. 

March 8—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Special meeting. 

March 8—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga. 
Monthly meeting. 

March 9-10—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual, 
March 16-17—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Idan-Ha Hotel, Cape Girardeau, 

Mo. Annual. 

March 19—Building Material Men’s AsSociation of 
Westchester County, Hotel Astor, New York City. 
Annual. 


March 22-283—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 22-23—Southern Forestry Congress, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Annual. 

March 24—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 

April 1—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Annual. 

April 13-15—National Association of Wooden Box Man- 
ufacturers, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 

April 14-15—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 

April 20-21—National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual, 

April 21-22—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

April 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 9-11—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 





Southeast Missouri Retailers’ Date 

Hayti, Mo., Feb. 14.—W. T. Nethery, secre- 
tary of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, this city, announces that 
the annual meeting of the organization will be 
held March 16 and 17 at the Idan-Ha Hotel 
in Cape Girardeau. Secretary Nethery advises 
that he is arranging for ‘‘as good a program as 
possible’’ and that ‘‘some unusually good talks 
have been promised by lumbermen ‘who know’ 
our difficulties.’’ Besides the talks there will 
be roundtable discussions, a banquet and enter- 
tainment. 


Associated Cooperage Industries 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—The twelfth annual 
convention of the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America will be held here at Hotel Jef- 
ferson, May 9, 10 and 11, it was announced to- 
day by C. G. Hirt, secretary-manager. 

ceaaeaenaaaaae 


Pine Producers’ Conference 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 14.—Announcement 
is made by Carl F. Speh, general chairman, and 
J. E. Lockwood, of the arrangement committee, 
that at the get-together conference of naval 
stores producers to be held here Feb. 21-23, Col. 
W. B. Greeley, chief forester, will speak at the 
forestry session, Feb. 23, over which Page S. 
Bunker, Alabama State forester, will preside. 
John Van der Vries, manager of the north cen- 
tral division of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. 8S. A., will address the conference Monday 
evening, Feb. 21, on ‘‘Coéperation in Upbuild- 
ing an Industry.’’ The annual get-together golf 
tournament will be held on Feb. 21. Large dele- 
gations from various parts of the country are 
arranging to come to Jacksonville by special 
trains. 


Millwork Cost Bureau 


Announcement is made by O. L. Appleton, 
acting secretary of the Millwork Cost Bureau, 
Chicago, that the thirteenth annual convention 
of the organization will be held April 21 and 22 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


South Dakota Dealers’ Plans 


Sioux Fats, 8. D., Feb. 14.—Announcement 
has been made from the headquarters of the 
Tri-State Association of Building Material 
Salesmen that a drawing for spaces for the in- 
dustrial display at the annual convention of the 
South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
to be held in this city on March 9 and 10, took 
place last Saturday and twenty-six concerns 
were awarded display space. Of these, seven are 
lumber or millwork concerns and will display 
lumber and lumber products. All of the other 
display spaces will be taken by manufacturers 
of other building materials. 

Definite arrangements have not yet been con- 
cluded for the program for the banquet, which 
will be held on Thursday evening, March 10, but 
it is known that this will be made one of the 
most interesting events of the kind that ever 


has been held in connection with an annual meet- 
ing of this association. The dealers in attend- 
ance at the convention will be guests of the Tri- 
State Association of Building Material Sales- 
men at the banquet and the entertainment fol- 
lowing. 


Eastern Salesmen Set Date 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 14.—The next meet- 
ing of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion will be the annual, scheduled for Friday, 
April 1. There will be no meeting in March. 
According to Secretary Coggin, plans are being 
made for a lively session. The entertainment 
features and banquet will follow the business 
session when officers will be elected for the com- 
ing fiseal year. 


May Form Branch Body 


Toronto, OnT., Feb. 14.—Arrangements are 
under way for a meeting of retail lumber dealers 
at Simcoe, Ont., to discuss retail association 
work, and possibly form a local branch of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
The meeting is to be held at the Battersby 
Hotel, at 12:30 p. m., Feb. 24. 


Northern Montana Forestry Election 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 12.—At the annual 
meeting of the Northern Montana Forestry As- 
sociation, held here last Saturday, all of the 
officers and directors were reélected as follows: 

President—W. R. Ballord, manager of the Som- 
ers Lumber Co., Somers, Mont. 


Vice president—C. B. March, of the Empire 
Lumber Co., Kalispell, Mont. 


Secretary-treasurer and chief fire warden—A. B. 
Boorman, Kalispell, Mont. 


Board of directors—W. R. Ballord, chairman ; 
Rutledge Parker, State forester, Missoula; W. O. 
Hutchinson, Whitefish; O. M. Junkins, Columbia 
Falls; George Millett, Libby ; W. C. Lubrecht, Bon- 
ner; and C March, E. 8S. Dickey, H. C. Keith 
and E. A. Shew, Kalispell. 

The secretary reported that 124 fires were 
handled by various agencies within association 
boundaries in 1926. They covered 46,308 acres 
and damaged 186,430,000 feet of merchantable 
timber. Cost of subduing these fires amounted 
to $108,019. The pro-rata cost was $11,711 to 
the Forest Service and $36,307 to the associ- 
ation. The net cost to the association, based 
on the lands listed in 1926, was $53,614 or 
$0.0494 per acre. 


Western Red Cedar Annual 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 12.—Thirty delegates 
of the Western Red Cedar Association met 
here recently for their two-day annual con- 
vention, ‘‘ Business in 1926 has been exception- 
ally good,’’ said President L. D. McFarland 
of Sandpoint, Idaho, in his official address. 
‘*Present indications are that 1927 should be 
equally as good.’’ 

A general feeling of optimism for 1927 was 
evident and a majority of the delegates openly 
expressed their ideas that prospects were never 
more encouraging. Budget planning and ship- 


ping problems, reports of special committees, 
discussion of trade topics, miscellaneous busi- 
ness and the election of officers occupied one of 
the sessions. 

Kurt C. Barth, of Chicago, director of the 
research division of the association, gave a talk 
upon activities of the body during 1926 in re- 
search and trade extension work. In adopting 
the budget Mr. Barth was renamed head of the 
research and trade extension work, which he has 
handled since the middle of 1925. The work 
will be continued on an enlarged scale as dele- 
gates decided the department had been of great 
value to the cedar men. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—J. E. Seaman, of Spokane, Wash. 


Vice president—Fulton Cook, of St. Maries, 
Idaho. 


> opal S. Fulwiler, of Spokane, 
ash. 


Board of directors—L. D. McFarland, M. P. 
Flannery, M. L. Bruce, W. M. Leavitt and George 
Bs. Merrill. Sees 

New York Association Activities 

NEw York, Feb. 14.—The quarterly meeting 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association 
was held last week in the rooms in Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal and the entire time was taken up 
in debating a question of particular interest to 
the lumbermen. The association’s board of 
trustees will consider the question further at a 
meeting to be called within the next two weeks. 
The meeting was well attended and nearly all 
present had something to say. 


More than eighty members of the Building 
Material Men’s Association of Westchester 
County attended the February meeting, held last 
Thursday at Long Vue Inn, Hastings-on-Hudson. 
It was the biggest crowd the association has 
ever assembled outside of an annual meeting. 
Messrs. Reed, Palmer and Wagner of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. exhibited films of 
the company’s operations. The showing occu- 
pied nearly two hours and left no time for the 
association to call up other matters. Mr. Reed 
gave an oral history of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
company. 

The annual banquet of the Westchester asso- 
ciation will be held March 19 at Hotel Astor, 
this city. Edward Hanyen, chairman of the 
committee, says the affair will be one of the 
biggest ever staged by the Westchesterites and 
many surprises are in store. 


Charles Hill, general sales manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, was principal 
speaker at the weekly meeting last Friday night 
of the Nylta Club. Mr. Hill gave a brief his- 
tory of the lumber business and cited the impor- 
tant part it has played in building up the nation. 
He said the manufacturer, the wholesaler and 
the retailer now have their interests closely in- 
tertwined, with the main idea that they give 
the consumer a satisfactory product. 

Mr. Hill said the retailer is assuming ever- 
increasing importance in the industry. From 
this subject, he took up the question of salesman- 
ship. He declared the man who sells lumber 
must have character and aptitude and it is im- 
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portant that he be backed by a good house. He 
declared proper advertising is a big aid to the 
salesman and he advised young men entering the 
business to start in a retail yard, in order to 
become acquainted with grades and species. 
Then, he said, mill experience was advisable, in 
order to learn the manufacturing end. He de- 
elared a knowledge of credits to be a most im- 
portant factor. 

‘‘No special type of man is cut out to be a 
salesman,’’ Mr. Hill said, ‘‘ although personality 
is most important.’’ He said there is a splendid 
chance for the ‘‘right sort of man’’ in the lum- 
ber industry. Mr. Hill predicted a big future 
for the lumber business and said he was op- 
timistic. 

Frank R. Niles, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., at- 
tended the meeting with his entire sales force 
and took active part in the debate that followed 
Mr. Hill’s talk. There was a capacity crowd. 


Outlines Plans for Institute 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 14.—Unanimous ap- 
proval of plans outlined by W. M. Ritter, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who was recently named president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, was 
voted by the board of directors of the institute 
in session here last Saturday in the organiza- 
tion’s offices in the Bank of Commerce Building. 
It was the oceasion of Mr. Ritter assuming the 
office of the presidency of the institute and 
more than twenty directors were present at the 
meeting. 

The institute’s plan for standardization and 
simplication of hardwood lumber grading rules 
were reaffirmed in Mr. Ritter’s address, and he 
urged codperation of all members of the organi- 
zation in all their plans for the new year. He 
particularly pleaded for further codperation and 
urged not only codperation of members but that 
the institute should codperate to the fullest ex- 
tent with all other trade associations and 
regional organizations. [His address in full 
appears on pages 58, 59 and 60 of this issue.— 
EDITOR. | 

The board was in session for more than four 
hours discussing various subjects raised by Mr. 
Ritter in his address. The meeting was closed 
with the appointment of the following standing 
committees: 

Executive—W. M. Ritter, Washington, D. C.; 
M. W. Stark, Columbus, Ohio; J. B. Edwards, 
Oakdale, La.; B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.; 
John Raine, Rainelle, W. Va.; W. R. Satterfield, 
Memphis, Tenn.; E. B. Norman, Louisville, Ky. 

Membership—P. C. Joyce, chairman, W. P. 
Brown Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky.; S. A. Godman, 
Walter N. Kelly Co., Memphis (mills in Arkansas 
and Louisiana); H. J. Brenner, Ferd. Brenner 
Lumber Co., Alexandria, La.; Harry A. Fowler, 
Case-Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; E. C. Glenn, 
Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S. C.; 
Cc. W. Boyd, Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co., Taze- 
well, Va.; Lee Robertson, Mobile River Saw Mill 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Ala. 

Assessment—B. B. Burns, chairman, C. L. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va.; E. A. Platter, 
North Vernon Lumber Co., North Vernon, Ind. ; 
W. D. Brewer, Brewer, Nienstedt Lumber Co., 
Palmetto, La.; J. M. Pritchard, Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex.; W. E. DeLaney, Kentucky Lumber 
Co., Sulligent, Ala. 

Advertising—H. B. Weiss, chairman, George C. 
Brown & Co., Memphis, Tenn.; R. G. Bruce, B. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; Mark H. Brown, Mark 
H. Brown Lumber Co., Lake Providence, La.; J. H. 
Himmelberger, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Ed. Vestal, Vestal Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Finance—Max D. Miller, chairman, Miller Lum- 
ber Co., Marianna, Ark.; J. E. Stark, ir., James E. 
Stark (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn.; J. W. Mayhew, 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Resolutions—Appointed at the annual meetings. 

eports and Statistics—M. W. Stark, chairman, 
American Column & Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Cc. L. Faust, Faust Bros. Hardwood Co., Jackson, 
Miss.; Landon C. Bell, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; W. J. Stebbins, Lyon Lumber Co., 
Garyville, La.; Ray McIntyre, J. F. McIntyre & 
Sons, Pine Bluff, Ark.; W. R. Satterfield, Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Standardization—M. W. Stark, chairman, Amer- 
ican Column & Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; J. M. 
Pritchard, assistant chairman, Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex.; B. F. Dulweber, Kraetzer-Cured 
Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss.; R. U. Fletcher, 





Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; John 
Raine, Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. 
Va.; G. W. Allport, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Homer Alexander, Alexander Bros., 
Belzoni, Miss.; Harry Fowler, Case-Fowler Lum- 
ber Co., Macon, Ga.; W. EB. DeLaney, Kentucky 
Lumber Co., Sulligent, Ala.; W. T. Murray, Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La. 

Press and Publicity—Frank T. Turner, chair- 
man, Turner-Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
W. R. Satterfield, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. ; J. H. Townshend, Memphis, Tenn. 

Sales Code—M. B. Cooper, chairman, Carrier 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss.; M. 
W. Stark, American Column & Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; B. F. Dulweber, Kraetzer-Cured Lumber 
Co., Greenwood, Miss.; E. L. McLallen, Nickey 
Bros. (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn.; J. W. Mayhew, 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Forestry—Landon C. Bell, chairman, W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; H. E. Hardtner, 
Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La.; W. I. Barr, 
Barr-Holiday Lumber Co., Greenfield, Ohio; Luther 
Hassinger, Hassinger Lumber Co., Konnarock, Va. ; 
Chester Korn, Sumter Hardwood Co., Sumter, S. C. 

For members on National Trade Extension Com- 
mittee—John W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; M. W. Stark, American Column 
& Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Long Leaf Piners Ready to Proceed . 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 14.—The directors 
of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, at a meeting held in the company’s 
offices here last Thursday, elected the following 
additional directors: 

H. H. Rhodes, White-Grandin Lumber Co., Slagle, 
La.; A. J. Glassow, Wausau Southern Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss.; C. C. Sheppard, Louisiana Sawmill 
Co., Glenmora, La.; S. M. Jones, Gilchrist-Fordney 
Co., Laurel, Miss.; F. W. Pettibone, Edward Hines 
Yellow Pine Co., Lumberton, Miss.; A. W. Ranney, 
Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., Century, Fla.; P. A. 
Bloomer, Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher, 
La.; R. J. Williams, Williams Yellow Pine Co., 


Hoo-Hoo 


To Make a Coast Tour 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—Snark of the Uni- 
verse Arthur A. Hood and Mrs. Hood are ex- 
pected to leave Minneapolis on Feb. 18 for a 
trip to the Pacific coast, it was announced at 
Hoo-Hoo international headquarters here today. 
They will visit points in Washington, Oregon, 
British Columbia, California and elsewhere. 

The first of a number of concatenations which 
he will attend will be held at Tacoma, Wash., 
Feb. 24, in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Vicegerent Snark Don H. Clark, of Seat- 
tle, also is arranging a concatenation to be held 
there on March 3, at which Snark Hood will be 
the guest of honor. 


News from Headquarters 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.—Appointments of 
Hoo-Hoo officials are announced as follows at 
international headquarters here: 

James Langan, son of P. T. Langan, southern 
Illinois Counselor, to be Vicegerent Snark for 
Cairo. Young Langan was initiated at the recent 
coneatenation in Chicago. 

J. Ben Wand, secretary of the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association, Jacksonville, Counselor 
for Florida, to succeed F. H. Pfeiffer, formerly 
with A. H. Ramsey & Sons, but more recently 
with the Florida Millwork Cost Bureau. 

The Fort Worth Hoo-Hoo Club will hold gen- 
eral meetings twice a month and committee 
meetings weekly in preparation for the conven- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
which will be held there April 12, 13 and 14. 

Tyree E. Banks, representative of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City at Shreveport, 
La., has been appointed Vicegerent Snark for 
northwest Louisiana, to succeed J. Reese Jones, 
of the Victoria Lumber Co., Shreveport, it is 
announced at Hoo-Hoo international headquar- 
ters here. 

Plans are being made for the dedication of 
the Hoo-Hoo memorial at Gurdon, Ark., the 
birthplace of the order, during the week of 
April 10, which will include a State-wide con- 
eatenation in connection with this event and the 
meeting of the Arkansas Association of Lumber 


Poplarville, Miss.; E. A. Emery, Bentley & Emery, 
Ovett, Miss.; J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; H. L. White, J. J. White Lum- 
ber Co., Columbia, Miss. 

Secretary-manager O. N. Cloud presented a 
report on the association activities since the 
board’s last meeting. These included comple- 
tion of the office organization, studies of the 
fields of service hitherto selected and outlined, 
and negotiations for field representation among 
railroads, car companies, industrials, highways 
and others interested in mill construction. Con- 
ferences have been held with a number of the 
rail carriers to explain the scope and character 
of the association service in their field. Surveys 
of market possibilities have been made in dis- 
tricts where heavy programs of mill construction 
are under way or in prospect. Friendly contact 
has been established with retail dealers indi- 
vidually and through their associations. And 
the way has been paved for friendly codperation 
with architects and mill construction designers. 


Mr. Cloud, in reviewing this preliminary work, 
gave special attention to the divisions requiring 
sustained and intensified endeavor, with employ- 
ment of technical and semi-technical representa- 
tives. In conclusion he reported everything 
ready to proceed immediately with the carrying 
forward of the comprehensive program if the 
board approves. 


SAREE BAEBABEAAaE: 


Over Half a Century in Business 


Fort WaAyngE, IND., Feb. 15.—Announcement 
is made of the sale of the Rhinesmith-Simonson- 
Evans Co., operating a planing mill and retail 
lumber business at 1616 LaFayette St., Fort 
Wayne, to the Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Co., 
after continuous existence of fifty-two years. 
The business was formerly conducted under 
name of Rhinestone & Simonson. 


Activities 


Dealers which will be held at Little Rock, April 
14 and 15, it was announced at Hoo-Hoo head- 
quarters here today. A special train probably 
will carry the lumbermen from Little Rock to 
Gurdon and thence after the dedication cere- 
monies to Hot Springs for a banquet and re- 
ception. Hoo-Hoo dignitaries from all parts of 
the continent are being invited to attend. 


Talks on Benefits of Order 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 14.—The Beaumont 
Hoo-Hoo Club, at its February meeting held 
here last week, cleared the decks for staging the 
biggest concatenation ever held in Beaumont 
on March 19. 

Unquestionably the feature of last week’s 
meeting, however, was the address of Ben §. 
Woodhead, who has been a member of the order 
for more than thirty years, on the benefits of the 
order, or, rather, why lumbermen should become 
members. Before approaching his major sub- 
ject Mr. Woodhead called attention of the mem- 
bers of the club to the fact that David K. New- 
som, one of the oldest lumber salesmen now in 
the trade, was seriously ill at San Antonio. The 
club unanimously passed a resolution of sympa- 
thy with him in his illness. Dave Newsom is a 
Beaumonter and, in the language of Mr. Wood- 
head, ‘‘has carried the message of Beaumont 
and Beaumont lumber all over the South,’’ par- 
ticularly in Texas. 

_ Atlantans to Concatenate 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 7—Members of the At- 
lanta Hoo-Hoo Club No. 1 are arranging to hold 
a conecat on Monday evening, March 7, and due 
to the fact that it is the first concat the club has 
held in several months there is an unusually large 
class of kittens to be initiated into the order. 

It is also announced that C. B. Harman, the 
secretary-manager of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers Association, has been 
appointed chairman of a committee to arrange 
details for the public program the club will give 
at Piedmont Park in the near future when the 
plot of Hoo-Hoo trees recently planted there will 
be formally dedicated. 
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Special News Stories From the East 


Leaves Prize Ring for Lumber 

New York, Feb. 14.—Paul Berlenbach, 
former light heavyweight champion of the world, 
has quit the prize ring and will enter the lumber 
business. Berlenbach announced today that he 
had purchased an interest in a large New York 
firm, but was not ready at this time to tell the 
name of the concern or to state what his official 
connection will be. 

‘*T have been offered an attractive opportu- 
nity to go into the lumber business with a friend 
of mine,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
I have decided to take 
advantage of it. The 
deal has not quite been 
consummated, but there 
is time enough for a 








PAUL BERLENBACH, 
Former Prize Fighter 


iness in New York City 





more definite announce- 
ment concerning it.’’ 

It was said today that 
Berlenbach’s lumber 
connections were made 
through a friend who is 
also a member of the 
New York Athletic Club, 
but Paul steadfastly re- 
—__| fused to diseuss the 

question further. 

The retirement of Berlenbach takes from the 
ring one of the most popular and picturesque 
figures of recent years. He leaves pugilism 
after five years with a fortune estimated in 
excess of $250,000, which he has invested to 
produce a substantial income. 

Berlenbach went undefeated until 1924, when 
he was knocked out by Jack Delaney in the old 
Madison Square Garden. He recovered from 
this setback, and in May, 1925, won the world’s 
light-heavyweight title from Mike MeTigue. He 
defended his title against Jack Delaney in the 
same year and held the championship until last 
July 16, when Delaney won a decision over him 
at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn. 


Wood Meets Substitute Competition 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 14.—Science, aided 
by practical experience, has demonstrated at the 
wooden box manufacturing plant of the C. P. 
Darling Co., of Providence, that wood can meet 
the competition of substitute containers without 
any difficulty in many instances. A subsidiary 
of a textile corporation processing about 350,- 
000,000 yards of cloth annually, the C. P. Dar- 
ling Co.’s success in designing wooden containers 

















Packing cloth in wood cases at plant of the United States Finishing Co. 


Who Enters Lumber Bus- 


of great strength from thin lumber is building 
up a large outside business in all kinds of 
wooden boxes. 

Whereas it has always been the practice in the 
past to use 13/16-inch stock for large textile 
cases in which shipments of 500 pounds or more 
are made, George W. Hall, general manager, has 
demonstrated by the experience of a year or 
more that such packing cases can be made of 
5/8-inech lumber with entire satisfaction. This 
means a saving of 25.4 percent in the cost of 
material, and a saving of 24.7 percent in weight, 
with consequent economy in transportation 
charges on the merchandise to be packed in the 
case. 

In explaining to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the saving derived from 
using 5/8-inch lumber in place of the regular 
13/16-inch stock, Mr. Hall used one of the C. P. 
Darling Co.’s standard size eases for conveni- 
ence. The following tabulation shows the facts 
in striking fashion: 

Standard size case, 37x30x30 inches, inside meas- 
urements. The %-inch case is all %-inch thick 


stock, except the cleats, which are %x2%-inch 
spruce, D1IS&2E. 


Thick- Wt., Cost @ 67c Saving in percen 
ness Board Ft. Lbs. abd ft. of 54” over #4” 
#-2- 52.73 87 $3.69 25.4% in cost 

> -in. 39.32 65.5 2.75 24.7% in weight 


Many lumbermen who are not catering to the 
trade in boxing and crating stock do not realize 
the tremendous volume of this business. A re- 
cent survey showed that New England consump- 
tion alone of New England grown white pine for 
boxboards amounted last year to about 450,000,- 
000 board feet, and the finished product in the 
form of wooden boxes was valued at $25,000,000. 

It is believed that the future will bring an 
increased volume of business, if the wooden box 
interests will employ the scientific and practical 
methods so successfully adopted by the C. P. 
Darling Co. Wood enjoys especial advantages 
in the ease of textile packing because of the 
necessity of protecting the merchandise from 
damage in transit. 

Describing the successful accomplishments of 
the C. P. Darling Co., Mr. Hall said: 


The lumber used in constructing containers at 
our plant is from the forests of New England, 
mostly white pine. The larger percentage of this 
raw material comes to us by rail and carries a 
16 to a 20-cent freight rate. With the constantly 
increasing competition of the lighter substitutes 
for the wooden box, we have concentrated our 
efforts on designing and producing wooden boxes 
constructed of lighter material with a correspond- 
ing decrease in cost without decreasing the carry- 
ing capacity. We are quite sure this can be done, 
because we have, in several instances during the 
last year, produced cases of thinner construction 
with a good saving to our customers, and with- 
out decreasing the efficiency of the cases. 

Due to the fact that the larger percentage of our 
production is on textile cases, we naturally have 
given more thought to designing this type of 
case, and we think the results obtained justify 


further studies in this direction. Our customers 
have been shipping cloth, 500 pounds or more inp 
weight, for more than a year in %-inch cases 
with good results, where it has always been the 
custom to use }#-inch stock for this class of con- 
tainers. We have made some laboratory tests on 
the %-inch cases packed with 500 pounds of cloth 
and find we have a margin of safety of more than 
100 percent over the carriers’ requirements, 
Through tests and actual experience we have 
proved beyond doubt that the re-sawed wood- 
en container is by far the most satisfactory and 
safe all-around container for domestic or export 
shipments. 

The United States Gutta Percha Paint Co., of 
Providence, manufacturer of “Barreled Sunlight,” 
uses wooden containers for shipping all its goods 
put up in cans. One is impressed with the care 
taken in packing these goods into the containers. 
The firm uses wooden devices of its own inven- 
tion that preclude all possibility of the cans re- 
ceiving any pressure from top or bottom, all side 
pressure comes on the rims of the cans where 
the construction is strongest, doing away with use 
of sawdust in packing and so eliminating the dan- 
ger of dust entering the product. 


Demand Increasing at Southern Mills 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 15.—An interesting re- 
port of conditions at southern mills was given 
by G. H. Weigand, representative in north 
Jersey and the metropolitan district of Rayner 
& Parker, of Philadelphia, who has just re- 
turned from a two weeks’ visit among that com- 
pany’s mill connections in West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
North Carolina. Mr. Weigand reports that he 
found many mills with large stocks of good lum- 
ber on hand, but with orders beginning to arrive 
in greater number than for many weeks, which 
the mills feel soon will reduce the surplus stock 
now carried. Few of the mills showed any in- 
clination to make any concessions from their 
Jan. 1 prices. In fact, some had made slight 
advances. Mills that cater to the automotive 
trade report some new business placed during 
the last week. 


Booklet on State and Private Forestry 


An excellent summary of the forestry activ- 
ities of States and private owners is included in 
the address made by R. B. Goodman before the 
annual meeting of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 28. Mr. Goodman’s address was 
rather briefly summarized in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Feb. 5, 1927, pages 44 and 45. 
The complete address in booklet form and in- 
cluding the State forestry survey and private 
forestry undertakings, as well as data on the 
forestry of the world, on the United States 
separately and on timber taxes and market con- 
ditions, is now available. Copies of the booklet 
may be obtained from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C., on request. 

















Type of wood container used by United States Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
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Handy Lumber Loading Chute 


The device shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph saves much labor and time when loading 
dressed lumber into railway box cars for ship- 
ment and also when loading it onto platform 
trucks or ‘‘dollies’’ in the planing mill. 

It is a chute made of dressed lumber and 
extends between the rear apron or end of the 
mill and to within two feet of the car door 
on the loading track. The car is spotted so 
that the chute is at the center of the door 
and, as the boards issue from the machine, they 
are pushed by the force of the feed rollers of 
the machine along this chute and into the door 
of the car. One or two men stand inside the 
ear and receive the boards, turning them by 
balancing them about their centers as they 
emerge from the chute. The boards are slid 
into either end of the car with considerably less 
effort than when handed into the door by hand. 

The end of the chute is about four feet 
higher than the car floor, making it easy to 
pass the boards up onto the piles in the car, 
and even when beginning the loading it is 
easier to lower the boards to the floor than to 
lift them from the floor onto the piles as would 
be the case if the chute terminated near the 
level of the car floor. It is also advantageous 
to have the chute approach the car at an angle 
of about 45 degrees to the loading track. It 
is easier to pass the boards into the end to- 
ward which it is pointed or to pass them in this 
direction till the rear end will pass the opposite 














Showing how lumber loading chute works 


ear door facing, then running them back into 
the opposite end of the car. 

The storage shed for dressed stock is beside 
the same loading track and near the mill. An- 
other or branch chute intersects with this main 
chute at one side. In the fork of the two 
chutes a %%-inch board, 6 inches wide, plays 
back and forth from the position shown in the 
illustration to against the opposite side of the 
main chute, being nailed at one end to the 
inside of the branch chute. The opposite end 
is free. This board is flexible enough to bend 
easily and when a ear is to be loaded, this 
free end is bent in line with the side of the 
main chute, as shown, which allows the boards 
to pass on toward the car. This branch chute 
terminates over the edge of the truck run lead- 
ing to the dry shed. When dressing stock to 
be stored for future orders this switch board in 
the chute is bent against the opposite side of 
the main chute, cutting off the current of boards 
from the car loading end and turning them to- 
ward the trucks placed at the end of the branch 
chute. 

As the boards emerge from the machine they 
remain with their ends butting and are pushed 
through the chute in single file. A further 
improvement could be made by building another 
branch chute on the opposite side of the main 
chute from the one shown and pointing toward 


the position of the door of another car. This 
would make it possible to load some of one 
grade or kind into one car and following it wit 

another for the other car, when the stock was 
brought up to the mill in this manner, making 
the stocking of the machine easier. 


Last Minute News 
(Continued from Page 41) 


the week before) slight increases in production 
and shipments, and a good gain in new business. 
The normal production of these mills is 20,496,- 
000 feet. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 52.—EpirTor. | 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFouk, VA., Feb. 17.—For the week ended 
Feb. 12, forty-one mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production figure of 11,710,000 feet, manufac- 
tured 9,214,345 feet, shipped 6,345,445 feet, and 
booked orders for 6,472,790 feet. 


Appointed to Forest Service Position 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuinetTon, D. C., Feb. 16.—Maj. R. Y. 

Stuart, until recently secretary of the depart- 
ment of forests and waters of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed chief of the public relations 
branch of the Forest Service by Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine, succeeding Paul G. Red- 
ington. Maj. Stuart is a graduate of the Yale 
Forestry School, class of 1906, the same year he 
entered the Forest Service as forest assistant in 
timber sale work. He filled various important 
posts in the Forest Service until 1917 when he 
was furloughed for military service in France 
with the 10th Engineers. Following the armis- 
tice he returned to the Forest Service, resign- 
ing in 1920 to enter the Pennsylvania State for- 
estry department. 

Hearing on Columbia Bridge Project 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—A public hear- 

ing will be held in Portland, Ore., on March 15 

by representatives of the secretaries of agri- 

culture, commerce and war at which an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for the discussion of 
various details in connection with the bridge to 
be constructed across the Columbia River at the 
lumber city of Longview, Wash. Congress au- 

thorized the construction of this bridge Jan. 28. 

There has been very considerable opposition to 

the project, and opponents as well as supporters 

of the structure will have a chance to express 
their views. 

The army district engineer will represent the 
secretary of war. The names of the representa- 
tives of the other two cabinet officers have not 
yet been announced. At the conclusion of the 
hearings a joint report will be submitted 
through the chief of engineers, who will add his 
suggestions and recommendations for the ‘guid- 
ance of the three secretaries in reaching a final 
decision on disputed points. 


Organize for Market Stabilization 


MARINETTE, WISs., Feb. 17—A movement of 
the greatest significance to manufacturers of 
northern woods was brought to a practical con- 
summation in Milwaukee yesterday when a group 
of about twenty manufacturers perfected or- 
ganization of a wholesale company with a 
paid in capital of $100,000, the purpose of 
which is to afford an outlet for distress or sur- 
plus stocks and for the product of small mills 
that have no sales organizations. While details 
have not been fully worked out, it is under- 
stood that this company will arrange for the 
purchase of such stocks and then feed them 
into the market in an orderly way that will 
prevent violent fluctuations and will provide a 
more stabilized market. Chas. A. Goodman, of 
the Sawyer-Goodman Co., of this city, has been 
elected president of the new company, which 
will have its headquarters in Chicago. No de- 
tails as to the management etc. have been 
given out. 


All products guaranteed 
and delivered quick 


from Bartholomew's new 
steam heated warehouse, 
120x120 ft.,accommodating 
over 2 million feet of floor- 
ing andlumber. Located 
on Chicago River & Indi- 
ana Ry., connecting with 
all railways in Chicago. 


Over-night delivery with- 
in 100 miles on orders 
phoned or wired, our ex- 
pense, before noon. Quali- 
ty strictly guaranteed according to Association 
rules, with satisfaction to you and your customer 
or money back. No quibbling, Prices right. 


Look these over: 


Oak and maple flooring; 

Tennessee red cedar boards K. D.; 
Aromatic red cedar linings; 

Philippine mahogany (Lauan) finish; 

Sap and red gum K. D. and S2S; 

Plain red oak finish; 

Poplar, basswood and southern hardwoods. 





Earl Bartholomew 


NOUPWN Ee 


Shipped direct from mill, or locally from Chicago, 
Any quantity, delivered anywhere. 





NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 


Phone Virginia 0200 


CHICAGO 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

hus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. , 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 

compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

511 Locust St. 1751 Ill. Mer. Bank Bldg. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg., 

St. Louis; Me. Chicago. Il. San Francisco, Cal. 






































We'll Build An 
Entire Plant 


for you—survey your site, make speci- 
fications, furnish labor, superintend 
construction, and guarantee the work. 

Certainly 37 years’ experience in 
this work qualifies us to give the 
greatest satisfaction. 





Write tor full particulars on our 
engineering service. 


_JHRALL&S HEA 


ICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS > 
Lake Charles, La. 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 








Some Attractive Values 


4/4 Birch No. 1 C. &B....350,000° 8/4 Waple No. 2 Common. 75,000 
4/4 Birch No.2 Com. .__. .75,000° 4/4 Basswood No.1 (.&B..45,000" 
4/4 Birch No. 3Com......, 150,000 8/4 Basswood No.1C &B..28,000 
4/4 Maple No. 1C.&B.....75,000° 8/4 Basswood No.2 Com. ..18,000’ 
8/4 Maple No.1 C.&B....100,000" 8/4 Ashand ElmL. R.......10,000° 


Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 
Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munisjng, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Bassw » Hermiock,Pine 
Spruce. Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
| Ae gt ag Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Doors, Blinds, Window nes Mouldings 
aoe i Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and aed White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 


17 17 











Estimate and Delivery Record Book 


This book is so designed, that, with less work than 
usual, the Balance-To-Go of any item is SHOWN CON.- 
TINUOUSLY, and you do not need to spend anything 
more than the cost of ordinary record books to have 
this advantage. 

The delivery record forms are on the back of the 
original estim ste that is retained in the book. You can 
use the delivery form for the estimate facing it. 


The book contains 180 estimates and duplicates ruled— 
40 yg AA to the page—360 sheets 94x16 inches and 6-page 
index. It is bound in heavy canvas with carbon 

ons and press board. 


Postpaid, $4.75 
American Lumberman **' %;,Deerhorm St. 











January Construction Contracts 


Total construction contracts awarded during 
January iv the 37 States east of the Rocky 
Mountains amounted to $384,455,400, according 
to the F. W. Dodge Corporation. These States 
include about 91 percent of the total construc- 
tion volume of the country. This was the sec- 
ond largest January total on record, although 
16 percent under the maximum January, which 
was last year. The entire decrease of last month 
is accounted for in a drop in New York City’s 
contract volume, and two-thirds of the decrease 
is accounted for in the fact that January 1926 
had a single fifty-million dollar power-plant job 
for New York City, which was not duplicated in 
last month’s record. Comparing last month’s 
total with that of December 1926 shows a de- 
crease of 28 percent. It should be noted that 
this is again a comparison with an abnormally 
high month, the December total having been 
swelled by large subway and other public works 
projects. 

The more important items in last month’s 
building and engineering record were: $167,- 
866,300, or 44 percent of all construction, for 
residential buildings; $80,115,700, or 21 percent, 
for commercial buildings; $58,954,700, or 15 per- 
cent, for public works and utilities; $27,875,300, 
or 7 percent, for industrial buildings; $17,012,- 
500, or 4 percent, for educational buildings; 
$10,417,200, or 3 percent, for social and recrea- 
tional projects; and $9,157,900, or 2 percent, for 
religious and memorial buildings. 

Contemplated construction projects were re- 





transmit power. Therefore, the limiting me- 
chanical conditions, such as the ratio of the 
larger pulley diameter to the center distance 
should be determined by the life of the belt.’’ 
Copies of this booklet may be obtained on 
request from the Leather Belting Exchange. 


Lumbermen’s Charity Boosts Wood Toy 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Feb. 14.—Everyone 
knows the increasing popularity of wooden toys. 
Witness the enormous trade in these the last 
Christmas season. Every toy store proprietor or 
toy department manager will support the state- 
ment that more wooden playthings were sold 
at that time than ever before and that their 


popularity is more likely to grow still further ° 


than to wane. There are several good reasons 
for this, they say; suffice it to mention the sub- 
stantiality of wood toys as compared, for ex- 
ample, with their tin prototypes, and the hand- 
some designs and colors produced through the 
use of such an easily worked and adaptable ma- 
terial as wood. 

Here in Huntington the cause of wooden toys 
was considerably advanced last Christmas 
through the codperation of the Lumber & Sup- 
ply Club, of which Rolland C. Mossman is ex- 
ecutive secretary, and the manual arts classes 
of the local schools, of which H. A. Lightner is 
supervisor. 

The Huntington lumbermen, as behooves a 
community ’s leading citizens, with the approach 
of the holiday season, recalled the ancient mes- 


Manual arts class students at Huntington (W. Va.) schools at work on some of the 1,000 wooden 
toys distributed among city’s poor children 


ported for these 37 States to the amount of 
$755,762,600 during January. This was a 17 
percent decline from the amount reported in De- 
cember and a 11 percent decrease from the 
amount reported in January of last year. 


Quarter Turn Leather Belt Drives 


With a view to determining some of the facts 
regarding the transmission capacity of horizon- 
tal quarter-turn drives as compared with normal 
horizontal drives, and thus establish a more cor- 
rect basis of design for such drives, the Leather 
Belting Exchange Foundation, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., conducted a number of expe- 
riments. Details of these experiments are given 
in a booklet entitled ‘‘ A Report of Experiments 
on Horizontal Quarter Turn Drives,’’ published 
by the Leather Belting Exchange, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The conclusion regarding these experiments 
are summarized in the booklet as follows: 

‘*1—For the purpose of design a horizontal 
quarter turn belt should be from 5 to 10 percent 
wider than a normal belt, under the same condi- 
tions. There is very little difference in the 
transmitting capacity of the two drives that 
slips below 1.5 percent, and more or less differ- 
ence at higher slips depending on the belt. 

‘*2-The difference between the capacity of 
normal and quarter turn belts at normal slips 
is probably small at any reasonable center dis- 
tance above the minimum use (5 times the large 
pulley diameter). 

‘*3—-Any quarter turn drive that can be du- 
plicated on our testing apparatus will run, that 
is, the belt will stay on at least for a time and 


sage of ‘*Good Will Toward Men.’’ Each 
looked about his yard and found here and there 
an accumulation of short lengths and odd pieces 
—wonderful material for wonderful Christmas 
gifts. So they consulted each with the other; 
then called in Mr. Lightner and told him: 


‘“Now, Mr. Lightner, you have in your classes 
a lot of handy boys, just aching to get their 
tools into wood and to make something that 
will bring joy both to themselves and to others. 
We have a lot of odd material in our yards. If 
you will interest your boys in turning it into 
toys for the poor children in this town, we will 
give you the lumber needed for the purpose.’’ 

Said and done. The boys were overjoyed at 
the proposition, and when Christmas Eve ar- 
rived there were over a thousand substantial, 
handsome all-wood toys ready for distribution 
among the poor boys and girls who were wait- 
ing for Santa Claus but not feeling so sure he 
would come. There were doll beds and cradles, 
tables, chairs, dressers and all sorts of minia- 
ture furniture; wagons, hobby horses, dogs, 
chickens, cannon, ring tosses—all sorts of toys, 
well made and attractively finished. 

The toys were all collected together and for 
a short time were exhibited in the display win- 
dows of one of the leading local newspapers, 
where they were viewed and highly commended 
by thousands. They were then divided equally 
among the Salvation Army, the Children’s Hos- 
pital and the Union Mission, which agencies 
effected distribution. 

The poor kids, the Huntington lumbermen 
found, wouldn’t trade their wooden playthings 
for any tin or iron or what-not toys going. 
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Sunday 
The Lord intended Sunday for to be a day of rest. 
I’ve always figgered that the Lord intended for the best. 
But times have changed, and Sunday ain’t like Sunday any more; 
Now here’s the things that people seem to think that Sunday’s for: 


For racin’ off, a game of golf, 
A trip two hundred miles, 
A game of cards, and afterwards 
Downtown to see the styles, 
Or else to go and see a show, 
And then a cabaret, 


And then, perchance, a place to dance 


Until the break of day. 


Now I’m not preachin’, not a bit, or blamin’ young or old; 

I’ve got too much of sin myself to set around and scold. 

But, Lord, you’ve got to change your plan; a new way would be best: 
Just give us one day for our fun, the other six to rest. 


We See b’ the Papers 
When Cobb meets Ruth, then comes the tug of 
war. 
We like newspapers with one-column heads; 
and newspaper men. 


People don’t seem to want to use the street 
cars any more—just the tracks. 


The trouble with France is that it wants to 
make its external loans eternal. 


The U. 8. 8S. Pittsburgh is at Shanghai. To 
provide the smoke-screen, we assume. 


We care not who writes the songs of our coun- 
try as long as nobody says that we did. 


‘¢Cattle Move Up,’’ says a market report. On 
the street cars we wish that hogs would. 


We wonder what they put in the newspapers 
before we had radios, movies, and automobiles? 


Sometimes when we listen to some of the 
things we get out of the ether we wish we had 
taken it. 

Another thing that the auto has done for the 
farmer is to give him something more to leave 
outdoors. 

We wonder how successful a business a man 
would have if he had a House of Representa- 
tives and a Senate? 

We wish that hostesses wouldn’t embroider 
towels, so there would be some that a fellow 
would feel he could use. 


Scientists say that we shall be able to see 
across the ocean in ten years, but there still will 
be a lot of Europe’s ideas that we can’t see. 


It looks like it would be McAdoo against 
Smith again, and that Alabama would continue 
to cast 26, or whatever it was, votes for Under- 
wood. 

Now they agree that bobbed hair is a per- 
manent thing, but you can’t make the woman 
who has to visit a bobber shop every two weeks 
believe it. 


Sabin Carr, of Yale, pole-vaulted 13 feet 914 
inches, breaking the world’s record. The auto- 
mobile has certainly developed a wonderful race 
of jumpers. 

The Union Trust Co. suggests that you set 
aside a trust fund so your mother can go south 
for the winter. If it had said your mother-in- 
law, it would have got a lot of business. 


A New York prize fighter named Paul Ber- 
lenbach is going into the lumber business, but 
we want to warn him right now that there are 
no Marquis of Queensberry rules in the lumber 
business. 


In Washington next summer we bet that the 
Speaker of the team will attract a good deal 
more attention than the Speaker of the House. 


England has had a five days’ fog, but look 
how long Congress has been laboring with the 
farm-relief question. 

Every time we are out with the car half a 
dozen kids hail us and ask for a lift. There’s 
another thing that automobiles seem to have 
done: taken all of the blind-baggage business 


Wea kid 
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away from the railroads. 


While the Government 
claimed $30,000,000 in the 
Ford suit, it is said that 
now it will be glad to get 
$15,000,000. So would 
we. 

The Lord Mayor of 
London believes that the 
transatlantic telephone 
‘‘will bring the two Eng- 
lish-speaking nations to a 
much closer understand- 
ing,’’ showing that he 
knows very little about 
telephones. 


Do you remember what 
happened Feb. 15, 1898? 
Well, that is when you 
went around yelling ‘‘ Remember the Maine.’’ 

Alexander P. Moore, former ambassador to 
Spain, has refused to become play censor. He 
said that managers and actors must work out 
a solution. Just the same as we might leave 
the crime situation to the holdup men. 


Between Trains 


ARKANSAS City, Kan.—It is ‘‘ Arkansas’’ in 
Kansas and ‘‘ Arkansaw’’ in Arkansas, don’t 
forget that, just the same as it is ‘‘Ki-ro’’ in 
Egypt and ‘‘Ka-ro’’ in Illinois. It isn’t hard 
to remember, if you don’t forget. We had a 
whirlwind day in Arkansas City, with 1,100 hun- 
dred school children in the morning, the teachers 
of the city in the afternoon, the annual dinner 
of the Chamber of Commerce at night, and the 
high school class in journalism the next day; but 
we enjoyed it. And we want to put this down; 
that nowhere, in a ten days’ tour of Kansas, 
have we heard a note of jazz. There is much 
more culture in Kansas than there is in New 
York, and yet if there is anything they like to 
do in New York it is to crack jokes about Kan- 
sas. In New York they talk about culture, in 
Kansas they have it. 

This is in the Midcontinent oilfield. They 
have made a lot of money down this way—and 
spent it for schools. Down here it is the earth 
that gushes, instead of the flappers. 


Wicuita, Kan.—The Wichita Rotary Club 
thought it was entertaining the ladies at its 
annual ladies’ night tonight, but what the Ro- 
tory Anns did to the Rotarians was a caution. 
They took over the program, ran off a burlesque 
Rotary meeting, squelehed any member who 
tried to make a speech, and gave their husbands 
an opportunity to see themsel’ as ithers see 
them. It was a clever and mirth-provoking 
stunt, which we recommend to other service 
clubs elsewhere. There were 400 there, we might 
say the 400, and a grand time was had by all. 

This is the town, you know, that has both 
Victor Murdock and Henry Allen, though one 
of them would be glory enough for any town. 
Victor Murdock’s Eagle screams in the morn- 
ing, and Henry Allen’s Beacon shines at night. 
That is another thing Kansas has—good news- 
papers. 


Pictures 


Put merry pictures on my wall, 
And in the garden flow’rs, 

For oftentimes the shadows fall, 
In this old world of ours; 

And then I want a sea of blue, 
Though but a painted sea, 

To sail upon, as sailors do, 
To set my spirit free. 

And when I look out through the rain, 
Aye, even through the snows, 

At least in memory again 
I want to see a rose. 

Because the world is always young, 
No summer quite departs, 

To those who have some pictures hung 
Upon their walls and hearts. 

















Flooring That’s 
Attracting Sales 
for Dealers 


Our flooring—made from 
famous West Virginia hard- 
woods—is proving an espe- 
cially good business getter for 
lumber dealers. 

The soft texture and close 
grain which characterizes our 
West Virginia stock gives you 
several mighty effective extra 
sales points. The soft texture 
enables us to work our floor- 
ing with unusual precision. 
Thus, it lays with remarkable 
accuracy and possesses a very 
smooth surface. 

The close grain helps the fin- 
isher and results in an unusual 
beauty of finish. 


Why not use these important 
features to attract flooring sales 
to. your yard? 


THE MEADow RIVER LumBER Co. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


MEADOW 
RIVER 
OAK 
FLOORING 


White and Red Oak Flooring, Maple, Birch and 
Beech Flooring mixed with Poplar Siding, 
Oak, Chestnut, Maple, Poplar and Basswood 
interior trim, kiln dried or air dried hardwoods. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 





| 

| all times. Our mills 

| have a daily capacity of | 
| 300,000 feet of | 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED | 


N.C. PINE | 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER | 


You'll find our prices 
o%) right and our quality 
unexcelled in | 
Partition, Ceiling, | 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 


| 

| 

| o) 

| . 
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| 
| 
| Inquiries and orders solicited 
| for rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company | 


i Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 











| Teun Beildine” Baltimore, Maryland 

















We’re on the Job, 
when it comes to getting out lumber | 


that satisfies builders. Convince | 
yourseli by trying us on 


N. C. PINE 
i Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
eh oy ay By 
Car and Cargo Shipments. | 


| Ellington & Guy, Inc. ,"ticiono, 1% 











W. M. CARNEY MILL CO. 


SPA Atmore, Ala. SPA 


Grade Marked Southern Pine 


Lumber Manufacturers 
Since 1881 


























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — | 
“Ask the Wholesaler” | 


| The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. | 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 





} 




















Cummer Gypress Co. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


‘ ~. LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 
—. 























Close of Waste Prevention Contest 


This year’s waste prevention contest will 
close at the end of February. The number of 
acceptable entries received up to Feb. 1 was 52, 
a decided reduction from the 100 entries re- 
ceived up to that time in past contests. The 
Southern Pine Association heads the list this 
year with 14 acceptable entries, followed 
closely by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation with 12. Five have come from Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation territory, 4 from North Carolina Pine 
Association territory, 3 from California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association terri- 
tory, 2 from Hardwood Manufacturers Institute 
territory, 4 from Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association territory, 1 from California Red- 
wood Association territory and 7 from non-as- 
sociation territory. Southeastern Forest Prod- 
ucts’ Association territory and Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association territory had 
not been heard from Feb. 1. Those actively in- 
terested in the National contest are urged to 
get their entries in. The several regional con- 
tests also close with this month. 


SaaS: 


Northeasterners Urged to Clear Slash 


The Forest Service points out that 10 percent 
of the northeastern forests are so heavily blank- 
eted with slash after the spruce and fir have 
been cut out for pulpwood that seedlings of the 
new forest can not grow. The necessity of de- 
stroying the debris of limbs and tops of trees 
from logging operations by burning at safe sea- 
sons is emphasized. 

This condition was found by research fores- 
ters of the Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, Amherst, Mass., in the examination of 
large tracts of spruce in that region. Soft- 
woods and hardwoods grew in equal numbers on 
this land, but the pulpwood operators had cut 
only the spruce and fir and had left 30 percent 
of the total area covered with slash, or logging 
debris of varying thickness. On the land not 
blanketed with heavy slash and not shaded too 
greatly by the hardwood trees the new forest 
was advancing. 

It is pointed out that forest conditions in the 
future will be unsatisfactory unless the dense 
slash is carefully burned and seedlings given 
a chance to utilize this portion of the land. 
Burning slash on pulpwood operations in these 
forests must, however, be so conducted as to 
avoid the serious harm that may follow a broad- 
cast burn. The Forest Service approves of win- 
ter burning of slash as logging proceeds as the 
safest method. 


SRSA Eae: 


Question of Invested Capital 


The board of tax appeals in docket No. 3293, 
on appeal of the Tschudy Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., dealing with a question of in- 
vested capital, holds that the evidence produced 
in support of a claimed capital value of a log- 
ging contract was insufficient to support the 
values claimed and also insufficient to warrant 
the board in finding any definite capital value 
for the contract. The petitioner complained of 
a deficiency letter dated Feb. 11, 1926, asserting 


a deficiency in income and profits taxes for the © 


calendar year 1918 amounting to $23,146.98, and 
sought a redetermination of the deficiency. 

The petitioner alleged that the commissioner 
of internal revenue erred in excluding from in- 
vested capital for the year 1918 the amount of 
$220,282.09 as paid-in surplus representing the 
value of a contract to purchase logs, and that 
he further erred in disallowing a deduction for 
the year 1918 in the amount of $10,446.52, rep- 
resenting exhaustion of the value of the con- 
tract. After reviewing the facts the board 
says: 

In one of its earliest decisions (Dwight & Lloyd 
Sintering Co., 1 B.T. A. 179) the board took the 
position that in ascertaining the capital value of 
an operating contract it would consider the results 
of operations under that contract in years subject 








to the basic date. At the time of the trial of this 
ease the petitioner presumably had been operating 
under this contract for upward of twelve years, 
and yet the record is silent as to what such oper. 
ations produced in the matter of gains or losses 
as well as the kind and quantity of logs procurea 
under the contract. 

We are thus constrained to hold that the record 
in this case, so far as evidence of value of this 
logging contract is involved, is insufficient to sup- 
port either the estimated value placed on it by 
the petitioner in 1918, or the computed value of- 
fered in evidence at the trial and that the board 
would not be warranted, upon the evidence, in 
undertaking to establish any figure of capital 
value. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, the petition- 
er’s claim for exhaustion necessarily fails, and 
there is no occasion for making any findings as 
to whether the contract came into the hands of 
the petitioner as a contribution to capital. 

In conclusion the board states that ‘‘the 
deficiency may be recomputed in accordance 
with the foregoing opinion pursuant to Rule 50 
and judgment will be entered in due course.’’ 


Complete Census Questionnaires 


The director of the census will thank lumber 
manufacturers to fill out and return promptly 
the questionnaire mailed to them a month ago 
in order that the compiling of the report may 
go forward expeditiously. The questionnaire 
ealls for quantity production for 1926, by 
species, and for the average selling price f. o. b. 
mill. Lumbermen are likewise asked to fill out a 
card showing the original destination of lumber 
shipped during the last calendar year, soft- 
woods and hardwoods, prices of standing tim- 
ber bought or sold and prices of logs purchased 
or sold as such in 1926. 


To Construct Permanent Buildings 


Congress has passed a bill. carrying an author- 
ization of $2,205,000 to make a beginning to- 
ward the construction of permanent buildings 
at Quantico, Va., headquarters of the East 
Coast Expeditionary Force of the Marine Corps. 
The money will be used to replace temporary 
buildings built during the World War. Action 
by Congress followed a fire in the quarters of a 
marine aviator in which he, his 4-year-old 
daughter and a young Washington woman visit- 
ing his family over the week-end lost their lives. 


Bulletin on Loblolly Pine 


The Department of Agriculture has avail- 
able for free distribution a limited number of 
copies of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1517-F, ‘‘ Lob- 
lolly Pine Primer.’’ The publication was pre- 
pared primarily for the information of land- 
owners in the South who are interested in the 
growing of loblolly pine as a crop. Loblolly 
pine is known also as old field or shortleaf 
pine. Of the four commercially important 
southern pines, it is the most extensive in re- 
spect to the area of land on which it grows and 
the quantity of second-growth timber that finds 
its way to the market. 

Loblolly, it is pointed out, will produce a 
growth of 300 to nearly 1,000 board feet of 
saw timber an acre annually, if protected from 
fire. However, the production depends largely 
upon the character of the soil, the age of the 
trees and the number of trees on the ground. 
The most important thing next to fire protec- 
tion in the growing of loblolly pine is thinning. 
If the trees are overcrowded at the start, thin- 
ning stimulates rapid growth in diameter of 
those that remain and also increases growth in 
height. It develops larger trees at a given age 
and thereby increases their profitableness as a 
crop. 

’Many farmers are now protecting the less 
tillable parts of their land from fire and taking 
other means of growing timber as a crop,’’ says 
the pamphlet. ‘‘ They are realizing that on the 
wet, broken and sandy areas of their farms not 
adapted to agriculture timber is profitable and 
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will bring in a greater return than any other 
crop. Capital is seeking investment in pine- 
growing lands in the South because they may 
now be regarded as a safe, long-time invest- 
ment, with a reasonable assurance of a steady 
return over an extended period.’’ 


Tight and Slack Cooperage Stock Data 


Data collected at the biennial census of manu- 
factures taken in 1926, shows the production of 
tight and slack cooperage stock in the United 
States for 1925 in comparison with that of 1923 
as follows: 

Tight staves: 1925, 240,023 thousands; 1923, 
922,507 thousands. 

Tight heading : 1925, 23,052 thousand sets ; 1923, 
19,342 thousand sets. 

Slack staves: 1925, 937,597 thousands; 1923, 
893,682 thousands. 

Slack heading : 1925, 71,371 thousand sets; 1923, 
80,477 thousand sets. 

Hoops: 1925, 149,167 thousand; 1923, 153,954 
thousands. 

The consumption of wood in the manufacture 
of veneers totaled 734,599,000 feet in 1925, com- 
pared with 645,793,000 feet in 1923. 

Red gum continues to be the most important 
wood in the veneer industry, having supplied 32.3 
percent of the total consumption for 1925, as 
against 34.2 percent in 1923. Douglas fir came 
next with 13.9 percent in 1925 and 8.5 percent 


in 1923. 


The 1925 figures, the census bureau points out, 
are preliminary and subject to such correction as 
may be found necessary upon further examination 
of the returns. 

While red gum was well in the lead as a veneer 
wood in 1925, with a total of 237,465,000 feet, it 
gained only 7.6 percent over the 1923 consump- 
tion of 220,703,000 feet. Douglas fir, on the other 
hand, furnished 101,869,000 feet for veneer in 
1925, against 55,123,000 feet in 1923, an increase 
of 84.8 percent. Considerable increases were 


of the Boston Navy Yard, reports that in all 
parts of the country patriotic, commercial and 
civic organizations are falling into line and the 
outlook for the sale of an enormous number of 
colored lithographic prints of the frigate is most 
promising. Admiral Andrews expects to place 
the Constitution in dry dock in April if the cam- 
paign for funds continues as satisfactorily as at 
present. Admiral Andrews is chairman of the 
national committee in charge of the drive and 
all inquiries should be addressed to him. 


Forest Products and Imports 


Shifting during the last twenty years from an 
important exporter of forest products, the 
United States is today a preponderant importer 
of lumber, pulp wood and associated materials, 
according to the official foreign trade figures 
for 1926 just made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

In 1906 the figures show that our total forest 
products exports, except furniture and contain- 
ers holding other merchandise, were 2,640,000,- 
000 board feet against imports of wood prod- 
ucts equivalent to 1,651,000,000 board feet, leav- 
ing an excess of exports for that year of 989,- 
000,000 board feet. The 1926 figures show that 
the trade has been completely reversed with ex- 
ports amounting to 3,623,000,000 board fect 
against imports of wood products equivalent to 
6,689,000,000, registering an import balance of 
3,066,000,000 board feet. 


To Sell Military Reservation 


The War Department announces that it will © 


sell Nodule Point, located on Morrowstone 
Island, on the west side of Admiralty Inlet, in 
Jefferson County, Washington. Sealed bids will 
be received by the Quartermaster General of the 
Army up to 11 a. m., eastern standard time, 





envy. 


from experience. 





THE PEOPLE WHO GET— 


The most done are the ones who plan their work before they do it. 
The most fun out of their work are the ones who make play out of it. 
The best sermon are the ones who give it the best attention. 

The best trade are the ones who give it the best service. 

The least criticism are the ones who are attempting the least. 

The least joy out of life are the ones who entertain the spirit of 


The bitterest experiences are the ones who have never learned 








shown in the use of birch, yellow poplar, spruce 
and tupelo, with smaller increases in various 
other woods. A considerable decrease was re- 
ported in the use of southern pine, with smaller 
decreases in cottonwood, white and red oak, elm, 
beech, willow and ash. 


Plans for “Old Ironsides”’ 


When the United States frigate Constitution 
has been reconstructed and rerigged to the small- 
est detail of her original equipment, Secretary 
of the Navy Wilbur plans that she be fitted up 
as a naval museum of the period when ‘‘ Old 
Ironsides’’ won everlasting fame and sailed the 
seas victoriously. 

Douglas fir masts contributed by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association will carry the 
snowy white canvas. 

Many relics of the Constitution now in posses- 
sion of the Government will be assembled as 
part of this highly interesting floating museum, 
and Secretary Wilbur hopes that relatives and 
descendants of those who served on the famous 
frigate will donate or lend mementoes which 
will complete the exhibit. 

It is planned to have the Constitution visit 
as far as possible the various ports of the coun- 
try so that young and old may have the benefit 
of her patriotic inspiration. 

Rear Admiral Philip Andrews, commandant 


March 15. This military reservation consists of 
approximately 178 acres. It was acquired by 
the Government in April, 1910, as a site for 
future fortification, but no improvements have 
been made. The land has a growth of fir, cedar 
and alders and its elevation is 30 to 100 feet 
above sea level. The soil is said to be particu- 
larly well suited for the growth of berries. It 
is also suitable for dairying, as the soil is well 
adapted to the growth of grasses, especially 
clover, for pasturage. 


@aaeaeaeeeaaeeae: 


Named Chief of Biological Survey 

Paul G. Redington, assistant chief of the For- 
est Service, in charge of the branch of public 
relations, has been named by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine as chief of the bureau of bio- 
logical survey to sueceed Dr. E. W. Nelson. The 
appointment will become effective May 9, ac- 
cording to announcement made Feb. 12. 


Mr. Redington has been connected with the For- 
est Service since 1904, and the lines of work on 
which he has been engaged both in Washington 
and in the field have beer. such as to well fit him 
for the various activities of the biological survey, 
said Secretary Jardine. These activities include 
the conservation of the useful game and fur-bearing 
animals, game and insectivorous birds, and other 
beneficial or harmless forms of wild life and the 
control of those forms that are found to be injuri- 
ous to agriculture, stock raising, horticulture, and 











Here’s Lumber 
That Pleases 
Carpenters 


It works easy under 
the saw, plane or chisel 
and minimizes time 
spent in sharpening 
tools. If you want to 
make your carpenter 
friends and_ builders 
happy sell them 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


This soft, light easy 
working lumber fits into 
practically all building 
jobs. It is economical for 
the builder and profitable 
for the dealer. 


Our excellent rail and 
water facilities enable us 
to give ‘‘jiffy service’’ to 
buyers on the East Coast. 
Let us prove it on your 
next order for any items in 
North Carolina Pine. 


Johnson &# 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Few concerns can look back 
on as long, satisfactory service 
to lumber buyers as our or- 
ganization. And today we're 
better equipped than ever to 
render service. Let us tell you 
about the values we're featur- 
ing in 


YELLOW PINE 


Timbers, Long Joists, Yard 
and Shed Stock; also 


CYPRESS LUMBER 


Straight or mixed cars. 


BOECKELER 


LUMBER COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















Eastern 


Canadian OPruce Lath 
FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Favorable rates to Buffalo, Erie, 
Youngstown, Cleveland, Sandusky, 

Toledo, Detroit, etc. 


J. E. HARROUN & SON, INC. 
600 Woolworth Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 











Poplar 
Magnolia 
Oak 
Beech 





¢ Eastman- 
Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 








Laurel, Miss. 
Member Hardwood Gum 
anufacturer’s Institute. Poplar Bevel 
Siding 
Box Shooks 








JACKSON, TENNESSEE 
Manufacturers of 


GUM, ASH, POPLAR 


YOUR INQUIRIES APPRECIATED. 





Bedna Young Lumber Co. | 


OU MHITE AND RED’ OAK | 


| 
j 














Mutual Lumber Co., Inc. 
JACKSON, MISS. 

Josts Boards, | SCllow 

PINE 


Shiplap, 
K. D. Rg. Finish. 











forestry. Under the biological survey also are 72 
bird and big game reservations, and Mr. Reding- 
ton’s experience with wild life administration on 
national forests will be an asset both to him and 
to the biological survey in his new field of public 
service. Throughout his service over nearly the 
entire United States he has taken an active per- 
sonal interest in wild life and its conservation. 
He has acquired his familiarity with our game 
birds and animals through his numerous contacts 
in outdoor life. 

Mr. Redington will be assigned to the staff 
of the biological survey on Feb. 16, spending the 
time prior to May 9 in becoming more familiar 
with the details of the bureau’s work. 


Black Walnut Timber Bulletin 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1459-F, ‘‘ Selling Black 
Walnut Timber,’’ may be had from the Forest 
Service on request. The bulletin points to the 
great demand for high grade black walnut logs 
suitable for manufacture into furniture. Fur- 
niture made of this wood is growing in popular- 
ity. The logs bring high prices. Those suitable 
for cutting into veneer in order to bring from 
$150 to $200 a thousand board feet at the mill 
must be 18 to 24 inches in diameter at the small 












end and practically.clear of defects. Owing to 
cost of transportation the price for standin 
walnut trees is about $50 less on the averag 
than at the mill.. 


Census Data on Paper and Wood Pulp 


The Department of Commerce announces that, 
according to data collected at the biennia] 
census of manufacturers, establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of paper and wood 
pulp reported for 1925 products valued at $971,- 
882,320, an increase of 7.1 percent as compared 
with $907,346,992 for 1923, the last preceding 
census year. Of the 763 establishments engaged 
in the industry, 537 reported the manufacture 
of paper only, to the value of $529,041,024; 38, 
wood pulp only, valued at $17,833,003, and 188 
both paper and wood pulp, $425,008,293. In 
1923 the number of establishments reporting 
was 746. The average number of wage earners 
in 1925 was 123,862 and in 1923 it was 120,677, 
The cost of materials, including fuel and mil] 
supplies, in 1925 was $606,025,286, against 
$573,727,153 in 1923. The value of products re- 
ported according to the census statement, is 
*‘value of products less cost of materials.’’ 








Award Disposes of Docket No. 11,398 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—Andrew W. 
Mellon, director general of railroads, as agent 
of the Great Northern Railroad under the 
Transportation Act, is directed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to pay to the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. on or before April 1, next, 
$7,976.13, with interest at 6 percent from March 
15, 1919, as reparation on account of unduly 
prejudicial rates on numerous carloads of lum- 
ber and other forest products shipped from 
Clear Lake, Wash., to destinations on the Great 
Northern lines west of Minnesota Transfer. 
The award is issued in finally disposing of 
Docket No. 11,398. 
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Fourth Section Applications 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—Fourth Section 
Order No. 9,455, issued by Division 2 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, authorizes the car- 
riers parties to Application No. 12,693 and re- 
lated applications, to establish and maintain rates 
on lumber and articles taking the same rates or 
arbitraries higher from competitive points on the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad over its route 
through Paducah, Ky., to St. Louis, Mo., and East 
St. Louis, Ill, the same as contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic over competing lines, but 
not lower than the present rates from and to com- 
petitive points, and to maintain higher rates at 
intermediate points north of Paducah. The rates 
at intermediate points may not be increased ex- 
cept as authorized hereafter by the commission 
and shall in no case exceed the lowest combina- 
tion. This authorization will stand until the ef- 
fective date of the orders to be issued pursuant to 
the hearing on Application No. 12,693 and related 
applications, respecting rates on lumber from the 
South to points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory and Illinois Freight Association territory. 

The Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley railroads and their interested connections 
are also authorized to continue and to establish 
rates on lumber and articles taking the same rates 
or arbitraries higher from Helena, Ark., to Kansas 
City, Mo., the same as contemporaneously main- 
tained over the direct line or route, but not lower 
than present rates from and to these points, and 
to maintain higher immediate rates on the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley road south of Memphis, Tenn. 
The authority granted does not include interme- 
diate points as to which the haul of the petition- 
ing line or route is not longer than that of the 
direct line or route between the competitive points. 
A further proviso is that the rates at intermediate 
points affected shall not be increased except as 
hereafter authorized and shall not exceed the low- 
est combination. The authority granted does not 
extend to lines or routes which are more than 50 
percent longer than the direct line or route be- 
tween conmipetitive points. 

The Columbus & Greenville Railway Co. and 
its interested connections are likewise authorized 
to establish and maintain rates for the transporta- 





tion of lumber and articles taking the same rates 
or higher arbitraries from competitive points on 
that line to Kansas City, Mo., the same as con- 
temporaneously maintained on the same traffic 
by competing lines or routes, but not lower than 
the present rates, and to maintain higher rates 
at intermediate local stations on the Columbus & 
Greenville not to exceed the competitive points 
rates by more than %-cent a hundred pounds. The 
rates at the intermediate local points in no case 
shall exceed the lowest combination. 

Except as authorized herein or by permanent 
orders of the commission, those portions of appli- 
cations Nos. 458, 484, 601, 799, 1552, 1912, 1952, 
2043, 2045, 2138, 2222, 4297, 4302 and 4948, by 
which carriers parties thereto ask for authority to 
continue and to establish rates for the transporta- 
tion of lumber and articles taking the same rates 
or arbitraries higher from points on their lines 
in Alabama and Mississippi to Kansas City, Mo., 
without observing the long-and-short-haul provi- 
sion of the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act are denied, effective June 8. 


Gain in Revenue Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—Revenue freight 
loaded the week’ ended Feb. 5 totaled 970,892 cars, 
according to reports filed today by the carriers. 
Compared with the corresponding week last year, 
this was an increase of 56,401 cars, while it also 
was an increase of 41,762 cars over the correspond- 
ing week in 1925. The total for the week of Feb. 5 
was also an increase of 19,923 cars over the pre- 
ceding week this year. 

Coal loading for the week of Feb. 5 totaled 
219,113 cars, an increase of 43,149 cars over the 
same week last year and 25,882 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1925. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 48,174 
cars, an increase of 3,489 cars over the correspond- 
ing week last year and 172 cars above the same 
week in 1925. In the western districts, grain and 
grain products loading totaled 29,860 cars, an in- 
crease of 1,937 cars above the same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 67,770 cars, 
3,935 cars below the same week last year and 
9,661 cars under the same week in 1925. 


Crawler Firm in Annual Meeting 


Racine, Wis., Feb. 14.—At the recent annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Belle City Manu- 
facturing Co., officers were elected as follows: 
President and treasurer—Stephen Bull; vice 
president and general sales manager—Harry A. 
Reed; secretary—Walter J. Tostevin; assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer—George A. 
Nelson. . , 

At the meeting, the stockholders were advised 
that the outlook for 1927 is quite favorable, a 
good demand being experienced for the products 
of the company, which include the Belle City 
crawlers and threshers. 
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Lumber Prospects in United 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—In a report trans- 
mitted to. the Department of Commerce, Trade 
Commissioner A. E. Boadle, London, England, 
states that 1926 closed with a spirit of optimism 
in the lumber trade of the United Kingdom, and 
1927 is expected to show an improvement over 
last year. In spite of industrial depression caused 
by the coal dispute, wood imports during 1926 
were little reduced except in special lines used by 
the mining, ship building and heavy engineering 
industries. Stocks of lumber in most lines are 
not heavy for the time of year, and any increase 
in consumption -will have an immediate reaction 
on the market. The reduction in imports toward 
the end of 1926 enabled holders of stocks to reap 
the benefit of higher landed values. 

The market for American hardwoods was ma- 
terially affected by the industrial conditions in 
the United Kingdom during 1926, and while im- 
ports showed a reduction from 1925, they will 
approximate those of 1924. The end of 1926 
found heavy stocks in importers’ yards, and with 
the arrival of orders placed during the latter part 
of the year they will probably be augmented during 
the early part of 1927. The most noticeable de- 
crease among the American hardwoods imported 
into the United Kingdom was in ash lumber, the 
total of which fell far below the previous year, 
or even that of 1924. The outlook in the automo- 
bile industry—the largest consumer of American 
tough-textured white ash—is more favorable now 
than for a long time, as large orders have been 
received from the British Dominions. In ash and 
hickory logs up to the end of 1926 little c.i.f. 
business had been done. Stocks of ash logs are 
being reduced and the better demand expected 
from the automobile industry should stimulate 
buying from importers catering to this business. 
No great increase in demand for hickory logs can 
be expected in 1927, and American exporters would 
be well advised to keep their business on a firm 
order basis. Owing to industrial conditions, the 
furniture industry pursued a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy in 1926, and many lumber importers ex- 
tended credit to furniture manufacturers. It is 
thought likely, therefore, that several months will 
elapse before the situation becomes easy and an 
increased demand for American hardwoods be- 
comes apparent. 

The principal American softwoods imported into 
the United Kingdom are southern pine, Douglas 
fir, Sitka spruce, western, white and sugar pine, 
and Port Orford cedar. The main outlets for these 
species are in ship building, heavy engineering and 
construction, dock construction, railroads, airplane 
building and interior work. The consumption of 
southern pine during 1926 was materially less 
than in 1925, and stocks at the end of 1926 were 
not heavy. In view of improved demand from ship 
building and heavy engineering industries, the out- 
look for southern pine in 1927 is favorable. 

Imports of Douglas fir showed a marked reduc- 
tion in 1926 compared with 1925, but the move- 
ment into consumption was heavy so that the end 
of the year found the market in a strong technical 
position. With the better industrial outlook, con- 
ditions are favorable for an increased consumption 
in 1927. The large dimensions in which fir can 
be obtained without difficulty, its freedom from 
defects in the upper grades, and the comparatively 
low price, are all factors in its favor. 


Foreign Trade Representatives Named 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, Department of Commerce, announces 
the appointment of M. L. Bohan, of Dallas, Tex., 
as trade commissioner at Havana, Cuba. Mr. 
Bohan was born in Chicago and educated in the 
schools of Mexico and the United States. He soon 
became associated with a Mexican business con- 
cern with headquarters at Mexico City, remaining 
until 1918, when he entered the United States 
Army. In 1920 Mr. Bohan was made assistant 
Manager of the Mexican branch of the United 
States Rubber Export Co., resigning in 1921 to 
return to the United States. In 1922 he became 
associated with the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
in that capacity representing the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce as manager of its codpera- 
tive office, in Dallas. 

The appointment of G. H. Bickhoff, of San 
Francisco, as trade commissioner at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, also is announced. Mr. Bickhoff 


is a native of San Francisco. He was educated ° 


in that city, at the New York Military Academy, 
the University of Missouri and the Ohio State 
University. Soon after leaving college he went 


thin 


to the Philippines, where he served as a lieuten- 
ant in the constabulary. In 1916 he volunteered 
for service in the French army, from which he 
was invalided in 1917. Following the war, he 
entered the employment of the Foundation Com- 
pany of New York and represented that company 
in Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina for seven years. 


Australian Notes 
[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PeRTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Jan. 10.—Un- 
daunted by rebuff and delay, the organizer of the 
higher-tariff claimants proceeds with his arduous 
work. After conducting members of the Tariff 
Board around Tasmania he has taken them 
through New South Wales and Victoria, to see 
for themselves the state of the sawmilling indus- 
try, which he alleges the importation of softwoods 
has reduced to a pitiable condition requiring dras- 
tic tariff medicines to restore to something like 
normal operations again. 

Lots of things are not presented to this board, 
one particularly as affecting Tasmania. That lit- 
tle State has some fine serviceable timbers, blue 
gum being its best, but its extent is now limited, 
and its uses confined to ties and big railway con- 
struction. Domestic lumber comes from other 
trees, stringybark and blackwood. The former is 
plentiful and has its market for furniture and 
fittings. ‘ Blackwood is a rarer wood, of fine grain 
and finish when polished and is utilized for high 
grade furniture and fittings. Common lumber it 
lacks, and can not possibly compete with Oregon 
or Baltic unless the board puts substantial duties 
upon these woods, which it is hardly likely to do. 

The whole outlook is influenced by the position 
of South Australia, which has no timbers of its 
own, and as it returns quite a good number of 
members to the Federal Parliament it is not likely 
to view with favor any disturbing of the status 
quo about duties on imported lumber. Still, to 
appease the high-duty crowd the tariff minister 
has promised some sort of consideration of any 
new report the Tariff Board likes to submit after 
these tours of inspection are ended. 


Objects to Importation of Spruce Fruit Shook 


One thing the States have in common, even 
Western Australia now being affected, and that is 
objection to the great importation of spruce fruit 
shook. Hitherto this State has held its own with its 
own offal production going into fruit cases, but a 
couple of heavy shipments have now arrived from 
Canada to cause the local sawmiller much con- 
cern. This is one result of the recent treaty be- 
tween Australia and Canada. In Melbourne and 
Adelaide large steamers have brought almost 
nothing else, and the wharves have been piled high 
with them. Similarly, in Tasmania the spruce 
shook has given rise to almost a panic because 
in that State a matter of 4,000,000 cases of apples 
alone are shipped to London every autumn. 

Australia, too, has worked up a big export 
business in other fruits, and now eggs, all of 
which require much small lumber, which has ab- 
sorbed the offal of the mills. But with the arbi- 
tration courts constantly cutting down hours of 
work and raising the rates of pay, granting up to 
12 fully paid holidays a year, and setting no daily 
tasks but leaving it to the men to do as much or 
little as they and their political leaders dictate, 
how can any local sawmiller hold his own with 
the imported shook, and how can any farmer or 
fruit grower who has to depend upon the world’s 
markets afford to pay the very high cost of the 
local shook or local lumber? The remedy does 
not lie in adding to the costs but in putting the 
local sawmiller in a position to compete with the 
imported lumber. 


Plate Ports Took Less Pine 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—H. Bentley Mac- 
Kenzie, assistant commercial attache at Buenos 
Aires, reports that pitch pine arrivals at River 
Plate ports of Argentina and Uruguay during the 
first nine months of 1926 were 119,136,000 feet, 
compared with 159,887,000 feet for the same period 
of 1925. 


New Zealand Buying American Wood 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—A steady flow of 
lumber from American ports to New Zealand is 
shown in the average weekly arrival of vessels 
at Dominion ports, according to W. L. Lowrie, 
consul general at Wellington. It is said that 
were it possible to sell the ordinary building 
grades of New Zealand lumber at the same low 
price with American lumber the resulting compe- 
tition would hardly be felt. 





Every worth-while product 
has its rightful use 


One of a series of timely talks on sales 
and merchandising methods 


By W. H. Upson, Jr. 


OU wouldn’t thank 
your doctor for pre- 
scribing paris-greensfor a 
headache just because 
some manufacturer had 
told that doctor paris- 
green was good for pain. 


It is almost as fool- 
hardy for dealers to labor 
under the delusion that 
they are just selling mer- 
chandise. Just mere prod- 
ucts like wallboards, roof- 
ing, cement, or lumber! 





W. H. UPSON, JE. 


That conceptionis 
wrong—not mere. products. 
That is not what we are selling at all, whether 
merchant or manufacturer. 


We must sell what these materials will do for 
the buyer. Modern merchandising truly means 
Service in the fullest sense. 


‘*Service’’ means that we must tell the buyer 
how and what the product will do for him—how 
and where he should use it—what its qualities 
are—why he should buy it. 


Modern merchandising, in fact means selling 
contentment, happiness, and consumer-satisfac- 
tion. 


For the consumer gets his profit from the sat- 
isfaction he gets out of the product just as the 
dealer makes his profit out of the difference be- 
tween cost and selling price. So neither you 
as a dealer—nor your consumer buyers—are in- 
terested in wallboard, cement, or plaster as cold 
and technical products. They are interested in 
what the products will do for them. 


Every worth-while product has some uses for 
which it is particularly well adapted. If it has 
no good uses, the product has no value. 


The dealer should know these rightful uses. 
He should have the courage to recommend one 
brand of product over another for specific uses 
even though the manufacturer may ‘‘claim the 
universe’’ for his products. The dealer cannot 
plead ignorance of the qualities or uses. For 
customers presume the dealer to know, just as 
the patient presumes the doctor to know that 
paris-green is not a good cure for headache. 


Moreover, the dealer must not forget that the 
people of his town have confidence in him. He 
therefore owes a duty to his customers! 


He cannot afford to sell any product for some 
use when there is another product in his store 
better adapted for that use. He must realize 
that ‘‘every worth-while product has its right- 
ful use’’ and sell the right product for the speci- 
fied use. 


For example, the Upson Company can un- 
hesitatingly say that they know ofsnothing bet- 
ter than Upson Board for walls, ceilings, or par- 
titions. It is a splendid insulator. It can be 
used in the manufacture of many different prod- 
ucts. It is well adapted for reclaiming waste 
space. 

These are legitimate and rightful uses, among 


others, for Upson Board and dealers are justi- 
fied in recommending it for those uses. 
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Buy Breece- White 
HARDWOODS 


We should like to have 
you investigate our values 
in Southern Hardwoods 
and compare them with 
other stock offered you and 
we believe you will see 
why we are finding a ready 
market for our 160,000 feet 
daily production of 


OAK—GUM—ASH—ELM 


A trial order will tell the story. 


The BREECE-WHITE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Bank of Commerce Bdg., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


panies Representatives: 
BOYD WHITE, 1145 Prendergast St., James- 
town, N. Y. 


I. J. NEWSOME, Rm. 1200, First Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FRANK HANDEYSIDE, Appleton, Wis. 











Mills: Arkansas City, Ark. — Fondale, La. 
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Southern Pine Lumber 








RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 




















Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
(Minn.) district in the last week have had to be 
content with only moderate business because of 


severe weather conditions. While trade came from 
a large area, the aggregate volume was slightly be- 
low normal. Until the roads improve and the weath- 
er moderates, sash and door men do not expect any 
marked improvement in trade. Ideal conditions 
from the standpoint of the sash and door mills 
would be a sharp turn into spring, followed by steady 
weather. This would permit farmers to get into 
their fields early and enable them later to give time 
to building operations. Price conditions in the 
sash and door trade have not changed. 


Demand for millwork is rather slow with Kan- 
sas City, Mo., plants, and the call for yard stock 
also is light. Special orders are awaiting better 
weather, but sales managers are not looking for 
quite as‘good a volume as last year. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
not rushed at this time, with the demand on account 
of speculative building distinctly smaller, and with 
no important gains in other directions to take their 
place. A number of large construction projects are 
under way, but some of these call for metal frames, 
with the needs in the way of woodwork otherwise 
cut down. Activity in the erection of homes of the 
better type, however, proceeds almost undiminished, 
which gives the sash and door men their oppor- 
tunity, though competition is keen, and careful 
calculation is called for to enable the members of 
the trade to work out satisfactorily. 


The door mills and interior-trim plants at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have had a fair amount of business on 
hand lately, considering the season, and are hope- 
ful that further improvement will take place in the 
near future. Open weather has been of advantage 
to the plants during the greater portion of the 
month to date. 


Considerable activity is developing in millwork 
circles in Columbus, Ohio. As the spring building 
season approaches millwork plants are busier and 
are working at somewhat better than three-fourths 
capacity. 


The Columbus plant of the Teachout Sash, Door 
& Sash Co., located at 100 West Spring Street, 
which suffered a fire November 6, is now completely 





Build better bungalows by buying better boards 

because better boards build better beautiful bun- 

galows but bum boards build bummer bungalows. 

Better buy better boards because better boards 
beautify. 


Have you sent in your Piperism? See page 55. 





rebuilt, according to J. B. Twigg, vice-president 
and manager of the Columbus plant. The ware- 
house has been reconstructed with the idea of giv- 
ing greater efficiency, equipped with larger eleva- 
tors and in a better position to give service. Mr. 
Twigg in commenting on the fire said: “Out of 
our misfortune has developed a better plant, and 
one which will be better equipped to give service. 
Mr. Twigg reports business so far this year ahead 
of last, with fair prospects for the entire year. 
Prices, however, are slightly lower than last year. 


George Barr has been made manager of the Buck- 
eye Wood Products Co., which will soon start a 
woodworking and cabinet plant at 438 Reinhard 
avenue, Columbus. The company was incorporated 
several months ago by Noel L. Greenless, Hazel 
Berwick, M. B. Greenless, Robert S. Hayes and 
Emmet G. Fickell. Machinery for a modern plant 
has been ordered and will be installed within a few 
weeks. 


The sash and door factories of Los Angeles, Calif., 
report a particularly active week. A number of the 
plants are putting on additional men and in some 
instances the production has been increased from 
10 to 15 percent. Orders are coming in steadily 
and business is pronounced good for this time of 
the year. Prices are firm and stocks adequate to 
care for the present demand. 


Rejoins Staff at Headquarters 


TacoMa, WASH., Feb. 12.—Harry F. Springer 
has rejoined the staff of the Pacific Mutual Door 
Co. at the company’s headquarters here. Mr. 
Springer, who will be in the sales and traffic 
department, has been with the company for some 
years, first in the office, and then on the road to 
learn that end of the business, and is now being 
brought back into the office where the knowledge 
gained on the road will be of much value in han- 


dling the affairs of the company in such a-way 
as will be most satisfying to its business friends 
throughout the length and breadth of the Uniteg 
States. 


Southern Millwork Meeting Canceled 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 15.—The general meeting of 
the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association scheduled to be held at Mobile, Ala. 
March 16 and 17 has been canceled, according to 
announcement made today by Secretary C. B. Har- 
man. One reason for calling the meeting off wag 
that many of the members of the Southern aggo. 
ciation are planning to attend the annual meeting 
of the Millwork Cost Bureau to be held in Chicago 
in April, and would hardly care to attend two con- 
ventions so close together. 

If a sufficient number of the members of the 
Southern association attend the Millwork Cost Bu- 
reau annual, a special conference will be arranged 
there to consider any matters that may need atten. 
tion at that time. 

In canceling the March meeting, it is the expec. 
tation that the members generally will begin now 
to make their plans to attend the summer meeting, 
which will be held July 13, 14 and 15, the place 
to be determined later. 


Wood and Civilization 
[By C. B. Harman] 


Ever since there has been man, there has been 
wood. Man fought his way to civilization with a 
wood club, a wood bow, and a wood-stocked gun. 
Wood enters into either the making or handling 
of everything that there is. When there is no 
wood, there will be no man, the day of judgment 
will have come and passed. 

Everybody loves wood and the trees. There is 
something about a wood door, a wood window, a 
wood chair, wood trim, a wood stairway, or a 
piece of lumber that gives one a feeling which noth- 
ing else does. 

I was in the Georgia mountains a few days ago 
visiting a friend who entertained me in an old 
hotel built entirely of wood except the foundation, 
chimneys and the locks and hinges. It was a very 
old building, a little “lop-sided,”’ but still doing 
good service housing the tourists from the North 
on their way South. It faces the Appalachian 
Scenic Highway, standing as a monument to wood, 
enduring forever, for the hand of man will never 
touch it for harm, because, although leaning from 
age and bent from use, it appeals to man, woman 
and child as being something sacred and as offer- 
ing something to the travelers which nothing else 
does. 

The touch of wood brings warmth, comfort and 
ease. The sight of wood produces pleasure, satis- 
faction and delight. The thought of wood carries 
us back to the days of father and mother, to our 
childhood days, and sweet memories of the past. 
Wood sympathizes with humanity, it is the very 
essence of one’s soul and body. 

Imagine, please, for a single moment, our coun- 
try without lumber, with no wood houses in sight, 
no wood doors, no wood sash, no wood stairs, no 
wood trim, no wood chairs, no wood barns to house 
the cows and horses, no wood fence posts, with wood 
entirely absent from sight, and you will stand in 
a moment of amazement and fear. 

I am sure that no one ever wishes to live in a 
day when there is no wood. 

The trees, wood and lumber were put here by 
Divine Providence to enable the world to endure 
and for man to live in happiness, comfort and joy. 

A piece of wood building material will hold its 
shape and looks as long as any other material and 
at as low a cost of upkeep if given the same or 
equal treatment. 

Do you know that lumber smiles and laughs, that 
wood speaks, and that the trees bleed and breathe? 
They do. 


(SRA 22RBEBBAeEeae 


SwEDEN’s SALES of lumber for export in 1926 
totaled approximately 1,733,000,000 feet, says a 
report from Consul K. de G. Maevitty, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. Sales for 1927 continue at 4 
brisk pace, having reached about 594,000,000 at 
the end of December, while about 1,238,000,000 
were estimated to have been sold from Finland 
for delivery in 1927. This means that nearly 
50 percent of the anticipated joint output of 
lumber in Sweden and Finland for 1927 has been 
sold—an unusually favorable situation at this 
time of year. 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—Texarkana Crate Co. ab- 
sorbed by the State Line Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Beaumont—Beaumont Lumber Co. sold 
to Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. 

Lemon 7 eee Grove Lumber Co. succeeded by 

mber Co. 

i “Alto—Dudfield Lumber Co. moving to new loca- 
tion on High Street and Channing Avenue. 


Vallejo—N. E. Nelson has purchased the Teicheira 
Mill & Lumber Co 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Coale-Fraser Lumber Co. suc- 


d by Geo. M. Coale Co. 
coe en agan—Litehfield Bros, succeeded by Kent Lumber 
Co. 
INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Rhinesmith-Simonson-Evans 
Co. sold to Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Co. 

Indianapolis—T. V. Colvin Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Haltom-Colvin Lumber Co. 

Osgood—John Eckert’s Sons have sold lumber busi- 
ness to Roy McDaniel, of Waldron. 

South Bend—Powell-Myers Lumber Co. and Fortier 
Lumber Co. consolidated under name of Myers-Fortier 
Lumber Co., Associates Bldg.; will handle northern and 
southern hardwoods and special cut dimension stock. 

IOWA. Klemme—Farmers Lumber Co. sold to North- 
ern Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Minneola—M. Hoener has purchased in- 
terest in Williams-Mills Lumber Co. 

Ottawa—R. C. Miller has sold his half-interest in 
Harris Lumber Co. to Clare Harris. 

MINNESOTA. Lansing—Central Mill & Warehouse 
Co. sold to Hager-Cove Lumber Co. 

Duluth—Radford & Wright Co.; W. T. Wright sold 
interest. 

. Madison, Marietta and Wood Lake—S. H. Bowman 
Lumber Co. sold to C. M. Youmans Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Walters Lumber Co. sold to 
Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Ekalaka—Lantis-Rickard Lumber Co.: 
partnership dissolved; H. C. Lantis retains lumber yard 
and sawmill; C. G. Rickard takes over real estate end. 

NEW YORK. Bath—Longwell Roofing Co. changing 
name to Longwell Lumber & Building Co. 

OHIO. Troy—J. O. Blotner has sold his interest in 
Troy Lumber Co. to senior member of the firm, George 
H. Worch. Harry Rice succeeds Mr. Blotner as man- 
ager of the business. 

OKLAHOMA. Norman—Choctaw Lumber Co. sold to 
Sutherland Co., of Ardmore. 

OREGON. Portland—Bellah & Pinkney, logging en- 
gineers, have been succeeded by Sam H. Bellah Engi- 
neering Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Alexandria—F. A. Bond Lumber 
Yards succeeded by J. F. Anderson Lumber Co. 

Canistota—Thompson Yards (Inc.) sold to F. H. 
Carpenter Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Greenville—D. Cameron Lumber Oo. suc- 
ceeded by Davis Lumber Co. 

Melvin—Home Lumber Co. succeeded by Melvin Lum- 
ber Co.; Wm. P. Carey Co., prop. 

Raymondville—McDowell & Evans Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by C. J. Scott. 

UTAH. Bountiful—Bountiful Lumber & Hardware 
Co. succeeded by Bountiful Lumber & Supply Co. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Sawmill of Field & Fitz- 
gerald purchased by Joe Weinzinger. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Working assets of Charles W. 
Fish Lumber Oo. sold to Forest County Lumber Co., a 
new corporation, with headquarters at Elcho. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—J. S. McDiarmid and his 
brother, Charles, both formerly connected with Winni- 
peg Paint & Glass Co., have taken over the Common- 
wealth Lumber Co. (Ltd.), and are starting in the re- 
tail lumber business under the firm name of McDiar- 
mid Bros. (Ltd.) 

ONTARIO. Cochrane—H. W. Bishop, retail lumber 
dealer, is moving his headquarters from Cochrane to 


Rouyn, Que, 
New Ventures 


ARKANSAS, Camden—H. C. Rothers & H. R. McMur- 
trie, of Huntingburg, Ind., reported to put in furniture 
factory here. 

Hampton—W. S. Nutt starting a sawmill. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Millér’s Cabinet Works 
opening at 115 BH. 38th St. 

Watsonville—Watsonville Lumber Co. formed by S. G. 
La Frenay, H. J. Cowles, Henry Schutt and H. §S. 
Herwig. 

GEORGIA. Ellijay—L. L. Daugherty, jr., & Co., 
starting sawmill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Atlas Plywood Corporation, 649 
McCormick Bldg. 

Rondout—John Borst starting retail lumber business. 

INDIANA. Millersburgh—J. N. Garrison has started 
a lumber yard. 

KENTUCKY. Somerset—Humble & Vaughan have be- 
gun stave manufacturing business. 

LOUISIANA. Leesville—W. L. Brown Co. has started 
a sawmill, 
new inden—Elder-Harris Lumber Co. recently began busi- 

MARYLAND. Middleburg—Frank MHarbaugh has 
started a retail lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Wm. S. Hall & Co. 
opening wholesale sash, door and millwork business at 
27 Haymarket St. 

MISSISSIPPI. Red Bay—Berthold & Jennings Lum- 

r Co. has started a sawmill. 

NEVADA. ‘Tonopah—Independent Lumber & Coal 
Co. starting a retail lumber business. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Strand Lumber Co. openin 
retail business at 28 Ashland Place. —— 


Freeport—Nassau Bldrs. Supply Co. opening retail 
lumber business. 

Hudson Falls—Wm. M. Bronk starting retail lumber 
yard. 

OHIO. Bluffton—Steinman Bros. Lumber Co. has 
started a retail business. 

Dunean Falls—C. O. Waxler opening retail lumber 
ard. 
Washington Courthouse—G. D. Baker & Co. opening 
retail lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—Lee Lumber Co. opening retail 
lumber business. 


OREGON. Gates—Evans Bros. have started a saw- 


mill, 

Portland—Lakeside Lumber Co. opening retail lumber 
business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Oamden—Kirkland Lumber Co. 
opening retail lumber business. 

TENNESSER. Livingston—Warden & Oakley open- 
ing new lumber yard. 

Livingston—Mill Creek Lumber Co., new concern; 
P. H. Windle, one of the owners. 

THXAS. Beeville—South Texas Lumber Co. opening 
yard; also branch at Skidmore. 

White Deer—Roxana Lumber Co. opening retail busi- 
ness. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Associated Lumber Co. open- 
ing retail business. 

VIRGINIA. Pamplin—Elmer E. Page plans estab- 
lishing a furniture manufacturing department in lum- 
ber mill. 

WASHINGTON. Roy—Sawmill of Oliver Smith has 
begun operations. 

WISCONSIN. Milan—Brown Bros. & Co. opening re- 
tail lumber business. 

Mondovi—Mondovi Lumber Co. has started retail lum- 
ber business. 


New Mills and Equipment 
CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Curt F. Setzler erecting 


box factory. 

Stockton—Gulf Red Cedar Co., of Richmond, Va., re- 
ported planning construction of branch plant here under 
management of Clyde I. Richardson. 

Sugar Pine—Madera Sugar Pine Co. let contract for 
12 miles of narrow gauge railroad from this point to 
Signal Peak district. 

FLORIDA. Palatka—Putman Wood Products Co. 
erecting dry kilns and warehouse. / 


NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Raymond Veneer 
Co. erecting three-story warehouse. 

OREGON. Toledo—Oliver Altree plans installing new 
sawmill here, it is reported. ‘ 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Texas Tie & Lumber Co. will 
erect a number of portable mills in this region. 

Beaumont—Trout Creek Lumber Co., of Kirbyville, 
—- to erect sawmill with daily capacity of 20,000 
eet. 

WASHINGTON. Sedro-Woolley—Delbert Hankin is 
putting in sawmill here. 

Aberdeen—Saginaw Timber Co. adding dry kiln to its 
sawmill equipment. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. North Birmingham—Northside Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $55,000; retail lumber. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Industrial Wood Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Sterling Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $500, 

FLORIDA. Miami—Florida Construction & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Okeechobee—Lake Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Orlando—J. T. Lord Lumber Co., incorporated. 

GEORGIA. Austell—Austell Cabinet Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $500,000. 

IDAHO. Orofino—White Pine Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago MHeights—Consolidated Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000; railroad ties. 

Chicago—M. Rubin & Co., incorporated; capital, $30,- 

; 409 N. Paulina St.; to manufacture boxes. 

Chicago—Cleary Box Co., incorporated; capital, $100,- 
000; 3315 W. 48th Place. 

Danville—Wonderly Box Co., incorporated; capital, 
$20,000; to manufacture boxes. 

Mt. Pulaski—Cornland Farmers Grain Co., incorporat- 
ed; 300 shares, no par value; grain and retail lumber. 

Streator—Streator Cold Storage Door Co., incorporated. 

INDIANA. Franklin—Henderson Veneer Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

New Paris—Smoker Lumber Co. increasing capital 
from $60,000 to $100,000. 

KANSAS. Wichita—Amsden Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $500,000; old concern. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Weber Office Equipment 
Co., increasing capital from $5,000 to $10,000. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—Lamar Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; old concern; erecting sawmill. 

Morgan City—South Louisiana Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

New Orleans—Johnson-Mackie Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $25,000; pine oil products. 

Westwego—Westwego Lumber Co. increasing capital 
from $10, to $25,000. 

MAINE, Canton—Canton Plywood Co., incorporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—May Island-Land & Lum- 
i om. Speseponates; capital. —, 

oston—Huy rs Oo., incorporated; capital 7 

000; to manufacture furniture. - ' a 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Lincoln Park Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Iowa Walnut Co., incor- 


porated. 
St. Louis—Mackey Furniture Co., incorporated; man- 
ufacturer. 


Top, 
Bottom, 
Or Sides 


The day of the “jerry- 
built” home is passing. 


Good construction and 
good materials are be- 
ing increasingly called 
for by the men who are 
putting their earnings 
into a home. | 


The building that will 
stand year after year, 
unshaken and true and 
sturdy, is the one that 
has long leaf pine in its 
foundation, its walls 
and its rafters. 


Long leaf pine is the 
answer to cheap compe- 
tition. It is quality lum- 
ber, the kind that brings 
the dealer and contrac- 
tor new friends, and 


—Calcasieu is the 
best of the longleaf. 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 
MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 
THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY; 
Waycross, Ga. 
BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 
Varnville, S.C. 


BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 


Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fla. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BPOWN 
Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. CYPRESS CO. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 












HARDWOOD FLOORING 





NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 













“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 


guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. ll 
ST. LOUIS cretl' 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisco aS 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


awardec highest 


ama Pacitc GRAND PRIZE 


national Exposition 


O ALASKA-YUKON PAC 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (02) 2307 (O45. 





NEW JERSEY. Newark—Wood & Kirby Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 
Ramsey—Fred Rufner, incorporated; capital, $150,000. 


NEW YORK. Binghamton—A. C. Crossley & Sons, 
incorporated; capital, $175,000; timber lands. 

Brooklyn—Supreme Lumber & Wrecking Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; lumber yards; Louis Ep- 
stein, 681 Bradford St., Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn—Manufacturers’ Lumber & Supply Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $20,000; will do business in 
Manhattan; address Chas. Soble, atty., 1476 Broadway. 

Brooklyn—Stuyvesant Fireproof Sash & Door Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000; address Jacob B. Brizel, 
1918 Bergen St., Brooklyn. 

Corona—Lewis Lumber & Supply Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $20,000; address Lewis Cwebel, 110th St. and 
Polk Ave. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rockingham—Novelty Mfg. Co., 
incorporated; Capital, $30,000; to manufacture millwork. 

Goldston—Pine & Oak Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 

Wilmington—Divine Millwork Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

Hayesville—Clay County Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; to deal in and manufacture forest 
products of all kinds, 

NORTH DAKOTA. Hunter—Gale-Carr Merc. Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $18,000; hardware, general mer- 
chandise and lumber; old concern. 

OHIO. New Washington—J. A. Jacob Land & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; to deal in timber 
lands and timber, lumber and wood products. 

OREGON. Marshfield—Oregon Wood Prvducts Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Emaus—Emaus Coal & Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Philadelphia—B. W. Clothier, of Philadelphia, is 
named as incorporator of the Clothier Lumber Co. under 
the laws of Delaware. The eompany has a capital 
stock of $100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Signal Furniture Co. in- 
creasing capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Chattanooga—Reed Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000; old concern. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—Repport Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $60,000; old concern. 

UTAH. Bountiful—Bountiful Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000; general retail lumber and manu- 
facture of millwork. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—J. R. Urquhart, incorporated; 
aw ag capital from $1,000 to $10,000; wholesale 
umber, 





Warsaw—Henrico Lumber Co. increasing capital fr, 
$300,000 to $500,000 = 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Twin Harbors Lumber 
Co. increasing capital to $100,000. 

Centralia—Centralia Millwork & Construction (Co, 
incorporated; capital, $12,000. . 

Hoquiam—Grays Harbor Pulp Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $2,900,000. 

Easton—Cabin Creek Lumber Co., increasing capital 
to $100,000. P 

Everett—Parker Lumber & Box Co., incorporated; cap. 
ital, $400,000; old concern. 

Seattle—Standard Device Sales Oorporation, incorpo. 
rated; capital, $15,000; machinery, building materials 


etc. 
Seattle—Wood Specialty Mfg. Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000; mfr. wood products. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Fort Erie—Fort Erie Lumber & Supply 
Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
Ottawa—Paugh Lake Lumber & Development (Co, 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—The Sterling Lumber (Co, 
has begun erection of a warehouse and office building 
at 32nd and Eddy streets to cost $10,000. 

MARYLAND. Shadyside—W. M. Thomas Lumber Co. 
erecting a 20x80 ft. two-deck lumber shed and two- 
story 40x80 ft. building for millwork; will install rip 
and crosscut saw and hand jointer etc. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—Panhandle Sash & Door Co. plans 
erection of $100,000 warehouse. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Granite Lumber & Hardware 
Co. to add 32 feet to present frontage; addition will 
house all offices of company. 

WISCONSIN. Wauzeka—Wauzeka Lumber Co. install- 
ing new lumber yard and building spur track; will 
move into new location in spring. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Eureka—Sash and door plant of Hu- 
ber Bros., damaged by fire; loss, $8,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Monticello—Lovell Lumber Co., loss 


by fire in sawmill, $10,000; the planing mill belonging 
to the company was destroyed some weeks ago. It is 
believed that both fires were incendiary. E. E. Lovell 
and Crosby Bond, owners. 

Stanton—Woodland Lumber Co., loss by fire, $2,000. 


NEW YORK. Rochester—O. H. Rugg Co., loss by 
fire, $1,000; dry kiln burned. 





JAMES NEWELL ROGERS, known to the 
trade in Indianapolis and Indiana as “Dean of 
Lumbermen,” died at the home of his daughter 
in that city on Friday, Feb. 4, at the age of 83, 
following a year’s ill- 
ness. Mr. Rogers had 
been a resident of In- 
dianapolis since 1863 and 
had been in the lumber 
business there since 
1882. He was born at 
Groton, N. Y., in 1843, 
and at the age of 20 
moved to Indianapolis. 
He established a whole- 
sale and commission 





THE LATE 
JAMES N. ROGERS 





lumber business there in 
1882 and continued ac- 
tive in it until his last 
illness. During his long 
career in the wholesale 
and commission busi-. 
ness he had established 
a reputation for han- 
dling only high grade 
products and repre- 
sented some of the best 
known lumber manufac- 
turers in the country, 
among them being the Case Shingle & Lumber 
Co., of Raymond, Wash.; Cobbs & Mitchell, Cad- 
illac, Mich.; Saginaw Timber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash.; Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Bor- 
deaux, Wash., and Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss. For twenty years he had main- 
tained an office in the State Life Building, In- 
dianapolis, and had lived in one home, built in 
1872, for fifty-two years. In 1870 Mr. Rogers 
married Miss Florence Wallingford who died in 
1914. Surviving are a son, H. Newell Rogers, 
who is Chicago representative of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., and three daughters: Mrs. Hor- 
ace B. Coldwell, Mrs. James C, Gipe and Mrs. 
Clyde E.-Osborne, all of Indianapolis. Eleven 
grandchildren and four great grandchildren also 
survive. Funeral services were held on Satur- 
day, Feb. 5, in the Flanner & Buchanan chapel 
with burial-in Crown Hill Cemetery. The hon- 
orary pallbearers were: A. A. Wilkinson, J. W. 
Pinnell, Fred L. Carter, J. P. Smith, O. D. 
Haskett and Louis D. Buddenbaum, several of 
them being prominent lumbermen. 


RICHARD R. STONE, retired Chicago lumber- 
man, died in his room at the Chicago Athletic 
Association, on Tuesday, Feb. 15, of heart dis- 
ease. Mr. Stone was born in Chicago, March 1, 





1871, and is survived by his widow and three 
children, Mrs. Thomas R. Burgess, Frank Ritchie 
Stone and Mrs. H. E. Woodington, all of New 
York. Mr. Stone was formerly associated in 
the lumber business with his brother, Frank B. 
Stone, now living at Beverly Hills, Calif. That 
partnership was in business in Chicago for about 
thirty years, during which period they special- 
ized in railroad car material. Frank B. Stone 
retired from business some months ago and 
moved to California. Richard E. Stone had re- 
tired prior to that time. 


MRS. MARTIN TIVNAN, wife of Martin J. 
Tivnan, wholesale lumber dealer of Syracuse, 
N. Y., died recently at her home in that city at 
the age of 44. Her death followed a paralytic 
stroke from which she seemed to be recovering 
when a second slight stroke affected her heart 
and proved fatal. Funeral services were held in 
the church of St. Anthony de Padua, solemn 
high requiem mass being celebrated by Rev. 
John McGraw, assisted by Rev. J. Farnell and 
L. Watkins, with burial in St. Agnes cemetery. 
Mrs. Tivnan was warmly loved and respected 
in her community and leaves many friends to 
mourn with her family. Besides her husband 
she leaves two daughters, Helen Louise and 
Alice Margaret, and two sons, Francis Patrick 
and Joseph Michael. Many beautiful expressions 
of sympathy were received by the family from 
friends and acquaintances, among them being 
those of the wholesale and retail lumbermen and 
salesmen who a in Syracuse attending the 
Northeastern tail Lumbermen’s Association 
annual, among whom Mr. Tivnan is well known. 
The family wish to extend thanks through the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the members of the 
trade for their kindly sympathy. 


REV. WILLIAM P. McNARY, D.D., father of 
James G. McNary, president of the Cady Lum- 
ber Corporation, and a stockholder in that com- 
pany, died in Riverside, Calif., on Friday, Jan. 
28, at the age of 87. Dr. Cady was a resident 
of Loveland, Colo., for the last twenty years and 
Was spending a vacation in California when 
taken by death. He was born in Washington, 
Pa., Sept. 15, 1829. He was of Scotch descent 
a was one of the pioneer ministers of the 
United Presbyterian Church of America. Gradu- 
ated from Washington-Jefferson College just at 
the opening of the Civil War, he answered Lin- 
coln’s call for. volunteers in April, 1861, and en- 
listed in the Jefferson Guards, serving through 
the war. He re-enlisted, rose to the rank of 
colonel, and was promoted to adjutant of the 
1234 Pennsylvania for gallantry in _ service. 
Upon his return he concluded his training with a 
course at Westminster, Pa., where he was 
awarded his degree. He entered active service 
in the ministry and for the next forty years 
occupied pulpits in New York, Leavenworth 
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Bloomington, Ind., and then moved to St. 
pn Pa where he established a church paper, 
the Midland, which he later sold. He then took 
up the pastorate in Tarkio, Mo., which he occu- 
pied for fifteen years and during that time was 
active in founding and building up Tarkio Col- 
lege, a United Presbyterian institution, which 
he served in the capacity of chairman of the 
poard for nearly fifteen years. In 1866 Dr. 
McNary married Elizabeth Graham, who passed 
away in 1899. Seven children were born to the 
couple, all of whom are now living. Dr. McNary 
married Miss Margaret Wilson in 1907 and she 
survives him. Besides his widow and children 
Dr. McNary leaves seventeen grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild. His children are: Mrs. 
Ss. E. Marshall and William O. McNary, of Den- 
ver, Colo., Mrs. H. R. Chalfant, of Loveland, 
Colo., Mrs. Henry T. Bowie and James G. Mc- 
Nary, El Paso, Texas, George R. McNary, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., and John C. McNary, of McNary, 
Ariz. Dr. McNary was a stockholder in all of 
the various Cady interests and was a frequent 
visitor at the towns in Louisiana and Arizona 
which bore his name. It was a matter of pride 
to him that he had voted twice for Lincoln and 
was a Garfield elector from Indiana. 


HUGH McLEAN, one of Buffalo’s leading 
hardwood lumbermen died suddenly at Albany, 
N. Y., on Feb. 14, from a heart attack with 
which he was seized immediately after he had 
left a sleeping car and was walking through the 
Union station. He had left Buffalo the night 
before for a day of business in Albany and had 





THE LATE HUGH McLEAN 


prominent in the lumber business: Angus, of 
Bathurst, N. B.; William A., of New Albany, 
Ind., and Robert D., of Buffalo; and two sisters: 
Mrs. Jean Metcalfe, of Thurso, Que., and Mrs. 
Hannah Barclay, of Louisville, Ky. 


JOHN W. HENRICH, president of the William 
Henrich’s Sons Co., and the Henrich Panel 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and long engaged in the 
lumber and planing-mill business of Buffalo, 
died on Feb. 14 of heart trouble, from which he 
had suffered for the last month. Mr. Henrich 
was born in Buffalo, Dec. 25, 1862. He was edu- 
cated in the local public schools and following 
his graduation from old Central High School 
entered the lumber business with his father, 


the late William Henrich. Following the death . 


of the father, in 1887, John Henrich took over 
the presidency of the company. Mr. Henrich 
was a director of the American Steamship Co., 
and was former president of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Buffalo. He was a member of the 
church council at Holy Trinity English Lutheran 
Church and at one time was financial secretary 
of St. John the Evangelist Lutheran Orphan 
Home in Mineral Springs. He also was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo Ath- 
letic Club, Rotary Club, Park Club and Cherry 
Hill Club. 

He is survived by his widow, five daughters, 
four sons: John W. Henrich, jr., Frederick K., 
William and Charles P., two sisters and four 
brothers, Frederick, William L., Edward G. 
Henrich, all of Buffalo, and Louis R. Henrich 
of Auburndale, Mass. William L. Henrich is 
especially well known as a former president of 
= Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 


MRS. CHARLES A. BOWMAN, wife of the 
secretary of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, died in that city last Friday night 
after an illness of several months. Mrs. Bow- 
man was a member of St. John’s M. E. Church 
and took an active part in its work and also 
was deeply interested in Kingdom House. She 
also was an active member of the Morning 
Choral Club and a Daughter of the American 
Revolution. Besides her husband, she is sur- 
vived by a son, Charles A. Bowman, jr., and 
two sisters, Mrs. James E. McClure, of Carlin- 
ville, Ill., and Mrs. M. M. Leigh of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Funeral services were conducted at the 
late residence by Rev. Ivan Lee Holt, pastor of 
St. John’s. Interment was in Carlinville Mon- 
day morning. 


J. E. MARCUM, retired lumberman of Pres- 
tonsburg, Ky., died at his home, Marcum 
Heights, near that place on Saturday, Feb. 12, 
at the age of 62. Mr. Marcum had been ill sev- 
eral months and his death had been momentar- 
ily expected for several days. Mr. Marcum en- 
tered the lumber business in eastern Kentucky 
in the early days of lumbering in that region 
and was successful in his operations, retiring 
several years ago. A son, James B. Marcum, 
has carried on the business. A widow also sur- 
vives him. 


MRS. RAY TAYLOR EDWARDS, wife of 
Samuel S. Edwards, vice president and sales 
manager of the American Sash & Door Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., died Friday, Feb. 4 at the 


‘@@@Zdwards home in that city, after an illness of 


Planned to leave later in the week with Mrs? 


McLean for a vacation in Florida. ‘Though two,’ 


veral months. The funeral was held Satur- 
y from the Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 


years ago Mr. McLean was in ill health, he hadiggep arial being in Forest Hill cemetery. Mrs. 


apparently recovered and was daily active in & 


business. / 
Hugh McLean was born at Lochaber, Canada, 
on Dec. 9, 1861. He went to Buffalo when fifteen 


years old and was employed by the Scatcherd & ~ 


Son lumber firm for a number of years. He 


then started in the lumber business with his” 


brothers and for the past 35 years had been 
prominent in the hardwood lumber trade. The 
yard of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co. has been 
for a long time at its present location, 940 Elk 
street. He was president of that company, of 
the McLean Hardwood Lumber Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., and the McLean Arkansas Lumber Co., 
of Little Rock, Ark. He was a director of the 
Bathurst Co., Bathurst, N. B., of the Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust. Co., and the Western 
Savings Bank. He was a member of the La- 
fayette Presbyterian Church, the Buffalo Club, 
Buffalo Athletic Club, Cherry Hill Club, St. 
Andrew’s Scottish Society, Buffalo Launch Club, 
Buffalo Canoe Club, of which he had been com- 
modore, Genesee Valley Club of Rochester and 
the Transportation Club of New York. He was 
very active in the work of the National Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association and of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, serving 
as chairman of the inspection rules committee of 
the latter for a number of years. 

Mr. McLean’s trips to upper Canada, both on 
business and for recreation, were frequent, and, 
due to his thoughtfulness, hfs fellow members of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange were at times 
provided with a treat of salmon or venison to 
be served at one of their luncheons. He was 
fond of hunting and fishing and was at the 
head of many a party of Buffalo business men 
recreating at the Pytonga Lakes resort in 
northern Canada. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Minnie Mc- 
Lean, one son, Arthur E. McLean, vice presi- 
dent of the McLean Arkansas Lumber Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, and two daughters, Mrs. Emerson E. 
Coatsworth, of Buffalo, and Mrs. Hazen Pratt, 
of Rochester.. He also leaves. three brothers, all 


dwards is survived by a son, six years old, 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Taylor, and a 


“sister, Mrs. Paul Doneghy, wife of Paul Doneghy 
“sof the M. R. Smith Lumber Co. 


ALBERT F. COOK, retired Pacific Northwest 


“lumberman and a resident of Olympia, Wash., 


for many years, died at a Seattle hospital Feb. 
4. Mr. Cook was 63 years of age and was for 
years a part owner of the old Skookum Lumber 
Co. which operated a mill at Tenino. Mr. Cook 
was a native of New York, but had spent the 
greater part of his life in the State of Wash- 
ington. He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and three nieces. The body was cremated and 
the ashes will be sent East for interment. 


MRS. S. DYMENT, wife of S. Dyment of 
Mickle-Dyment & Son, prominent manufacturers 
and distributers of lumber, died at Barrie, Ont., 
on Feb. 5. She is survived by her husband, 
five sons and one daughter. Mrs. Dyment had 
been confined to her home for a fortnight, hav- 
ing been taken ill on the day she was intending 
to leave, with her daughter, for California. 





THE ANNUAL report of the Indiana depart- 
ment of conservation shows an enormous total 
of results checked up in favor of the forestry 
department. The department planted a total 
of 287,799 forest trees on State lands during 
the year. It sold 320,576 trees at cost from 
the State nursery for replanting. A total of 
475,000 seedlings was raised in the nursery. 
Officials of the department inspected 810 farm 
woodlands, or about 50,000 acres and classified 
16,552 acres for tax reduction under the State 
law which provides that acreage devoted ex- 
clusively to the use of forest culture shall have 
a small tax valuation. 








MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 
Transfer 


Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 





“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar—Spruce—Western 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices promptly given. 
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Minneapolis, - - ° 
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Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

















Short Length Uppers 
We ship them at a saving in 


CEILING CEDAR SIDING 
FLOORING CLAPBOARDS 


Also General Yard Stock 

















When You Think Lumber 
THINK HANSEN -NIEDER”’ 


Representation at source 
of supply. 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co, linc. 


1029 HenryBidg:, SEATTLE 





g VT pest 














Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. P, PRAY R. H. BROWN 


te and Sugar PINE, 


White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


25 eT pales” SAN FRANCISCO 




















| Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








News Notes from Ame 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 12.—Plans for the convention, week after 
next, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion occupied most of the regular session of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. J. G. New- 
begin reported for the entertainment committee. 
He announced that each member of the club will 
be provided with a large button bearing his name 
and the name of his firm. This will be for the 
benefit of the out-of-town visitors who can thus 
identify a member of the club without difficulty. 
Cc. J. Hogue, of the West Coast Lumber Bu- 
reau, described the plans for the model bunga- 
low which will be erected on the roof of the Win- 
throp Hotel. He also asked the club to direct him 
where to purchase the material and was told to 
select it himself from any local plant. L. A. Nel- 
son, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
asked for suggestions on the proposed exhibit of 
Pacific Northwest lumber, which will be a novel 
feature of the convention. The materials shown 
will be arranged around the convention hall in 
panels. Mr. Nelson’s description started a lively 
discussion as to the sizes and grades to be used 
in the exhibit, and it was decided to circularize 
the entire membership of the club for additional 
ideas before making a definite decision. 

President J. G. Dickson announced the appoint- 
ment of a club membership committee, of which 
Roy Sharp, Mountain Lumber Co., is chairman, the 
other two members being E. L. Burnham, Tacoma 
Harbor Lumber Co., and J. C. Hill, North End 
Lumber Co. 

A short meeting of the manufacturers was held 
after the club meeting to discuss present condi- 
tions. 

The annual convention of the John Dower Lum- 
ber Co. will be held in Tacoma following the meet- 
ings of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. By this plan the Dower yard managers and 
employees will be able to attend both conventions. 

E. A. Wright, Vicegerent for the Tacoma district 
of the Hoo-Hoo organization, is making plans for 
an elaborate entertainment in connection with the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation planned for Feb. 25. 
Arthur A. Hood, Snark of the Universe, will be the 
guest of honor at the affair. 

Sales managers of the leading Northwest mills 
held a meeting at the Winthrop Hotel here last 
Wednesday at which the problems of the lumber 
sales departments were discussed. It was stated 
after the meeting that no formal action of any 
kind was taken. 

Logging camps in the Tacoma district that have 
not already resumed operations are preparing to 
start work next week. Most of the smaller camps 
have already reopened. An oversupply of spruce 
logs is reported, but with this exception there is 
no surplus of logs in the water and the demand 
from the log buying mills is brisk. 

To take the first steps toward the organized 
development of the foreign market for Northwest 
doors, William L. Rawn, secretary-manager of the 
recently organized American Export Door Corpo- 
ration, will leave Tacoma Monday for New York, 
from which port he will sail for Europe Feb. 19 
on the steamer France. Mr. Rawn will visit the 
United Kingdom and the principal countries of 
western Europe, and expects to be away two or 
three months. 

Nomination of Everett G. Griggs, president St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., for a third term as 
a member of the board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, has been de- 
cided upon. Mr. Griggs has consented to serve 
if again elected, and his candidacy has already 
received the endorsement of the chambers of com- 
merce of Tacoma, Seattle, Puyallup and Hoquiam. 
The election will take place at the annual meeting 
of the national chamber to be held at Washington 
in May. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from the local docks 
fell off again this week, the movement to the At- 
lantic coast and to California being exceptionally 
light. From the Baker, Shaffer and Milwaukee 
docks and Portacoma piers went 2,605,000 feet; 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., 500,000 feet; Tidewater Mill 
Co., 300,000 feet; Dickman Lumber Co., 450,000 
feet, and St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Co., 1,000,- 
000 feet—a total of 4,855,000 feet. Destinations: 
Atlantic coast, 960,000 feet; California, 800,000 
feet; Japan and China, 2,500,000 feet; Europe, 
70,000 feet; South America, west coast, 250,000 
feet; Alaska, 200,000 feet, and Australia, 75,000 
feet. Other than lumber: The Atlantic coast took 
1,250,000 shingles, 1,518 bundles broom handles, 
3,523 doors, and 20,000 feet cross arms. Europe 
took 50,000 feet airplane spruce, 8,000 doors, 500 


bundles broom handles and 35 tons plywood. South 
America, west coast, took 750 tons box shook. 
Australia took 1,750 doors. The Hawaiian Islands 
took 500 doors. 

W. C. Wheeler, secretary Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
who has been president of the Tacoma school board 
for two successive terms, has declined to run for 
reélection. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., is receiving the congratulations 
of his many friends over his recovery from the 
long illness which has incapacitated him since his 
return from the East. Mr. Landram is now able 
to leave his home but has not yet resumed active 


work. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 12.—Preparatory to the resumption of op- 
erations in the near future, the Siemons Lumber 
Co. is making repairs to its shingle mill, which 
last year was one of the heaviest shingle pro- 
ducers in Whatcom County. As scheduled, the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co.’s cedar plant became active 
again this week, engaging about two hundred and 
fifty men. Work is being rushed on its shingle 
mill addition. 

Delbert Hankin has completed arrangements for 
the reconstruction of his sawmill, which was de- 
stroyed by fire several months ago. He plans to 
begin operating early in May and will employ 
forty men. 

H. W. Hunter, president Campbell River Mills 
(Ltd.), says that he shortly will have some an- 
nouncement to make regarding his company’s plans 
for logging the 28,000 acres of timber purchased 
recently in Canada, a few miles north of the 
Whatcom County line. The company will continue 
shipping logs through Bellingham during most 
of 1927. 

Cc. W. Mason, purchasing agent Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, addressed the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of Washington in Seattle last evening 
on “Box Manufacture as Part of the Lumber In- 
dustry.” ; 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 12.—The fir market has turned. Buyers 
are finding a great deal more difficulty in placing 
orders than they had a week ago, and prices are 
beginning to firm up. Testimony to that effect 
comes from practically all sources of information, 
resulting in a very positive “psychology” that the 
bottom of ruinous prices has been reached and that 
from this time forward the tendency will be toward 
a steadily rising market. One of the factors in 
this situation is the material decrease of mill 
stocks in January, due largely to curtailment. As- 
cording to the monthly stock report of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, some items have 
slipped back more than 50 percent. Robert B. 
Allen, secretary-manager, reports that unsold 
stocks of drop siding in the hands of the mills 
decreased 57 percent from Jan. 1 to Feb. 1; stocks 
of 1-inch clear strips decreased 48 percent; stocks 
of ceiling went back 18 percent; vertical grain 
flooring, 10 percent; and 2-inch dimension 8 per- 
cent. In two instances only was there an increase 
of stocks on hand. Board stocks increased slightly 
more than 1 percent, and flat grain flooring stocks 
increased 3 percent. 

J. B. Fitzgerald, of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau, left Wednesday for Lodi, Calif., to attend 
a meeting of the Central California Lumbermen’s 
Association. His invitation came by wire, 
the retailers saying, “We are much interested 
in Douglas fir, and want more information.” In 
addressing the convention, Mr. Fitzgerald will out- 
line the advertising and trade promotion campaign 
of West Coast mills. 

Brown Dyer, of the Edmonds-Dyer Lumber Co., 
retailers, of Carrollton, Mo., was in Seattle during 
the week, familiarizing himself with the sources of 
West Coast lumber. He will return home by way 
of California and Texas. 

C. M. Stafford, of Minneapolis, Minn., who has 
been on the Coast for two weeks, will visit Port- 
land, and then Vancouver, B. C., before returning 
home. He believes the second half of 1927 will 
bring more lively lumber business than the first 
half, since the farmers then will probably be in 
better shape for buying. 

Charles M. Abbott, of Boston, Mass., mill super- 
intendent of Samuel Cabot (Inc.), is paying his 
annual visit to the Pacific Northwest, to lay in a 
stock of high grade red cedar shingles. He be- 
lieves the present season will witness a distinct 
increase in the volume of stained shingles. 

J. E. Tesch, of the J. BE. Tesch Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, is on the Coast visiting the mills. 
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Mr. Tesch for some years has been with the Wal- 


Jace-Ballord Lumber Co., and, since discontinuance 


of that firm he has engaged in the wholesale busi- 
ness under his own name. 

James C. Wallace, who has been making periodic 
trips to the West Coast for many years, while con- 
ducting the affairs of the old Wallace-Ballord 
Lumber Co., is calling on his friends on the Coast 
and in the Spokane district. He has been visiting 
the mill at Dalkena, Wash., in which he has a 
financial interest, and also attended the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association meeting at Spo- 
kane last week. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 12.—Reports from both manufacturers and 
wholesalers in this district indicate that prices 
are firm at the new figures, established by the card 
of two weeks ago, with demand steady and in 
about the same volume as for several weeks. A 
sharp improvement is looked for as soon as weather 
conditions improve, and there are indications of 
further strengthening of prices. 

Paul R. Gleeten, owner and manager of the Con- 
solidated Traffic Service Bureau, of Spokane, has 
sold the business to the American Audit Co., of this 
eity, to accept the position of eastern representa- 
tive of the Cook Cedar Co., of St. Maries, Idaho, 
and Minneapolis. He left Wednesday for his head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 12.—The mills on Grays Harbor are operat- 
ing on about the same basis as during the latter 
part of 1926. Only three mills are operating night 
shifts. California demand is slow, and Atlantic 
coast business light. The logging camps are op- 
erating at about 70 percent of normal. The shin- 
gle mills of Grays Harbor, except the mill of the 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., are still in- 
active, owing to the strike. The Eureka mill did 
not reduce the wages of its employees. 

Fred Hulbert, of the American Mill Co.; Clyde 
Pitchford, of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. ; 
Neil Cooney, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
and Wm. Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
together with A. L. Paine and F. G. Foster, of 
Hoquiam, were selected as a committee to reorgan- 
ize financial matters when the Hayes & Hayes 
Bank closed its doors Feb. 7. It was the largest 
banking institution in southwestern Washington, 
and has served all the large mill and logging inter- 
ests on Grays Harbor for thirty-seven years. The 
community here has faced the situation with 
remarkable equanimity, and business has been han- 
dled through two smaller banks. The Grays Har- 
bor National Bank and the First National Bank of 
Aberdeen have increased their capitalization to 
meet the new conditions. A. W. Middleton, S. M. 
Anderson, and Clarence Blagen, who left last week 
for New York City, returned to the Harbor yester- 
day. Their trip was curtailed by news of the 
Hayes & Hayes bank failure. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 12.—A. C. Edwards, chairman of the tariff 
committee of the United States Cedar Industry, 
after having spent several weeks in Washington, 
D. C., makes this comment on the outlook for legis- 
lation: “President Coolidge directed the cedar in- 
dustry report to be submitted to him by Nov. 15, 
1926. The shingle report did not reach him until 
the last week in January, and the lumber cedar 
report has not been finished yet. There is no tell- 
ing when that will reach him. Had these reports 
been submitted as directed, they might have proved 
of much value and assistance, but it is now too 
late for either report to be considered during the 
remaining short time Congress will be in session. 
The positive stand of those in control to allow no 


* tariff consideration makes it seem entirely prob- 


able that the cause of the cedar industry will not 
receive consideration at any time before there is a 
general revision of the tariff; or that there will 
be any such revision, or even corrective legislation, 
as long as the present leaders are in control. Even 
legislation that only sought to make definite and 
certain the meaning of existing provisions, re- 
quested by the tariff commission, was refused.” 
Following the return of Joseph Irving, after an 
absence of a month, the announcement is made that 
practically all of the logging companies in Sno- 
homish County will be in operation without delay. 
Mr. Irving is president of the Sultan Railway & 
Timber Co. and the Monroe Logging Co., which 
will start at once. Other companies to resume will 
be the Sauk River Lumber Co. and the Sound Tim- 


ricas Lumber Centers 


ber Co. Some of the camps have been in opera- 
tion since Jan. 15, and others since Feb. 1. The 
decision to resume places the logging industry back 
on the high-production basis. There is little or no 
accumulation of logs at present and the market is 
firm on all grades of fir. Cedar logs are in good 
supply, on account of a heavy accumulation and 
inactivity of shingle mills, and the market is easy. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Feb. 14.—Some snow fell in Colorado last week, 
and it has improved the outlook for crops, as the 
ground had been dried up. As a result, retail lum- 
ber dealers in farming districts expect business to 
improve, and wholesalers here report that some 
orders have been received during the last few days 
and that a good many inquiries are coming in. 
During the last week or so pine boards have 
strengthened in price in the local market. 

George W. Heffner, president and general man- 
ager Heffner Lumber Co., this city, is suffering 
from injuries received late Friday as he was 
alighting from a street car. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 12.—The lumber movement has shown re- 
newed activity, especially importation of Douglas 
fir and redwood. The harbor has been very busy, 
huge cargoes arriving throughout day and night. 
Brokers interested in these shipments report many 
sales to wholesalers, who are now entering the 
field with considerable vigor after sixty days of 
comparative quiet. The wholesalers, as a rule, 
have comparatively limited stocks, and have not 
been seriously questioning the quoted prices. All 
indications are that this is going to be an excep- 
tionally busy building season and the wholesalers 
are buying accordingly. The retailers have also 
manifested considerable interest, and this is true 
of the metropolitan as well as the suburban deal- 
ers. There have been a great number of inquiries 
during the week, and also been a large number of 


purchases. 
PORTLAND. ORE. 


Feb. 12.—Inquiries among wholesalers and ship- 
pers indicate that Atlantic coast demand is in- 
creasing, but business from other sections is sub- 
normal. California is buying in a moderate way, 
but better than normal business is expected to 
develop from that State the coming spring and 
summer as a result of favorable weather there 
and good crop prospects. 

For western pine there is a fairly good and 
increasing demand, with prices gradually firming. 
Production is below normal, for a number of mills 
usually operating two shifts at this season are now 
on one. Production is below normal. 

January shipments from the Columbia River 
were as follows: 


From Astoria to— January, 1927 January, 1926 





er 14,781.840 21,227.680 
Foreign ports ...... 15,767,303 8,782,883 
Atlantic seaboard. ..12,499,953 10,717,881 
From Portland to— 

ll. 10,467,000 10,628,000 
Foreign ports ...... 18,049,315 9,780,711 
Atlantic seaboard... 7,793,357 8,983,902 

79,358,768 70,121,057 


The purchasing department of the Hammond 
Lumber Co. has been transferred from the Portland 
offices to Seattle. E. W. Pack and B. O. Williams 
are to be in charge. 

H. H. McLaughlin, formerly of Shafer, Mc- 
Laughlin-Hillier, is now engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business as H. H. McLaughlin & Co. 

Earl V. Smith, Salt Lake City wholesaler, was 
in Portland on his annual visit this week. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 15.—Weather conditions in the Northwest 
have not been such as to encourage buying of 
lumber. There are evidences, however, that with 
moderation of weather, after an unusually severe 
winter, trade will reach large proportions. For 
instance, sash and door mills have recorded an up- 
turn in the trade trend after a few days of mild 
temperature. The same is true with the northern 
pine and cedar post and pole distributers. Today 
there is no tendency to place orders for forward 
requirements. Any rise in the volume of trade 
would therefore be followed by rush orders to 
wholesalers and manufacturers. The country 
roads are still in such condition as to prevent freé 
travel to market, and farmers probably will not 
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P. Ry,, C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
SHIPMENTS 100,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY 


DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY 
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tchikan Spruce Mills, Ketchikan, Alaska 
Wrangell Lumber & Power Co. be - Wrangell, Alaska 
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We Can Quickly 
Fill Your Orders 


for all standard 
items in lumber, 
lath and shingles 
right from our 
large stocks on 
hand. Our daily 
capacity of 225,- 
000' lumber; 150,- 
000 lath and 50,000 
shingles keeps well 
balanced stocks. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 


2x4 


The next time you want some 
nice DRY bright dimension 
send us your order. We spec- 
ialize in 2x4 No. | and No. 2 
Common, S45, manufactured 
from Upland timber. We can 
quickly handle orders for 
straight cars of I6’and 18’ 
stock. 


Pacific States 


TWase” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Bélancapaie Minn. 
ames A. Harrieon, P.O, Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
oseph Lean, p. O. Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
rank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No- Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 


The Polleys 

Lumber Co. 

Manufacturers > P on d osa 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
SPMlinwice Ke. Missoula, Mont. 
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BOX, 
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Clover Valley 
Lumber Co.,°°Can™ 





buy for some weeks. Farm soil is in better condi- 
tion than for many years because of the heavy 
snowfall this winter, so farmers are certain to 
have good conditions for the beginning of the crop 
season. 

Glenn W. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, said when he returned 
to Minneapolis a few days ago that lumber and 
shingle manufacturers on the Pacific coast are 
confident that better conditions are in the mak- 
ing. A strengthening in prices must be the next 
development. 

A. D. Remington, of the Weyerhaeuser mills, 
has gone to Madison, Wis., where he will estab- 
lish headquarters. He formerly was at Spokane, 
Wash., and Sioux City, Iowa. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 14.—St. Valentine’s Day finds business 
picking up for those who are working hard to get 
orders. Salesmen agreed that business is “to be 
had for the digging.’”” Some wholesale offices re- 
ported today that they were busy, but generally 
said business was nothing to brag of. The weather 
all of last week was in favor of increased orders, 
but over the week-end a sleet storm visited the 
community and today very little lumber was being 
hauled. A recent feature was a perceptible weak- 
ness in North Carolina pine items, and a further 
falling off in eastern spruce. A drop of 25 cents 
in eastern spruce lath was attributed to the arrival 
of an abundant supply before the market was 
ready for it. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 15.—Good weather over the country gen. 
erally last week has had a very favorable effect 
on the lumber business, some wholesalers report. 
Many retailers placed business during the week. 
Prices on all kinds of lumber are believed to 


h 
touched bottom level. In view of the ouasill 
scarcity of hardwoods, better prices are expected 
In some localities the building program is fe. 


ported to have been somewhat curtailed, while ip 
others the volume is as large as ever. Many good. 
sized orders for southern pine are being Placed 
and some dealers are offering business for future 
delivery at present prices, which the mills do not 
seem willing to accept. With stocks in their yards 
low, retailers will have to enter the market if 
business develops. The growing demand for the 
higher grades of hardwoods is attributed to the 
increasing prosperity of the furniture industry, 
and the greater activity in the automobile indus- 
try in the region of Detroit, which is helping the 
demand for oak. While the wholesalers generally 
report prices unsatisfactory, fair quantities of 
southern pine, western white pine and Idaho white 
pine are being bought. Lath, which have been 
seasonably quiet, have begun to move. 

Cc. J. Eckert, vice president Acorn Lumber Co., 
and H. P. Harman, its New York State representa. 
tive, have returned from a southern trip. 


Cc. V. McCreight, of the C. V. McCreight Lumber 
Co., called on the trade in western Pennsylvania 





The New Jersey Hoo- 
Hoo held a concatenation 





and dinner last Friday 
night at the Elks Club, 
Newark. Many members 
from New York attended. 
There was a sizable class 
of kittens initiated. 

The Ross Lumber Co. 
has obtained a three-year 
extension on its lease at 
152 West Twenty-fourth 
Street, Manhattan. The 
company has_ enjoyed 
much success in the last 
few years. The new 
lease calls for a rental of 
$5,000 a year. 

The Wykagyl 
Corporation, 
chelle, N. Y., has been 
adding an additional 
story to its present build- 
ing to provide office room. 
The Yonkers Woodwork- 
ing Company, Yonkers, is 
making a similar improve- 
ment in its plant. 

The Scarsdale Supply 
Co., Scarsdale, N. Y., has 
taken possession of the 
new building erected to 


Supply 
New Ro- 





Photo by Burton Homes from Ewing Galloway 


Holland has but meagre timber resources, and her production of lumber 
is consequently much less than the needs, so that practically all of the 
lumber used must be imported. This is a view in a waterfront lumber 
yard at Zaandam. Note the careful piling and the neat, orderly ar- 
rangement of the yard and the stock in the sheds 





take care of its hardware 
department. The plant is one of the show places 
of Westchester County. 

Ralph Lane, formerly of the Schotte-Lane Lum- 
ber Supply Co., Ossining, has resigned to accept a 
position with a wholesale house in Newark, N. J. 

George F. Bodfish, jr., writes from Spokane, 
Wash., that he is getting both profit and pleasure 
out of his trip to western mills. He has just 
come through the Inland Empire and will go to 
California before heading eastward. He reports 
things generally in fine shape, but says the mills 
are short on some important items. 

Alexander Gunn, of the Westchester Lumber Co., 
Yonkers, is recovering from an accident suffered 
last month when he was run down by an automo- 
bile. Mr. Gunn’s leg is in a plaster cast, but he 
has made several trips to the office. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 14.—A steady retail trade is in progress. 
The price situation today is, if anything, a shade 
firmer than it was a few weeks ago. Manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers are showing a disposition to 
pass up business unless they obtain the price they 
are asking. Reports from the North country are 
that white pine output will show a decrease of 
about 200,000,000 feet as compared with last year, 
in the Ottawa Valley and Georgian Bay districts. 
However, quite a quantity of white pine is on 
hand, and in all probability the reduced output will 
not affect the market strongly until late in the 
year. Jack pine output has also decreased, due 
largely to very deep snow in the North. Four 
feet of snow fell at Chapleau last Friday. Reports 
indicate that the heavy snowfalls have been con- 
fined to definite sections. A very large decrease 
is expected in the production of spruce lumber, as 
the price paid for spruce pulpwood is directing 
more and more of the output to the pulp and paper 
industry. 


towns and West Virginia along the Ohio valley 
last week. G. P. Morgan, of the same company, 
was in West Virginia and Ohio last week. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 14.—A careful check up shows that the 
local market is spotty, and that prices are fluctu- 
ating and in many cases are lowered on demand 
of the buyer. One broker in softwoods who han- 
dles both rail and boat shipments says: “Business, 
contrary to expectations, is quieter just now than 
it was last month.” Two firms dealing in hard- 
woods are unable to see any improvement in the 
near future. One widely known hardwood dis- 
tributer said, “January was a very fair month in 
hardwoods, but February has not been so satis- 
factory. We are not booking very many orders 
for later delivery.”” On the other hand, an equally 
prominent dealer in both hardwoods and softwoods 
exhibited a number of carload orders, and indi- 
cated that prices are stiffening, especially in south- 
ern pine and western white pine. The advances 
are slight but nevertheless encouraging. 


The Philadelphia Lumbermén’s Exchange reports 
an encouraging demand for decalcomania transfers, 
embossed enameled steel signs and sticker bearing 
the slogan “Build A Home First,’ which are being 
distributed to retailers. This slogan is printed on 
the outline of the house in which John Howard 
Payne, author of “Home Sweet Home,” was born. 

The E. G. Miller Lumber Co., of Paulsboro, is 
rapidly completing its new lumber yard, which has 
been conservatively estimated to cost $250,000. 
The old plant was destroyed last fall by fire. 

Gibson & Walker, of Philadelphia, have con- 
structed a new lumber shed, one of the largest in 


the city, and practically all the company’s stock 
is now under cover. 
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DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 14.—Some picking up in inquiry for north- 
ern pine was reported last week. Line yards issued 
more orders for mixed carlots to round out stocks. 
Duluth and Superior dealers were called upon to 
figure upon a fair number of house bills." Growing 
anxiety is apparent on the score of prospective 
shortages of saw logs. As a result of further 
heavy snowstorms over northern Minnesota and 
northern Wisconsin, contractors generally concede 
that they are likely to fall down on their season’s 
contracts. Softwood railroad ties are now quoted 
at 85 cents and hardwood at 95 cents. Bxpected 
advances in northern pine lumber have not been 
announced, but sawmill companies are looking for- 
ward to some mark-ups within the next few days. 
Officials of the Zenith Box & Lumber Co., Duluth, 
reported an active inquiry for boxes and box shooks 
from the middle West. Sawmill companies now 
claim to be largely sold up on medium and lower 

rades. 

: Walter Wright, of the Radford Wright Co., Du- 
luth, has sold his interest to other members of the 
firm. He proposes to concentrate his attention 
upon the Northern Lumber & Coal Co. yards, Du- 
luth, of which he is the sole owner. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 15.—Demand for lumber is reported to be 
extremely spotty. One of the big southern pine 
companies reports that its volume last week was 
the smallest so far this year. Most yard items are 
weak and many specials are being offered. The 
South continues to supply the largest volume of 
business, while the East and North are very dull. 
In the middle West, most of the demand is from 
country yards, and indications are that for some 
time the cities are not going to be as big a factor 
as usual in the market. Transit cars with good 
mixtures are selling fairly well, city yards fre- 
quently splitting cars. The eastern market has 
been disappointing so far, and inquiry has not 
been followed up very rapidly. Factory demand is 
comparatively better than retail demand in this 
market. 

B. E. Line, who resigned last June as secretary- 
manager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed manager of the Wichita 
Lumber & Supply Co., which took over the busi- 
ness of the Schwartz Lumber Sales Co., of Wichi- 
ta, Kan. Mr. Line’s family is still in Kansas City. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Feb. 14.—Friday night until Sunday noon there 
was almost a continuous downpour, rainfall dur- 
ing this 36-hour period amounting to 7.35 inches. 
All lowlands are so soggy that it is almost impos- 
sible to get about in the woods. The hardwood 
users are buying rapidly. Production is going to 
be curtailed heavily, as there will be a general 
exodus of labor to the farms in a few weeks. The 
volume of business is enormous in both pine and 
hardwoods. Shed stock items, which have been 
very slow, are showing real activity and surplus 
stocks are being reduced. Inquiries are the heavi- 
est for possibly two years, and most of them are 
for hardwoods. There is good export call for pine 
timbers and boards and saps—mill odds and ends 
sell well. 

Lower grade 3- and 4-inch floorings are showing 
relatively more movement than are higher grades. 
There is a widespread movement to curtail flooring 
output. The hardwood flooring market seems to be 
the real factor in slowing up pine, and reports in- 
dicate that hardwood flooring manufacturers are 
preparing to close down. 

Drop siding is still a little slow and there are 
some nice values being offered. No. 3 common in 
mixed patterns seems the best seller, being used 
very largely for crating. All grades of %x4- and 
5gx4-inch ceiling are moving well, the best seller 
being No. 2, with No. 3 a close second, There is 
heavy inquiry for 5¢x4-inch No. 3 ceiling, and this 
item is pretty well oversold. . Partition in %x4- 
inch has remained steady, and the surplus is lower 
than it has been all this year. 

Orders for moldings and finish, especially in 
shortleaf, are in heavy volume. Export trade is 
taking considerable longleaf finish. . 

There is good demand for 4-inch No. 2 fencing 
strips. No. 2 longleaf fencing and flooring in 
6-inch are still heavily oversold. Sales of short- 
leaf this week almost wiped out all surplus of 
6-inch fencing and flooring. Export trade contin- 
ues to absorb 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 2 longleaf. 
There are good stocks of No. 2 shortleaf in 8- and 
10-inch, while 12-inch in 18- and 20-foot lengths is 
well oversold, the 14- and 16-foot being in surplus. 
The movement of 5/ and 6/4 No. 2 has been very 
gratifying. Both longleaf and shortleaf 4- and 
6-inch No. 3 fencing are oversold in both longleaf 
and shortleaf, and are in very active demand. 
There is a surplus of 2x6-inch No. 3 that can be 
dressed and resawn to fill this demand. Both long- 
leaf and shortleaf No. 3 in 8-, 10- and 12-inch are 
in comfortable surplus. Six-inch No. 3 fencing and 


8-inch No. 3 shiplap have shown excellent move- 
ment. Box shook business has been extremely 
heavy. 

The production of shingles has been very light 
of late. No. 1 lath are still sold well ahead. No. 
2 lath are sold ahead for about thirty days. 

No. 2 dimension has been showing some activity 
while, on account of price reductions in other ter- 
ritories, No. 1 has shown little movement here. 
No. 3 dimension in shortleaf has moved nicely, 
while longleaf is inactive. Longleaf timber cut- 
ting is still active, especially export sawn timber, 
and sales are well up into April. Shortleaf cut- 
ting orders are in fair volume. 

Beech is in very active demand, and cypress 
continues active. The oaks and poplar are show- 
ing sustained activity. 

Donald J. Porter, representing Crossman Lumber 
Co. at Grand Rapids, Mich., is visiting among 
hardwood mills in this section. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 14.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine con- 
tinues rather weak. The quietude is affecting 
prices to some extent, in that some mills must 
move stock, and slight concessions are being of- 
fered. Most retail orders are from small towns. 
The orders cover a nice assortment of stock, only 
floorings of better grades not being called for. 
Finish and finish products are moving in good 
volume, with prices firm. Industrial buying is 
of only fair volume. Railroad buying is slightly 
better than it has been for some time. Rains 
last week did not affect production, as mills have 
a good supply of logs. Shipments have been 
light and stocks are accumulating at mills. Con- 
tinued bad weather has put the woods and roads 
in such shape that it is impossible for small 
mills to run. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 14.—Volume of business in the Southeast 
has kept up fairly well. Buyers have used every 
effort to secure quotations under the market. 
Their continued holding off has made it necessary 
for some of the larger mills to make drastic cuts 
in output, and there have been reductions of wages 
in almost every plant in this section. All mills 
are carrying large stocks, and are determined to 
see that accumulation is stopped. The meeting 
of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association here 
last week showed a surprising amount of business, 
but not enough to give any one concern a normal 
volume. A process of yard elimination is essential. 

The pine mills report no change in trade volume. 
Many have closed down and others are curtailing 
and catering to special orders. This tends to 
“break” stocks. Prices have remained steady, as 
it is hardly possible for them to go lower. The 
shortleaf mnaufacturers dre not getting as many 
orders as could be expected. One of the largest 
mills in southern Georgia has discontinued manu- 
facture of pine. While cypress and hardwoods are 
not moving as fast as they should, they are bring- 
ing a small profit and can be carried without de- 
terioration. Roofers and dimension prices have 
reached a low level. The 1x6-inch roofers can be 
bought for $17, and other widths at $18. 

Cypress output is fairly well maintained. There 
is therefore an appearance of overstock, and users 
are holding off until they have positive indications 
that prices will go no lower. The larger selling 
agencies and mills are holding rigidly to their lists, 
but are not doing anything like capacity business. 
The independent mills, willing to meet competi- 
tion, are booking a fair assortment of orders and 
are keeping down their stocks. Inquiries have been 
better during the last week or so, but orders have 
not yet shown much gain. 

Hardwood consumers are holding off in placing 
orders, as they have fair supplies. But a shortage 
of mill stock can be expected, especially in some 
woods. There will be plenty of oak and poplar, 
but not so much red and sap gum, ash and other 
woods. 

A. H. Bankston, of the Case-Fowler Lumber Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga., is going to make another trip 
to Europe and Africa in the interest of his com- 
pany. 

J. H. Hecker, of the Putnam Lumber Co., says 
overhauling of the mill recently purchased at Lake 
Helen, is about completed. It will cut only cy- 
press. 

Announcement has been made that the Gulf 
Red Cypress Co. will move headquarters from 
Savannah, Ga., to the Barnett National Bank 
Building, Jacksonville. The company controls the 
output of a number of mills in Florida, Georgia 
and South Carolina. It annually markets more 
than three hundred million feet, acting as sales 
agent for Hebard Cypress Co., Hebardville, Ga. ; 
Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S. C.; 
Black River Cypress Co., Gable, S. C.; Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla.; Savannah River 
Lumber Co., Gilmania and Savannah, Ga.; Ever- 
glade Cypress Co., Loughman, Fla.; Lyon Pine 


CI PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sumpter Va.iey Pine 


The breezes of Sumpter Valley are 

soft, but the Pine is softer. The 

quality and texture sell it—not the 

price. 

One trial means another customer. 
Let us quote you. 





H. J. Anderson Lumber Co. 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers 
Western Lumber Products. 


301 - 338 Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 
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Growth ce 


Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 

: * + RAYMOND, WASH. 
=. Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 













Douglas 
Fir 
We offer prompt, dependable 
service in the items listed at 
the left. Write for prices. 
— SALES AGENTS — 





Long 
Dimension 


Long Joist SS 
Surfaced 

Small The Griswold 
Timbers Lumber Co. 


Plank 


Gasco Bldg., Portland, Ore, 











We cut our own timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest type 
Kilns and High Speed Planers. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS SHOP 


65 TO 80% EDGE GRAIN 
We Also Manufacture 


FIR AND HEMLOCK 


LUMBER AND LATH 





Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
910-11 Porter Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mill at Reedsport, Ore., 
MEMBER WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSN. 


| Sitka Spruce | 
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| Capacity 150,000 Feet 8 Hours. 
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More Dealers 


Each Year Are Sell- 
ing Homes Complete 
Rather Than Lum- 
ber Per M Feet. 


Each’ succeeding 
year finds more lum- 
ber dealers equipping 
themselves to help 
home builders select 
plans for modern 
homes and take care 
of the actual work of 
building. Many of 
these dealers have 
found our house plans 
helpful. Our 


New House 


Plan Book 


embraces 23 late plans 
and is compiled so that 
you can loan it to pros- 
pective home builders 
for selecting the house 
plan best suited to their 
needs. You can get a 
copy FREE by writ- 
ing us today. 


It will help you show 
home builders the value 
of building for looks as 
well as for comfort. 


431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Est. 1873. 


Read wherever lumber is 
cut or sold. 











Co., Odessa, Fla.; Pineora Manufacturing Co., 
Pineora, Ga.; Volco Cypress Co., Voleco, Fla.; Put- 
nam Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Standard 
Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla., and Dibert, Stark & 
Brown Cypress Co., Donner, La., in the territory 
east of Pittsburgh. 

At the annual election of the Burton-Swartz 
Cypress Co., held at Perry, Fla., the following 
were elected: Capt. William L. Burton, president ; 
A. W. Rose, vice president, and T. J. Swanson, 
secretary and counsel. These officers along with 
J. S. Poley and M. J. Scanlon form the directorate. 
Mr. Rose will have the active management of the 
company’s plant. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 14.—Though weather generally throughout 
southern Mississippi has been pleasant, mills have 
not yet been able to fill out their stocks. Mill 
holdings are in dryer condition than usual at this 
season. While demand has not been extra heavy, 
there has been improvement during the last two 
weeks in that for shed and yard stocks. Car mate- 
rial is still moving well, and decking is especially 
strong. All kinds of heart cutting continue in 
excellent demand. Small mills are dropping out 
at a rapid rate. 


The Gloster Lumber Co., Gloster, Miss., closed 
its plant Saturday night for repairs and improve- 
ments which include the installation of a larger 
band mill. It is also planning on installing auto- 
matie air dogging equipment. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 14.—Southern pine demand eased off slight- 
ly last week. There was a corresponding drop 
in shipments. This condition is partly due to cold 
weather in the North and East and heavy rains 
over southern territory. In this immediate sec- 
tion, heavy rains are now seriously interfering 
with logging and slowing down the movement of 
pine. Practically all the larger plants are operat- 
ing full time, and a great many small mills are 
operating, but of course heavy rains will no doubt 
cause a decline in production by smaller plants. 
Demand for common stocks and lower grades con- 
tinues very firm. Nos. 2 and 3 stocks of 2x4- and 
2x6-inch are in very strong call, and boards and 
shiplap are finding a ready market. Upper grades 
are weak, especially flooring and ceiling. Finish 
items have also weakened. Because of heavy rains, 
demand for kiln dried stocks has increased. Tim- 
bers and heavy dimension are in good demand and 
are both scarce. The railroads are buying a little 
more generally, and there continues to be a good 
demand locally for oil field material. The export 
demand is fairly good and prospects for an im- 
provement very encouraging. Prices are firm. 


MACON, GA. 


Feb. 14.—The roofer market continues stagnant, 
further curtailment in production being noted in 
this territory. Some sales are being made at $18.50 
and $19.50, but the volume of business is far be- 
low normal. Weather conditions this week have 
been unfavorable for mill operations. 

The long drouth which has permitted longleaf 
pine mills in southwestern Georgia and southeast- 
ern Alabama to operate to capacity for many 
weeks, has been broken. The rains have forced 
curtailment of production. The market continues 
strong. There has been no change in prices. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 14.—There has been a change for the better 
in demand for North Carolina pine, but new busi- 
ness is not in the volume that many expected. 
However, the prospects are brighter. Shipments 
have been heavy recently. A number of orders 
have been placed for shipment after March 1. 

There has not been much demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better, either for band or circular stock. 
Edge 4/4 No. 3 is moving in fair volume and the 
price remains about the same. No. 2 and better 
4/4 stock widths, circular sawn, are moving bet- 
ter. There is much stock offered, except 1x12-inch. 
No. 3 4/4 stock widths are moving a little better. 
Edge, 5/4 and thicker, No. 2 and better, continues 
quiet, and the same is true of 5/4 stock widths 
except 10- and 12-inch. ‘There has been a better 
demand for 6/4 stock widths, but 8/4 are quiet. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and miscuts have been 
quiet. 

There has been a better demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 1 box, rough kiln dried, in the North and 
East, though takings of local box makers have been 
light. Good air dried edge box is also active, but 
not much is yet available. Some buyers are look- 
ing for lower prices. No. 1 4/4 stock box, rough 
and dressed, continues in good demand. Rather 
large blocks of kiln dried rough, to be shipped in 
cargoes with edge, were sold last week. Good 
air dried stock seems to be scarce. Edge 4/4 No. 
2 box is still in good demand, but mills have not 





much stock to offer. No. 2 stock box, 4/4 ro 
has been in much better demand in all widths ang 
brings fair prices. Much of this stock is 
used in structural work. Stock box in 6/4 jg 
moving well, but 5/ and 6/4 edge widths are slow, 
Box bark strips, 4/4 rough and dressed, continye 
in brisk demand and are rather scarce. 

There has not been much improvement in (de. 
mand for flooring, ceiling etc. except that qa little 
more No. 2 and better stock widths, dressed, are 
being bought in mixed cars with flooring and 5/4 
stepping. Kiln dried and air dried roofers haye 
been very quiet. However, good demand for kilp 
dried rough box is taking care of the materia), 
Very low prices continue to be quoted on air drieg 
roofers. The mills are offering much stock, but 
prices seem to have hit bottom. Lath continue to 
move rather slowly, but mills are holding prices 
or curtailing production. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 14.—There have been heavy rains through. 
out the entire southern mill section. The heaviest 
seem to have occurred in eastern Texas, while 
northern Louisiana has been drenched from day 
to day. The smaller mills have for the most part 
been “up against it,’’ and some have been hard 
put to it to ship enough lumber to meet payrolls, 
The average price of small-mill pine today is, at 
wholesale, perhaps $5 a thousand less than it was 
a year ago. Some large operations are being heay- 
ily curtailed. They no longer take logs from 
owners of small tracts, and these owners in some 
eases are buying portable tractor mills. Planing 
mills are finding the margin too slim to pay a 
living price for rough lumber from small tractor 
mills, and so the general tendency is toward the 
reduction of sawmill production. Shipments are 
small in volume, and business light. Stocks are 
rather broken. 

There are reports of some recessions in hardwood 
prices, but they seem illogical in view of the low 
output, floods making woods operations impossible, 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 14.—Lumbermen here are not optimistic 
about the pine situation. Rains have curtailed 
production, which was ahead of orders. The north- 
ern Texas oil field trade is quiet. Buying in the 
Valley is still good. The demand for pine for ex- 


* port to Europe is very good. 


Last week’s hardwood flooring sales were greater 
than those of the entire month before. Hardwood 
lumber production is normal, and orders are about 
30 percent ahead of production. Export trade has 
fallen off somewhat. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 14.—With one-inch No. 2 common reported 
decidedly scarce and strengthening in price, the 
pine market has shown an improved tone. De- 
mand is unquestionably increasing. Mill stocks 
continue badly broken and filling of mixed-car or- 
ders is a virtual impossibility at most mills. 

Sap gum, both plain and quartered, is in heavier 
demand than any other hardwood, while thick red 
gum is getting very scarce and continues in good 
demand. Oak and cypress are in improved demand. 
Tupelo and black gum are in heavy demand. De- 
mand for hardwood in general is much improved. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 14.—Approximately six inches of rain fell 
here during Saturday night and yesterday. This 
morning’s press dispatches indicate that it was 
general, affecting four or five States and causing 
further floods in parts of Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Local observers predict further curtailment of pro- 
duction in consequence, and figure that it should 
strengthen the hardwood market in particular. 
Market conditions showed little change of the week, 
by local consensus. Southern pine registered a 
slight gain in bookings, cypress demand maintained 
the pace of the previous week, with orders reported 
from a broadening territory. Sap gum and thick 
elm were again nominated as leaders of the call 
in the hardwood field. Prices all round were pretty 
well maintained, and in some instances it is said 
that orders were placed on quotations which 4 
short time before had proved unattractive to the 
same buyers. 


The first cargo ship from the Pacific coast to 


enter the new port of Lake Charles is scheduled for 
arrival there on April 12, It will bring some lum- 
ber. Scheduled as part of the return cargo is 
southern hardwood for West Coast destinations. 
Lake Charles shipping interests are ambitious to 
secure regular steamship service between their 
port and the West Coast. 

The Gulfport. (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce an- 
nounces that its celebration in honor of the Fink- 
bine-Guild Transportation Co.’s inauguration of 
steamship service between Gulfport and California 
will be held on Feb, 23 instead of Feb.-22, as had 
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peen originally planned. The ceremonies will in- 
clude a civic parade, addresses, and the exchange 
of trans-continental telephone greetings between 
Gulfport and San Francisco. 

F. J. Thomas, sales manager Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co., left today on a business trip that will 
include visits to Milwaukee, Kansas City, Lincoln, 
Neb., and other centers. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Feb. 14.—For the first time since last November 
the yards here are taking things easy so far as 
purchasing stocks is concerned, as they had stocked 
up pretty well early in January. No price induce- 
ment would make a sale if the yard did not need 
the stock. Close figuring produced a number of 
sales to contractors, and bills are out in larger 
number for estimates. Recent building permits 
call for a larger proportion of residences than last 
year’s did. Improvement in the weather has helped 
retail sales. Industrials are taking their usual 
quota of carlot shipments, though prices paid are 
less than during last fall and early winter. Rough 
dimension sold to better advantage than dressed. 
but this was in a very limited way. Lath sold 
down to $3.70 for No. 1 and $2.50 for No. 2, green 
stock. Dealers not interested, as such stocks are 
not desirable after lying in pile for a few weeks. 
Interior trim is stable in price, and trim plants are 
all busy and have full order files. Pine mills are 
asking stiff prices on upper grades, and these are 
not moving as well as lower. No. 3 common con- 
tinues active and firm in price. Clear quartered 
white oak flooring, 2%4-inch face, has dropped to 
$123, but other items show little fluctuation. Hard- 
wood mills are more optimistic 

The Fitts Turner Lumber Co., of Tuscaloosa, 
announces completion of its new mill at Ashland, 
Ala. It has secured several years’ cut of shortleaf 
stumpage at this point. 

The McGowin Mill Co., of Jackson, Ala., will 
soon be in its new mill, which replaces the one 
burned some time ago. New and uptodate machin- 
ery will be installed throughout. 

The new yard of the Estes Lumber Co. (Besse- 
mer branch) has been completed, and all the labor 
saving devices known to the retail trade installed. 
Complete new stocks fill the sheds and yards. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 14.—Southern pine prices are showing a 
firmer tendency than they have for some time. Ap- 
parently, demand from the North and East is at 
last beginning. There seems to be a feeling in this 
section that price cutting does not increase demand, 
and that there is no sense in trying to force the 
market. Car material and special cutting continue 
in good demand. There is also a larger demand for 
all items of shed stock. Lath have advanced 25 to 
50 cents in the last two weeks. The export market 
is especially active. Sawn timber is much strong- 
er. Cuba and Porto Rico are beginning to show 
considerable interest in’ the regular Island sched- 
ules. The South American market promises to be 
a big buyer this month. 

Charles Green, president Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., and P. A. Rogers, vice president and general 
manager of the same firm, spent several days in 
New Orleans last week attending committee meet- 
ings and looking after other business. 

A local social feature last week was the luncheon 
given Saturday by W. B. Rogers, of Dastman, Gardi- 
ner & Co., who entertained a party of twenty-four 
Laurel lumbermen. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander F. Chisholm, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., have returned to Laurel to make their 
home. Mrs. Chisholm is the daughter of Frank G. 


Wisner. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 15.—Some large wholesale companies find 
it possible to report an improvement in the in- 
quiry but no one claims that the New England 
market is other than quiet. Weather continues 
extremely unfavorable. Another heavy snow storm 
arrived early Monday. Lumber dealers are still 
waiting for the all-around spurt in the demand 
expected by many authorities, and in the mean- 
time are moving very little stock and buying still 
less. ‘ 

The bulk of current business in eastern spruce 
frames is being done this week at $39 base. Ran- 
dom from the Maritime Provinces is very quiet and 
prices are about steady. Spruce lath are weaker, 
sales of 15-inch being made at $7.50 and of 1%- 
inch at nearly 75 cents less. Plenty of bargains 
in West Coast hemlock and fir lath are now on 
offer. Shingles are dull but both eastern and 
western makes are very firm. Sales of Douglas 
fir embrace fair quantities and prices are holding 
up fairly well. Southern pine flooring is moving 
very slowly and prices are weak. Hardwood floor- 
ing prices continue very irregular. Pondosa and 
Idaho white pine are firmer although local busi- 
ness remains quiet. 

There is now about 1,000,000 feet of West Coast 


lumber accumulated at the new Charlestown stor- 
age yard of Wiggin Terminals (Inc.), but there 
will soon be a great deal more. It has capacity 
for about 125,000,000 feet. The intercoastal cargo 
rate is still $14. Some people who were gambling 
on a decline are now in fear of an advance. A 
eargo of 1,000,000 feet of fir and a few shingles 
and lath came from Vancouver, B. C. An interest- 
ing sample shipment of 36,687 feet of bagtican 
and red lauan from the Philippines arrived here 
last Wednesday. Only one small water arrival of 
Provincial lumber came last week. 

There are very interesting rumors circulating 
in the Boston trade about the probable grouping 
of several retail yards. It is reported that con- 
tacts resulting from the activities of the Lumber 
Credit & Research Bureau (Inc.) led to negotia- 


tions. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 15.—While interest of Wisconsin retailers 
centered in their annual convention here this week, 
their yards reported business coming along nicely. 
The yards are starting to buy for the early spring 
building projects, and are making deliveries to jobs. 
A heavy snowfall slowed up business for a time 
last week. Wholesalers are well satisfied with 
the amount of business being done and inquiries 
indicate that volume will be good. Prices of west- 
ern lumber are holding firm. Hemlock is moving 
to rural yards. Hardwood prices are becoming a 
little stiffer, but hardwood operators are not satis- 
fied with quotations. Higher prices were quoted 
on some items during the week, as more industrial 
users were active in the market. 
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Newsprint Made From Hardwoods 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 14.—A new process for 
manufacturing newsprint that bids fair to ma- 
terially aid the cause of conservation of wood 
resources and broaden the market for hardwoods 
has just been announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. The process which was developed 
by the Forest Products Laboratory, this city, 
produces a higher yield of cheap print paper and 
offers the possibility of shifting the burden of 
newsprint production from spruce, which is be- 
ing imported in large quantities. 

A distinetive feature of the new method is 
that only a mild chemical treatment is used be- 
fore the wood, in the form of chips, is reduced to 
the proper pulp consistency in a rod mill. This 
mill is a horizontal steel cylinder half filled with 
steel or bronze rods. The hardwood chips are 
reduced to fiber by rotating the cylinder. 
Through the use of the rod mill in place of a 
certain amount of chemical treatment a higher 
yield of pulp is obtained because some of the 
fiber that ordinarily goes into solution is saved. 

Paper of the weight and thickness of news- 
print made wholly from semi-chemical pulp of 
black, tupelo or red gum, or aspen, birch or 
maple was found to have a greater strength than 
the present commercial newsprint. In the case 
of gums, the department indicates that, pro- 
vided black and red heart wood has been ex- 
eluded, the color of the paper can be made to 
equal or excel that of standard newsprint. 

Pulp made by the new process from aspen or 
birch can be substituted for over 50 percent of 
the standard newsprint mixture of ground wood 
and -sulphite pulp without sacrifice of quality. 
In fact, the Forest Service points out, ground 
wood pulp and the new semi-chemical pulp can 
be combined without sulphite pulp, although the 
sheet made without sulphite is rather weak when 
wet and requires care in handling on the wet 
end of the paper machine. 

The introduction of the new process using 
aspen, birch and possibly maple, should assist 
materially in continuing the newsprint supply 
in the northern and northeastern regions. The 
supply of gum in the southern States offers an 
excellent opportunity for the development of a 
print paper industry in a region which has here- 
tofore been excluded from serious consideration 
for the purpose because of the lack of spruce 
and hemlock for ground wood and for sulphite 


pulp. 


Exports OF lumber and logs by water from 
Vancouver during the calendar year 1926 to- 
taled 462,517,000 feet, according to Harold S. 
Tewell, Vancouver, B. C., in a report made pub- 
lie recently by the Department of Commerce. 
The Orient was the best customer having taken 
263,920 feet during the year. 
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Quick Service 
on Spring Needs 


With our 1927 production 
now on a 25% larger scale due 
to additions to our manufactur- 
ing equipment we are able to 
make unusually prompt ship- 
ments of mixed cars of 


“Larite” Flooring 


Our many years of meeting the 
diversified needs of retail lumber 
dealers insure you well manufactured, 
quality products. “Larite” isa mighty 
good brand of Longleaf Pine flooring. 
Order it for your spring needs in 
mixed cars with 


Southern Pine 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 


You'll never regret 
giving us a trial. 


Carter-Kelley 


‘Lumber Co. 
MANNING, 











TEXAS 
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Local Lot 
Shipments 


Cut Stock Investment 


Why have your 
money tied up in big 
stocks when you can 
get what you need 
as you need it in as 
small quantities as 
you desire with our 
local lot shipments? 


Your stock invest- 
ment is reduced. 
Your turnover and 
profits increased. 
Let us prove it. 

If it’s used in building 
we sell it. 


Julius e 


Seide 


St.Louis,Mo. 
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VANLANDINGHAM LBR. Co. 


19 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 
Telephone — State 6427 
. Vanlandingham Lawrence F. Braun 


Ww.B 
E. T. Vanlandingham William E. Krueger 
C. B. Cunningham James Allee 








Southern Pine 

West Coast Products 
Hardwood Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 


SALES SERVICE 


on a Commission Basis. 
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Joun A, SPENCER LuMBER Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wholesale and Commission 
PONDOSA 


FIR AND 
AND 
CALIFORNIA oa 
WHITE PINE 


Southern Hardwoods 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 














You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 
The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 
part of this service. 

Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 

and full particulars. 

Try our Collection Department any time on 
ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 
For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Established 1847 


CB. Richard & Co. “™" 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 


age Ch 
Ocean Freight discoun 
Brokers 


a discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


for exports & imports 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 

And does it accurately. A book to use for 
» lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, y 

inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determ 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door a 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
im 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary rt, peice Te ee poues 
in leather. $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBE 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill 





Harold W. Herbert, assistant lumber and tie 
agent of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., planned 
to leave for a southern trip Feb. 19. 


BE. A. Rosendale, president of the Cleveland Lum- 
ber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, spent a day in Chicago 
this week calling on his friends in the local trade. 


BE. P. Ivory, sales manager of the California 
pines department of the Charles Nelson Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


W. E. Cooper, secretary of the Caddo River Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., spent several days in 
Chicago last week, accompanied by his wife and 
son. 


W. B. Vanlandingham, of the Vanlandingham 
Lumber Co., left Feb. 13 for a two weeks’ trip 
among the mills of Georgia, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. 


Vernon Malloy, of the Red River Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., spent last Sunday in Chicago, 
leaving the following day for Oshkosh, Wis., on 
business. 


George N. Harder, general manager of the I. 
Stephenson Co. Trustees, Wells, Mich., was in 
Chicago this week on business connected with the 
company. 


Delwin Towle, of the Campbell-Towle Lumber 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., stopped off in Chicago last 
Saturday on his return from a business trip to 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Joseph P. Brannum, head of the Brannum-Keene 
Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., and Mrs. Bran- 
num left recently for Hawaii, where they will spend 
six weeks or two months, 


Theo. F. Terzia, sales manager of the Parlor 
City Lumber Co., Monroe, La., manufacturer and 
retailer of southern pine and hardwoods, was a 
Chicago visitor last week. 


E. T. Bond, local representative of the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., and J. A. Strack, of the 
Clore-Strack Lumber Co., left Feb. 16 for Buffalo, 
N. Y., to attend the funeral of Hugh McLean. 


Cc. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
southern pine manufacturer of Meridian, Miss., 
spent a couple of days in Chicago this week, fol- 
lowing a business trip to eastern consuming cen- 
ters. 


T. R. Flynn, of the Totem Lumber Co., whole- 
saler of Pacific coast products, Seattle, Wash., 
was in Chicago last week on his return to the 
Coast, following a business trip through Texas 
and other southwestern points. 


Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lum- 
ber Co., St.. Louis, Mo., will deliver an illustrated 
lecture next Monday evening before the Patrons 
Association of the Dozier Public School in that 
city. His subject will be, “The Lumber Indugtry 
and Our American Forests.” 


George W. LaPointe, of the 0. & N. Lumber Go., 
Menomonie, Wis., and Earl E. Kidd, general man- 
ager of the Owen Box & Crating Co., Owen, Wis., 
were in Chicago last week on business. Mr. Kidd 
reported prospects fair with more inquiries coming 
in. Mr. LaPointe said things look good for 1927. 


A party consisting of C. C. Coolbaugh, of C. C. 
Coolbaugh & Son Co., millwork wholesaler, and 
Mrs. Coolbaugh; Frank R. Macklin, of J. Ander- 
son Ross Co.; Fred W. Benson, of Swenk-Benson 
Co., and Harry W. Bauer, builder, all of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., left that city Feb. 11 for a four weeks’ 
auto tour of Florida. 


John P. Hemphill, sales manager of the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif., manufacturer of 
Madera water cured, air dried sugar pine, spent 
several days in Chicago this week, this being one 
of the large consuming centers on Mr. Hemphill’s 
itinerary, the object of which is to get acquainted 
with the users of Madera products. 


H. P. Moyer, secretary-treasurer of the Moyer- 
Shafer Hardwood Co., wholesaler, of Memphis, 
Tenn., spent a day in Chicago this week follow- 
ing a business trip to Cincinnati, Evansville and 
St. Louis. He reported the outlook for hardwoods 
fairly good in the cities he visited, and was opti- 
mistic regarding spring trade. 


Fred C. Gardiner, secretary and treasurer of 
E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been reélected vice president of 
the Columbia Club, one of the oldest and largest 
clubs in Indiana. Mr. Gardiner always has taken 


an active interest in the club’s affairs, particularly 
during the construction of its new building. 


Earle Williams, assistant sales manager of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., after attend. 
ing the southern pine salesmen’s luncheon at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Feb. 11 made 
a visit to the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., and returned to Chicago Feb. 16. From 
here he intends to visit Detroit, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Ohio, and St. Louis, thence back home. 


- Paul Bellinger, of the Trenton Lumber (Co,, 
Jackson, Miss., after taking in the southern pine 
salesmen’s luncheon last Friday at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, attended some of the an- 
nual sessions of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association at Milwaukee this week. He 
then planned to tour part of Michigan, thence 
to St. Louis and several Oklahoma points before 
returning to headquarters. 


R. C. Clark, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Tremont and Trinity County Lumber conm- 
panies, accompanied by R. L. Learmont, Illinois 
and Michigan representative, planned to leave Feb. 
19 for a week’s visit to the southern pine and 
hardwood plants of the Tremont Lumber Co. at 
Rochelle, La., and the southern pine mill of the 
Trinity County Lumber Co. at Groveton, Tex. 
Before returning to Chicago Mr. Clark plans to 
spend two or three weeks at Hot Springs, Ark., 
in recreation, and expects to be joined there March 
1 by Charles L. Schwartz, the well known retailer 
of Naperville, Ill. In the absence of Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Learmont will be in charge of the Chicago 
office. 


Chicago was well represented at the annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation in Milwaukee this week, among the prom- 
inent local lumbermen in attendance being G. J. 
Farnsworth, president, and Kurt Stoehr, sales 
manager of the Oconto Co.; Harry H. Butts, man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Sawyer Goodman 


. Co.; George S. Cortis, Von Platen-Fox Co.; Nils 


Gregertsen and Lawrence P. Ryan, of the Gregert- 
sen Bros. Co.; Ralph C. Shead, sales manager C. 
H. Worcester Co. ; Cc. E. Conklin and D. McLean, 
White Star Lumber Co.; H. A. Walker, H. A. 
Walker Lumber Co.; A. J. Olson, Vangsness Lum- 
ber Co.; V. J. Euler, V. J. Euler Lumber Co.; 
C. W. Lawrance, district manager, and P. H. Jor- 
dan, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; EB. W. Kettlety, sales 
manager International Lumber Co., and A. J. 
Barker, president Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 


F 100 Miles of Lumber 


The Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., Chicago rep- 
resentative of the Finkbine Lumber Co., of Jackson, 
Miss., reports a sale made in Chicago a few days 
ago consisting of 500,000 lineal feet of one pattern 
of southern pine molding. Fred Kozak, who made 
the sale, estimates that this lot of molding, when 
laid end to end, in a straight line, would make a 
strip almost 100 miles long, or from the heart of 
Chicago’s loop into the heart of Milwaukee. Run- 
ning this molding on a high speed machine will 
require 71 hours to manufacture it, and the Fink- 
bine company is well equipped to turn out this 


class of work. 
SRA2BBLLLALLALS 


Humor and Philosophy Mixed 


Humor and philosophy mixed will be found in 
the next issue of the Book of Smiles, published by 
the Standard Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
which will carry on its cover page a bit of humor 
based on the title of Anita Loos’ widely read 
novel, “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” The Book of 
Smiles says, “The argument is not whether gen- 
tlemen prefer blondes, but—do blondes prefer gen- 
tlemen?” There are several interpretations to that 
weighty question—‘figuratively” and otherwise. 
The Book of Smilés is sent free on request to the 
trade. 


Shop Lumber Expert Retires 


After more than thirty years’ connection with 
the Chicago lumber trade, Charles D. Bull retired 
from the lumber business on Feb. 1. Mr. Bull 
started in the lumber business in Chicago about 
1894 with the then well known firm of Walter 
Shoemaker & Co., which first had a yard in the 
lumber district and later offices in the Fisher Build- 
ing. In 1907 with the late Charles B. Flinn he 
organized the Metropolitan Lumber Co., and for 
twenty years had been its secretary and treasurer, 
being one of the recognized experts on shop lum- 
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ber in the local trade. Albert A. Henry, president 
of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., has purchased 
Mr. Bull’s stock in that concern, and with Harold 
M. Elliott, who was recently elected secretary, 
Mr. Henry will carry on the business of wholesal- 
ing southern pine and western and California 
white and sugar pines at the company’s offices in 
Suite 937, Monadnock Block. 

Mr. Bull is well known to old timers who will 
miss his occasional calls, but who will be inter- 
ested to know that he has gone to California where 
he plans to live near his son and granddaughter - 
in Pasadena. President Henry, commenting on 
Mr. Bull’s retirement, said: “Everybody who knows 
Charley Bull likes him; dealers in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Rock Island and the other river towns, 
upon whom he has been calling for more than 
twenty-five years, were always glad to see him. 
I don’t think he has an enemy in the world. His 
decision to retire from business was reluctantly 
accepted by the Metropolitan Lumber Co., under- 
standing that his physician had advised him to 
spend his winters in California where in that mild 
climate he may avoid the colds which have taxed 
his strength during the last few years.” 


Lumberman Injured by Street Car 


Denver, COLO., Feb. 14.—George W. Heffner, 
president and general manager of the Heffner Lum- 
ber Co., of Denver, sustained painful injuries when 
he fell in alighting from a street car on Feb, 11. 
His right leg was cut and his back injured. The 
ear had stopped and Mr. Heffner was just about to 
step off when the car started, throwing him and 
dragging him a few feet before it could be stopped. 


To Handle West Coast Woods 


The Lumber Mills Co., 11 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, announces that effective Feb. 14 W. B. 
Fraser has become affiliated with the concern. 
Mr. Fraser was formerly in charge of the West 
Coast office of the Coale-Fraser Lumber Co., and is 
thoroughly familiar with the producing end, in 
addition to being well known among the local retail 
yard consumers. Mr. Fraser has been identified 


with the lumber business all his life, and has 
spent most of it in Chicago, his experience extend- 
ing over twenty years. The acquisition of Mr. 
Fraser by the Lumber Mills .Co. will materially 
strengthen an already well established commission 


firm in rendering even greater service to the mills 


and trade alike. 
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Opens Wholesale Lumber Office 


The many friends of N. H. Huey in Chicago, 
Kansas City and other parts through which he 
has roamed for many years in helping to profitably 
distribute the products of mills in the South and 
West, will be interested 
to know that he has 
closed the office he has 
maintained in Kansas 
City and is now located 
in Phoenix, Ariz. ‘““Hawk’’ 
Huey, as he is known to 
all of his friends, is one 





N. H. HUEY, 
Phoenix, Ariz. ; 


Who Will Handle West- 
ern Products and Oak 
Flooring. 





of the best known and 
best liked lumber sales- 
men in the Southwest, 
and his long and varied 
experience as_ traveling 
salesman, retail Jumber 
dealer and lumber whole- 
saler, has given him a 
keen knowledge of all 
branches of the business. In Phoenix, Ariz., where 
Mr. Huey has opened a wholesale lumber office, 
he will handle California white pine, California 
redwood, white pine doors, fir and oak floorirfg. 
His many friends wish him abundant success in 
his new location. 





Manufacturer Holds Conference With Salesmen 


James G. McNary, president Cady Lumber Cor- 
poration, operating mills at McNary and Flag- 
staff, Ariz., manufacturing the famous “Cady 
Quality Arizona White Pine,’ accompanied by 


R. B. Howell, sales manager, spent last Friday 
and Saturday in Chicago conferring with sales 
representatives of the Cady corporation in north- 
Since assuming 


ern and midwestern territory. 
the presidency of the 
Cady Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Mr. McNary has 
been devoting much time 
to a study of the mar- 
kets and in company with 
the newly appointed sales 
manager, R. B. Howell, 





JAMES G. McNARY, 
El Paso, Tex. ; 


President Cady Lumber 
Corporation 





has visited a number of 
the important points in 
which this company’s 
product is sold. The 
meeting with the sales 
representatives in Chi- 
cago occupied two days, 
during which time mar- 
ket conditions, present 
and prospective, were 
thoroughly reviewed. Mr. McNary outlined the 
plans of his company for taking care of present 
trade and greatly enlarging its sphere of trade 
influence, and at the same time.took advantage 
of the opportunity to get better acquainted with 
the men who are going to be on the firing line 
in their respective territories. In addition to 
Mr. McNary and Mr. Howell, there were present 
at the conference, which was held at the Congress 
Hotel, Harrison Cale, of Cleveland, Ohio; A. T. 
Brink, of the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; John P. Wilkes, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. ; George S. Dickinson, Detroit, Mich. ; 
G. C. Goss, Indianapolis, Ind., and Frank G. Kar- 
rick, St. -Lotis, Mo. 


At the beginning of the conference, Mr. McNary 





announced that following the resignation of S. M. 
Eaton as general sales manager, R. B. Howell 
had been placed in charge of that department. 
Mr. Howell has been connected with the sales de- 
partment of the corporation ever since the plants 
at McNary and Flagstaff were taken over by it 
and is thoroughly familiar with the product of 
these plants and with the policies of the company. 
Mr. Howell in turn advised the sales representa- 
tives of conditions at the plants and arrangements 
that have been perfected for taking care of all 
orders promptly and making it possible for these 
representatives to largely increase their sales. 


Improvements that have been under way for 
some time at the plants are now practically com- 
pleted and the salesmen were given assurance that 
with the completion of these improvements, which 
include the installation of a battery of modern 
and up-to-date dry kilns, they can assure their 
trade that all orders will be taken care of prompt- 
ly. The kilns now are in operation. Some changes 
have been made in the manufacturing policies that 
will make it less difficult to supply the require- 
ments of the general trade. 

At the conclusion of the two days’ conference, 
everyone of the sales representatives present per- 
sonally assured Mr. McNary of their appreciation 
of his having arranged for this meeting, and gave 
him the further assurance that they were return- 
ing to their respective headquarters filled with a 
greater enthusiasm than ever for “Cady Quality 
Arizona White Pine” and determined to push its 
sale to the limit. Mr. McNary announced that in 
order that the salesmen may be fully informed as 
to the product of the Cady corporation mills and 
the timber from which this product is made, it 
is planned to have them visit the plants in a 
body some time during the coming summer. 

While in Chicago, Mr. Howell, with the assist- 
ance of F. G. Karrick, who has been looking after 
matters in the Chicago district recently, spent some 
time interviewing salesmen and in selecting a 
representative in this territory. Before leaving, 
Mr. Howell announced that he had selected as 
Chicago representative William P. Hennessey, who 
will have charge of the Cady Lumber Corporation’s 
office in the Marquette Building in Chicago, and 
will look after the trade in this territory. 

Mr. Hennessey is a native Chicagoan, has been 
connected with the lumber business for a number 
of years, and enjoys a wide acquaintance and a 
high standing in the trade. 





WwW 


WEEDS=— 
A Fire Menace! ! 


Remove this menace— 


by removing weeds! 
Whison’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 


K 


Ine ive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
N'S WEED KILLER (1 gallon to 40 gallons of 


water} and sprinkle around your yards. One good ap- 


plication a year is cient. 


Send in a trial order today ! 


1 Gallon, $2.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 


10 Gallons, $15.00 
25 Gallons, 30.00 


50 Gallons, $50.00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 
Booklet mailed on request. 


Cndrem ] 
Department R 


NEW JERSEY 











Pa : 
Industrial Buyers! 


Let us supply your needs in 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR 


Philippine Mahogany 
Spruce, Red Cedar, Redwood 
Fir, Hemlock and Pine 


Can: forward on through rate, east 
and south. Atrial order will prove 
the advantage of buying from us. 


R. L. Smith Lumber Co. 


1900 Armour Road, North Kansas City, Mo. 





























Maple, Birch, 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 





Old 
Reliable 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WIbLIAM HORNER 
Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


Beech 























Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation, 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card 
users—superiority of engraving and the 
convenience of the book form 


style explains why. 


Send for tab 
of specimens, , 
detach them 
one by one 
and observe 
their sharp 
edges and gen- 
eral excel- 
lence. 


- SK. 
SALES Acew? 







OTEEL COMPANY 


e 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


PLOHER BUILOINR 
cHIcaso 


The John B. W s Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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, But 
ja File! 


Z e. Filers every- 
Simonds Special 


dealer or from 
h office or service 


DS BAW AND STEEL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Chicago) Lockport, N.Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Boston, Memphis,Tenn. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit] Mich 


Fe 


Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Ont. 
New Yark Ci London, Eng. Vancouver,B.C. 
New Orjean Portland, Ore. 8t. John, N.B. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SIMONDS 


Sperjal Cross Cut Saw 


FILES 












HYMENEAL 


CROWLEY-DUTTON. The engagement is 
announced of Miss Katherine Dutton, daughter 
of Dr. W. O. Dutton, of Spokane, to Ray H. 
Crowley, president of Crowley Bros., sash and 
door frame manufacturers of Spokane. The an- 
nouncement was made at a luncheon, given last 
week, but no wedding date has been set. Miss 
Dutton is a talented member of a pioneer family 
of Washington and is socially prominent in 
Spokane. 


LOGSTON-HONEYCUTT. Miss Lucile Honey- 
cutt, daughter of J. W. Honeycutt, a lumber- 
man of Jamboree, Ky., was married on Feb. 8 
to Charles Harcourt Logston, who is engaged in 
the retail’ lumber business at Prestonsburg, Ky. 
The wedding took place at the home of the bride’s 
parents, and the young couple will make their 
home in Prestonsburg. 


MORGAN - LINDSLEY. Announcement has 
been made of the engagement of Miss Marjorie 
Lindsley, of Spokane, Wash., daughter of the 
late C. P. Lindsley, one of the pioneers in the 
red cedar pole industry of the west, to Ray 
Morgan, of Los Angeles. Miss Lindsley is a 





niece of E. A. Lindsley, present head of Lindsley 
Bros., cedar pole dealers of Spokane. Mr. Mor. 
gan is a son of State Senator Dan Morgan, also 
of Spokane, and is in the real estate business 
in Los Angeles. The wedding date has not been 
set. 


PRESTON-MULLINS. Miss Esteva May Mul- 
lins, of Betsey Lane, Ky., was married on Feb, 
11 to Henry Taylor Preston, a young lumberman 
of Lookout, Ky. The young couple left imme- 
diately for a trip in the South, and will visit 
St. Augustine and other points in Florida before 
— to Lookout where they will make their 

ome. 


Sweden’s Exports of Doors Increase 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—The lumber diyi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, quotes Swedish 
official figures to show that exports of Swedish- 
made doors have shown a steady increase during 
recent years. In 1923 these exports were 5,697 
metric tons, valued at $865,000; in 1924 they 
were 8,553 metric tons, valued at $1,295,000, and 
in 1925 they were 10,436 metric tons, worth 
$1,516,000. Great Britain was the largest pur- 
chaser. 





Ninety Years’ Service to Knife Users 


This year marks the ninetieth anniversary of 
the founding of the L. & I. J. White Co. (Inc.), of 
Buffalo, N. Y., the well known manufacturer of 
edged tools and machine knives, the business hav- 
ing been established in 1837. This long experience 
has enabled the White company to place on the 
market a product which is economical both in time 
and money, and its extensive line has gained an 
enviable reputation in the lumber and woodwork- 
ing industry during all the years the White “Old 
Fashioned” quality products have been manufac- 
tured. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the company has recently issued a new mill 


ee 


a, The average plant can not afford to ex- 





now what is the truth of the whole matter, why is 
one better than the other? Anyone can buy a 
piece of high-speed steel and grind a bevel on it 
but when they start to temper the trouble begins 
for you, if you buy it. High speed knives are made 
from an alloy steel and to properly temper a spe- 
cial steel of this kind requires years of experience, 
a thorough knowledge of steels and heat that is 
not gained in a day any more than a knowledge of 
how to manufacture lumber or run a first class 
mill. Our company has been tempering and heat- 
treating steels for 88 years and our reputation for 
quality is not equalled, we believe, by any other 
manufacturer in the world. Many of our 
methods are slower, more ‘Old Fashioned’ 
than our competitors but the quality is 
there when the knife is finished and this 
quality is what saves you money.” 


Woodworking Knives 


“Machine knives, the same as any 
other product that is made by several 
firms, vary considerably—good ones, 
those that are fair, some poor. You 
want the best, but how are you to know? 


periment and if their knives do not give 
too much trouble they are satisfied to 
continue with those they are using. Our 
knives are not the cheapest on the mar- 
ket but by saving you a lot of time in 
grinding, changing knives etc., they do 


Original factory of the L. & I. J. White Co. (Inc.), of Buf- prove to be the most inexpensive. 


falo, N. Y. 


saw catalog showing its line of circular saws, nar- 
row and wide band saws etc., which will be sent 
to anyone interested. The company also manu- 
factures a line of edge tools for carpenters, coop- 
ers and butchers. 

The growth of the L. & I. J. White Co. has been 
steady, the original factory having grown from a 
small story-and-a-half frame building of three 
rooms into one of the most complete plants in the 
United States. The old and the new plants are 
depicted in the accompanying illustrations, which 
will give the reader some idea of the progress made 
by this prominent Buffalo manufacturer. 

The success of the White company and the splen- 
did reputation that its products have won are at- 
tributed to the policy of making quality 
the prime consideration at every stage 
of manufacture as its products pass 
through the factory. Every employee is 
instructed by his foreman and every 
foreman by the superintendent that the 
company’s motto is “Quality,” that all 
the business it is receiving is due to that 
fact and that that is what it depends 
upon to secure future business and re- 
peat orders. Positive instructions are 
issued in every department that if at 
any time a knife shows a defect, it is to 
be scrapped and a new one started. 


High Speed Knives 


Here is some interesting information 
supplied by the L. & I. J. White Co. re- 
garding its machine knives: “You know, 
as well as we do, every knife salesman 
will claim that his knives are the best— 


“‘Old Fashioned’ quality means just 

that; the kind of quality that you bought 

before high production methods came into style. 

Our methods may be slower, our deliveries not 

quite so quick, but when you get a White knife you 

have one that will keep your machine running 

longer with less shutdowns for replacements, so 
really increases your production.” 

Attention is called to the fact that large lum- 
ber companies having commissaries in connection 
with their operations will find it advantageous to 
specify White quality edge tools for use in their 
butcher and various other departments where 
such implements are employed. Additional in- 
formation concerning machine knives and edged 
tools can be secured by addressing the L. & I. J. 
White Co., 70 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Modern plant where White ‘‘Old Fashioned’’ quality 
products are manufactured 
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q Latest Reports on Lumber 


Prices 























SOUTHERN PINE 


The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended Feb. 12 in sections named: 












































Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas 
burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, 
- Miss. Mo. oe Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring ee ee ee diane Casing and Base —_ Dimension, S181E Dimension, S81S81E 
” BG pee. 4 ° er rough: tter: No. 1— ” . 4 y 
caiman we eeroe 55.37 ..... 1x6 to 12” (<< = 61.20 60.41| 2x 4”, 10° ....... 22.74 27.69] N% 3: 2x8, .-.-.-. 1142 15.08 
D RL SRS: 2500 55.50} 1x4” SS ee 67.69 66.94 ID occcooee BH BM Se ose 
No. 34.44 37.83] 1x6” . RRR: 24.51 29.05 ne eee 
FG B&better 45.48 47.11] 1x8” ..... Fencing, S18 18 & 20’ 26.24 34.20 oxi”! ** 43°00 
D veveseee gees 38.84] 1x5, & + 35.00] 2x 6", 10’ ....... 22.52 24.46 2 & better log run: 
No. 1 40.41 ..... 1x12 ‘ ag my , Oe cccooka 5512 2307| ox Id ne! ae 
No. 2 19.21 23.97] 1%x4 to 12”..... a Pal igts. - 35.09 16’ 29 25.70]. ox 6”. 12" 2 21.00 -... 
1x4” BG B&better 61.86 43.97] 5/4x4” 1x6”, 16’ 2.22002 seoee 88.33 18 & 20°... 2611 28:06 * 8° & 20° 91.47 : 
Seduistoth ye ee a 4x6” “Other Igts. ..... 38.33 . : ox 8”, 12’ ‘ee eee 
> Sn Meee 37.66| 5/4x8” No. 2 fon lengths) : Be ks cov en 22.66 25.75) <= a weer 19.65 ° 
, ail pete 23.60| 5/4x5” & 10”.... 62.50 76.00] | ###§$ 1x4” ........ <<. ae ee. 22.34 25.18 eek te a 7 
FG B&better re ENG 5/4x12” | eeneen ++ 20.46  ascasies 23.41 27.78 xiv’. Dee ngbte. 120° 
No. —— 1% & 2x4 to 12”. No. 3 A 3 lengths): 18 & 20’ 23.60 31.93 18’ & 20°.. 29°92 (1° ": 
No. 2 ee 6/4 & 8/4x4” s beeen eee anaes 12.32] 9x10”, 10’ ....... ¥ 27.00] ox10” 19. os) ae: es» 
No. 3 i 11.86 ncaa os & avant. - . 136 tteeeees 5.27 12° saves 5455 27.80 18’ & 20°.. 26.95 71..! 
“No. 1, C. } | aoe ieee a ee a ah " i : 
al “ee ee Bae 6/4 & 8/4x5" & i¢ 16” G56b C4951. , Beers Ses 28 18 & 20°... «6... 32.77 | Shiplap 
No. 3, Cc. M.. Ae os 6/4 & 8/4x12 eevee 64.75 1x 8”, 14 & 16". at oe 87.24 2x12”, 1” 33 x8”, ee eT 36.21 
ili a ) ee . : 6.2 
x4” No. 1 Ceiling 65.15 51,00|D&better surfaced: 1x10”, 14 & 16’.. :...: 38.63 on (a0? to B09 82.81 30.21 
&x4” B&better 25.46 33.98 54.57 Other Igts. 40.16 38.63 Si. seekers 21.15 21.74 
 — ae 29.97 32.00 56.42| 1x12”, 14 & 16’.. ..... 49.00 | No. 2— 10" AR viel: 21.09 21.86 
ee cseoncs 18.05 20.75 56.58 Other Igts. 53.40 49.00] ox ee sous 23.27 25.13] No. 3 fa lengths) : 
Mee © osacusen oY eee 65.90 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): | 2A 20.04 23.59 “hr 17.61 17.55 
We Se ccctess GEE ccwns 70.568} 1x6 to 12”....... 20.25 .c00- 16’ ....... 19.81 26.08 1x10"" a Hehe. 18.16 17.83 
Partition 60.00 | : 18 & 20’... ..... 29.83 Longleaf Timbers 
Ixt & 6” B&better.. 43.97 46.00 66.00 2x 6”, 10’ ....... 17.00 21.12] no. 1 sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
No. 1 .ccccccece ae 82.89 = eevccce te a & under: 
Bevel Siding 3 82.89 ‘> * % ¥ e dDeocesceccecee cecse 29.81 
> ” 18 & 20 20.38 24.60 OS: -napanbeckeen hank 31.90 
x6” B&better aes 35.00 e366 63.00 2x 8”, 10’ 8.00 23.94 8 Riraakck aang oe etalon hice 40.25 
Jo 24 75 6/4 & 8/4x6” nies @ 63.00 63.00 ox . ie Pees eine ° ° dd ee eeeeesesees § esee8 
Pr pt trea n es an 6/4 & 8/4x8”. .seee 63.00] No. 4, all widths & 12” ....0.- 18.06 23. Shortleaf Timbers 
aap Siding 6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10” ..... 82.50 lengths ....... 7.59 7.04 16’ ....... 17.88 23.74] No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
1x4 or 6” B&better. 41.20 45.62] 6/4 & 8/4x12”... ..... 82.50 18 & 20’... 20.81 26.42) geo, 21.16 ae 
"4 37.62 39:19 4 Roofers SE BF ocohccs. “cn 25.25 Plaster L th, 
No. 2... 23:48 28°371C surfaced: Ne. 2, 108 oo ese 21.27 2.4.6 . peas 20.75 24.23 legen ee 
No.3... 10:55 . gen PR 22.00 :.... paeiecatent 19.82 26.20} No. 1, iy, 4)------ sas hae 
ae oo a a enkedeaeae . Car Material 18 & 20’... 22.08 27.89| No. 2, %", 4...... 2% : 
Stringers aoa See Ps eee ar Materia RO. OF vccets seeer 25.09 Byrkit Lath 
9% hrt.. 9, 1x16 & 8x16": |) Ree Rete 39.36 48.50] (All 1x4 & 6”): | aaah ee eo. OO a 12.02 
NN sr artaig. ec aoa 68.00] 1x5 & 10”....... yt eee B&better, 9 & 18’ ..... 47.00 | pees oy ee Ee ae Ree eee 14.39 
30 to 3° gine’. press GRUEE BEE ovccincecses ae No. 2, random..... ..... 21.64 18 & 20’... 25.83 33.78| 12’ & longer....... a 14.49 
Following are f.o.b. mill sales prices from the Shreveport (La.) territory for the period ended Feb. 9: 
Floo: Finish Casing and Base Shortleaf Dimension, S1IS1E |Shortleaf pinengion. S1S1E Eousjeet Dimension, S1S1E 
1x3” = Sap Bé&better 70.00 ——* surfaced: B&better: No. 1— 2x10”, 18 & 20’..... 27.82 mace 
yy ieee 56.50 4 Rs ot sacle 55.00 4) Sere i, eet eee 26.00 ie | ganereeindaes 22.97 ih 4”, 19 inden at 2. 
re hrt. B&better 53.50 ix REL IE 54.75 OO nid ioedions 27. TS f PPOs & : 
Sap B&btr...... i ipepeenaneaatey ain Le a Ot cast linne 28.18 18 & 30.121: 30.56 18 & 20’... 32.13 
No. 1 _{ Serene 42.50 Bn ee Dl 66cceseses 64.38 1° <a”, other lgts.. 36.00 18 & 32.88 Mixed Dimension. ae 2x e. ees 26.45 
a NE WO Sgn can xe ne 71.69] 14x10”, other Igts... 39.65] 2* 6”. 10’ ......... 21.54) No. 3, ax 4 Oe Sasasagon 26.45 
1x4” SG } B&better 67. 75 5/4x4”, iF S=sae 68.05 1x12”, other ints... aha 50.40 Peak EE. 21.54 ” Ye ie oe 24.00 
We S Be Geccdece 48. 5/4x10” & 12...... 70.73 No oa (all 10 to 20’): EE EINE. 22.92 = 8” Se Ot OP «cv kccecoes 24.00 
Og perry 1% & 2x4, 6 & 8.... 53.30] 7, "gn 99.38 18 & 20’ 26.86 2x10” SS PRE - 82.00 
FG sap B&better 42.83] 1% & 2x10 & 12”... 59.03] jiag” “{''{17°711'! Soo] 2x 8", 12" ....008: 25.06 2x12” 2 sac0s 30.00 
Tk eee 8.331 C surfaced: 1x12” 10/16’ ‘i 96.81  séeeedsees 24.47 2x12”, eres 38.00 
ST dieasenkhi SRE, GE” “cavecinerecsas 45.00 112", 18 & 20°... 29.06) 2x10”, 12’ 2.0.00... 29.25] Longleaf Timbers TP siansiinvos 43.00 
No. 2 dpgs...... 22.02] 1x6” ........eeseees 45.00] no 3 (all lengths): , _ reas 27.45|No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20 No. 2— 
1x6” No. 1; C. M.. SI.065 126. @ 107 ......00c00 ae hae 7.00 Ti ee 27.50 ,%&, under: ee eee eee 26.00 
No. 2, C. M.. RE WE so ekieiciennesse 60.69 a Speen eae oa genres 35.00] 8” & und........... 29.5 Ag agile 25.50 
Mea, & C E..,...2 13.61 ae Byrkit Lath 12.59) EIB” oseeeseveeees 18-41]. 5 | _eeptot 33.50 a stent tence eeeees yt 16”. satis 25.00 
; ‘itetmenaedaineas 2. Me. B— 8 2 = —~=— RF eeewceseccosssece . Os tnee y 
No + = Drop Siding No. 1 1, ao Shiplap 2x 4”, 10" ......... 24.00 " {Sartiont Fimbeors 2x e. 18 & fe 25.00 
x4” 1 ”" B&bett oo No. 1— a ivseabenes a 0. — under: 0 1D nc cc cccce . 
ae » on te.-.- xt or 6 No. 2 ..... 27.88] 1x 8”, other Igts... 35.50 eterno, 23.30] 8” & und........... 28.41 6a @..... 28.00 
Se eae Ceiling 1x10”, other Igts... 34.00 18 & 2072.2. SE SO wnesiniinmsnaers 45.50] 2x10”, 12’ ......... 28.00 
5 Se, agen: xo | 1x4” B&better ...... 31.88] No. 2 (10 to 20’): | oe | greienen 20.10 Car Material | 26.75 
m oretseeeeee 16.52] 56x4” B&better ...... 34.56 SEE. Senneoned 21.79 OF Saeaxsens 40:30] (All 1x4 & 6”): onion 18,4 20’..--- 28.00 
136 steeeeeees 20.25 = aaa 31.00 " raes 21.87 18 & 20’..... a ag ae egees S58", TF ccoscsaks 25.00 
No. 3 oS lengths): cS aa .441No. 3 by lengths) : toe eee 23.62 FS” eee 42.00 Fincter Lath 
era aaai 12.75 Partition ccoccocce L748) BxIO", 12° 2.0.0.0... BEIT IRamGom 2.00. rcccccce SIASINO. 1, 96%, -Eiccccccee BOS 
1x6” aE 15.90] 1x4 & 6” B&better... 46.75 iz10” Mee ete othe 17.88 De. sielavseun 25.881No. 2, random........ 22.00INo. 2, %”, re piaevece 2.50. 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Feb. 11: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— int”) «(izt” Bé&better © No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.3 
* GUE RREE TPR se ee eee 908.50 ‘..... 12, 14, 10, 18, ae eee Be ae. os eeweieenin 17.00 $14.50 
Bebetter pee " ° i. 2 2 Zep eeenengeseE le 68.00 ..... 16’ 20’ ene ae ET appeerereey $36.50 20.50 16.50 
AED secs coves 07.80 | 1X5, & 10” cccccicccces TOO ..oce | $96.50 $28.75 2c 4” $88.60 $8655 X 8” ...-+e+++- 35.75 22.50 18.00 
FO std eee ae ae | peers 25.00 26.50 2x 6” | 20.50 22.75 1x10” eee eeeeeee 36.75 22.50 18.00 
Flat grain— 1%, -1%, 2°x4 to 8... 75.50 =. 22s 25.75 27.50 2x 8” 21.25 23.00 | 1x12 eccccece ccccs 6 SGmb 19.00 
B&better 54.50 46.00 1%, Beep Fie D> BE ne TO on cvce 27.00 28.50 2x10” 23.00 24.50 Casing and Base 
pep ater r 44.00 37.25 ae ; 28.75 30.50 2x12” 25.00 26.25 
ag 2 eis de area ys 23.00 22.50 Ceiling and Partition ™ B&better 
FEST ORETERED ES , : Clg. Cle Clg Part. $2S&CM—Shiplap OOM. ncGcumetens emis oo 00 0904,25 
; J P No.1 No.2 ° 1x5, i 2. sbeesetensas sedate 00 
mateinge B&better .$39.00 $41.25 $42.50 $45.00 | Ix 6” .......... $36.50 $20. 50 $16.50 ante 
15” and under. .28 percent discount verersees aa hee oy . oO. oO. 
1%” and over...22 percent discount No 2 RTE 20. err Ogee ecceee 22.50 18.00 | 36x13467—4’ ......0.000-$4.50 $3.75 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 Hmemiock Boarps, S1S— No. 1 Hemiocs, 81SiE— 
co sitco site sitoo sim “Bde Site | axe .....naso salto sdvoo sil aioe “Wa Be 
5 & 6 ucceec Oe 27.00 27.00 $27.00 $28.00 x ee 7 y x x 
ed ee +7580 +7990 29.50 31.00 33.50 29.50 | eT 27.00 27.00 27.00 29.00 31.00 
1x 8” .....-- 30.50 .50 31.50 31.50 33.00 35.50 wae 1 a sevccce Be 30.00 29.00 by - 30.00 Lope 34.00 
BED” ocascet Ge 32.50 32.50. 32.50 34.00 36.50 Ry = _  earrrrrre 31.00 31.00 32.00 33.00 35.00 
pe 33.50 33.50 33.50 - * x - ye - Py eee fT 32.00 32.00 32 90 33.00 34.00 36.00 
For merchantable S18, deduct $3 from price of No. or No. uc . 
Kor shiplap | or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. oie + hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $21.00; 1x4” and 
, Sl or 28, 6” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 2, $25.00; , 
wea | wo For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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Prices f.o. b. Duluth follow: 


NORTHERN PINE 


i 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 14.—As a result of a stronger tome in northern pine, with advances expected in lists, retailers are placing orders more freely, 


ComMoN Boarps, ——e- 


Frencine, RouGH— 


8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 16° 18° 20° 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 
eB ccccnde $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65. 00 $65.00 6” No. 1 ........ eee $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 
_bilahonetss 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 pipe eteabiats WTO 41.00 43.00 46.00 
1D? occcecce 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77:00 77.00 hie cscsebimaleneauanee ae 29.00 31.00 32.00 
BAD Wecskcase 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 650.00 650.00 4” No.1 .......... aeanionn ee 50.00 56.00 62.00 
| phelps 38.00 40.00 49.00 46.00 45.00 45.00 653.00 655.00 OE ci nieas piety 36.00 41.00 47.00 
Meee 4.00 54.00 654.00 50.00 49.00 60.00 60.00 oy ptaneeiesoeerere 28.00 29.00 30.00 
No. 8, 8”........ 29.00 . ro ee a => 4 i + iy 4 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 
12”........ 31.00 83.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $80; No. 5, $21. S1 or S82, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $1. 
For Si or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, ved, roofing and 0.G, a hiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25 Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Pisce Storr, S1SizE— : SIDING, 4 aNd 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
a sie Mies a. sito sits sdtso seco ae « 
a $27.50 $31.50 $33. 
DOP sonsovescess 27:50 28.50 31.50 3150 81.50 31.50 33.50 33.50 Bé&better ....... Dabte y+ td + ee ae eee 0.00 
BEEP excccscovens 27,50 30.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 34.50 © ss+r+rereeeeeeerees i a. rn Gikbetier:22.°54:00 
Pag 6 He i Me RG He BE” sine may soma , 
rh TIE 32.5 t 2 . net. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, "euleut 75 cents; D&M Siting may contain net te emesed 39 percent of é- and 9-feet 


or 846, add 


Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 


18&29' 
$61.09 


6” 
$22.00 
36.00 


Siding run to O.G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades, 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 14.—Following are typical 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during the 
week ended Feb. 12, reported to the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough: 
4/4 Edge— 
sc tessbunenbedheRenvennee $50.75 
i Me Beiesuetdcvbdsdepesnsoscanrerces’ 29.25 
SS era eee © vi" 00 


"$52.2 
- 56. 38 $43.00 28.75 
60.25 








aN 29.75 
66.00 58.00 32.75 

See keihin eee w alee $56.75 
 bhnwbiwetesesaunees 60.2 

ee Gee, Bee 2 Oe Becececaséectendeusess 34.00 

PRS cc nedendtbecabeseveseeeunn 17.00 

ee Ee  tedeecceesevesvenesenctonicus 5.50 

Dressed: 

Flooring, #}”— 214” 
No. 2ébetter re re $45.25 $52.00 
i cc eld enici enna kn eh Gas bane 41.75 44.50 

Bark oer: D : oxipbernmaadweeaeeede $43.50 

Box bark strips (dressed or resawed)...... 18.00 

*Air 

Roofers: No. 1 dried 

i Sines» ohiiwedd andes uaeu ewan $27.75 $18.25 

ti screasedikbasenbecniedeveekane Ge 19.00 

Dt -ksbednsbeateabnesseeantet 29.50 19.00 

lt <ttisebudnuunnndwabondaéenae 27.75 19.00 
*F’.o.b Georgia-Alabama mills. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 12.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, 22-inch 


Width— Clear —— a 
NE: ‘dccnu.d wkd ekeaneee $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 
RETR RIE Ss 27.00 25.00 20.00 
Dh: i repnceenceknneke 30.00 28.00 24.00 
Dh. Kcconvenhaneenens 35.00 

DPN. bhanvicaknoneaeues 43.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
EE Bede c i cee ccedck eases hanes sada $46.00 
hatin cnticudeniad esneae wikd eanenekacon 57.00 
Dt thesicianeschadbeduabadeubmusebuaiie 65.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 12.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
mill are: 
Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
First Grades, Standard Stock 


Hixtra stars, 6/2 ....ccceee *. zt. 76 $2. es. 20 
Extra stars, 5/2 ....cccces 

BE GUORTD cccccccceccece r 38 1,92 3 35@2. 40 
2: vcccecbéckekwod 2.45@2.49 3.05@3.10 
DT -crccdsasdsecenueet 2.27@2.32 3.10@3.15 
ee Ae” 2.85@2.90  3.85@3.90 

First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra stars, 6/2 ........... $1.84 $2.30 
Miztra stars, 5/2 ...ccccces 1.92 2.40 
eee 2.16@2.20 2.70@2.75 
PP cicsocecionbes 2.57@2.65  3.20@3.30 
(ede ie ethneasenee 2.51@2.55  3.45@3.50 
DE asiecctieseeude 2.93@3.00 3.95@4.05 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 

Common stars, 5/2 ....... $0. s0@ 84 $1.00@1.05 
Common stars, 6/2 ....... 92@ .96 1.15@1.20 


Common clears .......... 1.32@1. 40 1.65@1.75 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


pT eee $3.00 
aes CU. B.) vrcvcceses $2.73 3.40 
SE ache th dah dete bebnut 2.88 3.95 
PE adsecaxeoceune 3.07 4.15 


WESTERN PINES DOUGLAS FIR 


Spokane, Wash., Feb. 12.—Following are re- 


Pondosa toe es Inch— 





Above shop prices are for ple a Ne. 3 


ond —_— For straight cars of specified grades, No. 1, 2” thick— 
a ; 


4”. .$15.75 $16.00 $17.50 $18.50 $18.25 





vised prices, f.o.b. mill, according to discount a a oe gr ge 
No. ffecti Jap. 22: ’ ” - 16.—F.o.b. rices on 

58 2. 5. SR SS Sere ee actual sales of fir, Feb. 12 to 15, direct and 

No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 | Wholesale, reported by West Coast mills to the 


$28.00 $18.50 .....  ceeee Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 
ares yy Re ee Vertical Grain Flooring 
24.00 19.60 ..... reece B Bé&btr. Cc D 
ee! eee PE . sed ewenmnekous $35.75 $35.75 $29.75 Pe: 
eee wener $15.00 $ 7.00 1X3” eee eee e eee vies 39.00 nae 
Pondosa Pine Shop— 5/4x4 eceeocerooce eeee 37.75 
vamery + Med Med Com Flat Grain Flooring 
. “om F y Dl snéwawesakwiad swe 25.50 21.00 
+ & 6/4. OR. 50 $41.50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... a 
caeduauaed 1.50 51.50° 36.50 16.50 ..... | 1X6” ..------seeeee eeee 81.00 27.75 
ol eeeseesete coeee e88008 + +=%“880808 +=j}#*#908 $24.50 Mixed ores urea 
Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— BG ssdeecodessawes $16.25 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 ‘* lin 
S scctusedos $47.00 $39.00 $23.00 ..... ..... : eiling 7 
 s¢entecene 48.00 40.00 29.50 ..... coece OO ge 0 24.50 19.75 
- esssssenus 46.00 37.50 as in sane Bee peeendeconesne woes 24.25 19.75 
fee LtLiL11 Goloo 400 2700 tt Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ee GO eee er ee $19.00 $ 7.00 Pe vavnesnedeaaeee ober 29.00 26.50 wea 
White Fir, 6- to 20-Foot, Inch— WT ...seeeereeeees v1 29.500 26.75, 
4” 6” 8&10” 12” 4”&war. | St cere rere eee eee 16.50 
Nos. ' & 2. - «088. 7 os. - be po oe ro seeee Finish, Kiln Dried and ‘cole 
ag * Pesala Bt ; $14.00 . 1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
la gai Ri ila Ment Ng a a ath EE wescundwenesaawes $43.00 $45.00 $51.00 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN) Common Boards, and Shiplap 
Portiand, Ore., Feb. 15.—The following are 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S2S: No. Dt Pina genial $17.00 $16.50 $19.00 $18.50 
No.1 No.2 No.3 |S ea 11.25 11.50 10.25 13.50 
G/4 and 6/4 «0. .seeeeeeeeees $56.00 $41.00 $33.00 Sane  sevetntak ons 8.25 8.00 8.00 
WE cecddcacvesesszeceocvenes 6.00 33.00 Dimension 


12’ an 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 











6”.. 14.75 14.75 16.50 16.75 16.75 $21.00 $22.00 
CALIFORNIA PINES 8”.. 15.25 15.75 16.50 17.75 16.75 20.50 21.5 
10”.. 17.00 16.50 17.50 18.75 18.25 22.50 22.00 
Average f.o.b. mill prices of California pines, | 12”.. 17.00 17.00 18.25 18.75 18.50 21.25 27.75 
those on commons representing inch stock only, 2x4”, 8’, $15.75; 10’, $17; 2x6”, 10’, $15.50. 
as compiled from the report of the California | Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association | No. 2........ $10.75 $10.50 $11.00 $11.00 $12.75 
for the week ended Feb. 5: BIO. DS vewssccs 6.25 6.50 een cove cece 
California White — No. 1 Common Timbers 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. sel. No. 3clr. | 3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced ............. $19.50 
ee $68.35 $63.25 te 4 $48.35 | 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough ................ 18.50 
DN. as.0see 73.25 62.35 52.9 55.06 | 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ............. 19.75 
CG laa 72.80 59.05 45. Hy 53.45 
8/4xa.w. ....0- 79.15 69.70 54.50 65.60 N . , Fir Lath 
California Sugar Pine oO. } & 1%x4 ’ dry Core erereressreseresecseees $2.75 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. , 
4/4xa.w. ...+.- $96.50 $88.90 $71.80 $55.60 aes Tan ae Ce ee 2 oS 
5/4xa.w. ...... 85.20 79.85 63.95 15 1x4” Dinwe eset nsdaaeceihnweweeiaabaekensaeel $35.25 
6/4xa.w. ...... 83.25 15.45 54.35 sy EE shesressctnekscdrinnrctess €adeussuciodaon 36.50 
7 ae 93.15 86.25 72.90 80.95 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
He. f shop, 4/4x No. 1 common...$46.50 
epaenrowed $29.00 No. 2 common... 32.50 WEST COAST LOGS 
meg shop ive ts 28.25 _ common... 19.90 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
No. Bs oe oe 24.15 No. 1 anen, 3h 15.10 Portland, Ore., Feb. 15.—Log market quota- 
Panel, %xa.w.... 66.40 WO wh cechcccs 19.05 | tions: 
Sugar Ags Fe ‘Shop fgg miresues ao Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 
- e shop, 5/4x o. eee 7 ° 
wep ee Aes $44.80 Lath, No. 1.112118 6.25 ———« 
tech shape... 37.70 Lath, No. 2...... 4.00 edar: $16. 
No. 2 shop, 6/4x 91.80 a _— See = Hemlock: No. 2, $12 to $13; No. 3, $11 to $12. 
BiWe coccccccece ath, ” eveeneie . : . : : 
“White Fir Douglas Fir Spruce: No. Me $36; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $12 
Ne sé a sizes $06.25 No. dein. 11.2..3g88 | Everett, Wash., Feb. 12.—Log quotations: 
an *, eae edaedt Sy amon, eben 2 ~ Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 
50. S: COM-- 002s th N- Aary yg Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 
aes x, dimen., 1¥s -Y 4 me - aes 7.80 | 25 cents added for each 1 percent of lumber logs. 
"Cedar Australian yr Hemlock: No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $11 to $12. 
Miscellaneous ...$24.80  a.W. ........... $54.10 Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., Feb, 15.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Finish— —s stock— 
ee e000 0903.00 cone sodnno IAMS 
1x4—10” ...... 62.00 ie cennnuteen eed 

Bevel siding— Khe <a ae 34.00 


MEP <cciccndanr ae Lath bedanaaninics 4.00 
x6” ....+++++- 31.00 Green box lumber 19.00 


CYPRESS 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 

New Grades— Factory No.1 





Tank Selects Sho Box 
OD dc cveseiacnes $116.75 $68.75 $51.75 $31.75 
EEE: scnvenunewews 121.7 78.75 63.75 33.75 
i asceeneeebaie 123.75 81.75 66.75 33.75 
ee ene 131.75 88.75 73.75 31.75 
BE cccecaiaew dive 136.75 93.75 78.75 cae 
ai PEERS 136.75 93.75 78.75 Scale 
sie eabiiacmase iw 141.75 98.75 93.75 
Peck . GO scecedndaetssaaenines meat $24.75 
Common Rough— No.1 No.2 No.3 
i cicthapenwidus een $54.75 $43.75 $32.75 
ela” sin sinie silane nada oikmiatetaln 61.75 50.75 34.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, $1S or S2S— 


Heart A B Cc D 
1x4—10” ....$103.75 $ 98.75 $ 93.75 $ 83.75 $73.75 
Se emnwoes 110.75 106.75 101.75 91.75 80.75 
| — 120.75 115.75 110.75 102.75 ahi 
Pe se nwews 125.75 120.75 115.75 106.75 er 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B Cé&btr. 
SE wsdetaawovaee teuenaiel $53 $45 $43 
SE pa Kegeancawepnawas wee 64 55 53 
DME sthekveedeeeeavadeuee 70 61 59 
owe Siding— A B Cc D 

5 iene staedeke $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select Shop com. com. 

ee $ 72 $59 $36 $31 $26 
DO Wi watalntes 75 62 48 35 29 
Ee Oe 15 63 50 35 29 
, are 82 68 55 37 31 
SE, saavacscus 100 75 65 aa 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 1” random 
ME  Svedelhivwsaenee $42.50 $33.00 2 
ed canw comes 42.50 34.00 
SE che sick venice 43.50 35.00 
SE éctenccnvecsanee ~— 36.00 
POG (SRE cseciars : $23. 00 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 14.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


| saat Best Primes Economies 
A ET OO $5.70 $3.20 caand 

‘ aii mapa a ealate ike 6.70 4.85 $3.90 

De sdcancunwnedomeuuts 6.95 5.45 4.30 

D éccctviapeseeeeons 6.95 5.45 4.30 

Lath, 4-Foot, 3%x1l-Inch— 

i. Biaceuwaneuees $8.90 er $7.90 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Feb. 5, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ sineient 


x14” dlis oe bite 3% x2” 


Clr. qtd. wht. _FiB8. 57 $138.62 $86.20 ..... 
Ce Gee SOc c cs aeeee BEE) «esas $62.00 
Sel. qtd. ili EN tp $e 55.00 52.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 68.12 82.25 55.31 63.36 
Cir. pln. red..... 65.83 75.25 53.02 58.69 
Sel. pln. wht.... 55.81 68.95 46.31 46.87 
Sel. pln. red..... 55.77 67.92 46.95 47.19 
No. 1 common... 42.23 45.93 26.53 28.34 
No. 2 common... 13.63 a pune! «eens 

14x14” Y%x2” x1” x2” 
> S & ee 0) BR rene $114.00 
Con Oe. Since ay 2 Licee “Soeee- Weews 
Sel. qtd. w&r.... | Fi ae ee 
Clr. pin. wht.... 78.68 $74.46 ..... 80.00 
Clr. pln. red..... .79 | ere 76.42 
Sel. pln. wht.... 6450 6868 ..... 61.85 
Sel. pin. red..... 61.83 63.23 $56.50 58.50 
No. 1 common... 39.83 oS, rer om 
me BS SR “Kanes met essed ise 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, as reported to 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f.o.b cars flooring mill basis, 
during the week ended Feb. 12: 





Clear No. 1 Factory 
$65.83 |! eee 
70.75 62.24 $37.45 
sak 68.17 ved 
58.76 Bi Pa 
BircH— 
I ied sly. 0 Year 68.54 





POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 14.—The following are 


average wholesalers’ 
base, on poplar: 


earlot prices, Cincinnati 


Sort TexTuRE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
De ‘cccascens $100@110 $110@120 $110@120 
Saps & select.. 72 77 82 88 82 88 
Gy B Ov cses 50 55 65 70 70 1% 
No. 2 com. A.. 36 38 42 45 45 48 


No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 2% 29 28 #«30 
VaLLEY— 


a eee $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
* Saps & selects. 60 65 70 75 7 £80 
No. 1 com..... 45 48 52 55 55 60 


No. 2 com. A.. 35 36 37 40 40 42 
No. 32 com. B.. 25 27 2 28 23 2 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 14.—The poplar siding de- 
mand has been just a trifle more active, as a 
result of favorable weather. Prices are steady 
and unchanged, as follows: 


Clear Select No.1 No. 2 
6-inch ...$54 $38@40 $28 $20033 
5-inch ... 54 37 Ht tH 19@22 
4-inch ... 46@50 36 22@24 18 


HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 15.—Following are av- 
erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
points in the Memphis territory, based on aver- 
age dimensions, 14-inches and up in diameter, 
and 12- to 16-foot in length: 


F.o.b. cars 
Delivered Memphis 
Memphis territory 
Variety— Per M er M 

Red and white oak. .$35.00@40.00 $27.00@32.00 
GR. ocenccencecdccss. SE 29.00@34.00 
Poplar ....cccsceese 37.00@42.00 28.00@33.00 
THE. ccccccrcvcecccoe, Ste 29.00@34.00 
Ash, 12” and up..... 45.00@50.00 38.00@43.00 
Hickory, 12” and up. 35.00@40.00 27.00@32.00 
Maple, 16” and up... 35.00@40.00 27.00@33.00 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range is 
supposed to cover the average prices paid for 
both. 


The differences between delivered and f.o.b. 
price ranges are based on the distance the logs 
are hauled, and the weight of the timber. Oak, 
ash and hickory are drawn from wider dis- 
tances; while gum, poplar and elm can be profit- 
ably drawn into Memphis only from nearby 
points. 








HARDWOOD INSTITUTE 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 14.—The following is a 


PAST SALES REPORT 


summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood 


prices obtained during the week ended Feb. 8, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 





























tute: 
RED GUM BLACK GUM-CONT'D RED -CONT'D SOFT MAPLE ; 
aon | Se | ae ae 
Figured Wood 
chgo Clev Chgo vilev Ghgo vlev vhgo vlev thgo vlev 
Firsts & Seconds No 2 Common No I Com & Sels-Contiino I Com 4 Sels No I Com & Sels 
4-4 187.75 cee 28.75 e 4-4 659.25 67.50 || 5-4 49.75 58.25 |] 4-4 ... 54.25 
quartered 5-4 65.25 72.00 I|No 2 vommon 5-4 eee 57,00 
rirsts & Seconds Quarterea 6-4 §=78.25 78.25 || 4-4 34.75 38,00]|| 6-4 ... 68.25 
-4 108, aa Firsts & Sesonds No 2 Common 5-4 cake 41.25 ||No 3 Common 
d-4 105,00 ... 4-4 50,00 ... 5-8 30.285 ... 6-4 a - > ¢ oer 27.75 
6-4 107,20 ee Plain - 4-4 47.25 51.75 || 8-4 40,75 .., ¥ _ warey 
8-4 99.25 ... ||13-17" Box Boards 5-4 47.00 ... lO eee 61,00 
No I Com & Sels 4-4 58.00 ... |/Sound Yormy Firsts & Sec ois a mas 61,50 
3-4 09.00 nae Firsts & Seconds 4-4 38.50 4-4 ese 80,00 }] 8-4 ... 62.75 
4-4 61,00 eee 4-4 49.25 e++ |{Sound Wormy Mixed” 5-4 eoe 95.50 |iSound Worny 
pee Gee one 5-4 52.25 ... 4-4 40.50 52.00 |] b~« eco 96.007 496 nee 42.00 
6-4 65,50 eee 8-4 53,00 eoe PULLAR 8-4 eee 101.75 6-4 eee 45.50 
8-4 68.90 ... No I Com & Sels Guarterea No I Com & Sels or 42.50 
Plain 1-2 22,75 e+» ||Firsts & Seconds 4-4 ‘ie 50,00 BASSWOOD -——~CS* 
Posate & Seconds 4-4 37,00 ... 4-4 eee 112.50 |] 6-4 ee. 75,00 j|Firsts & Seconds 
96.00 ... 5-4 40.25 ... 5-4 101.00 ... |/No 2 Common 4-4 67.75 79.50 
rr i or 8-4 43.00 _..- jiNo I Com & Sels 4-4 es. 34.50 |INo I Com & Sels 
5-4 111.00... WHITE OAK 4-4 eee 73.25 4-4 49,00 57,00 
6-4 113.75 eee Cuarterea No I Common Firsts 4 Seconds B=6 eee 58,00 
No 1 Com & Sels Firsts & Seconds 4-4 59,50 eee 4-4 62.20 eee No 2 Gomnon 
5-8 48,50 ... 5-8 87,00 ... Plain No I Com & Sels 4-4 00 —-35,75 
3-4 52,00 ... = ee Pasate & Secente 4-4 43.25 ... 
4-4 58.00 ... = . eee a 78.25 94,75 wr . Common uartered 
5-4 65,00 we. 5-4 146,00 ... 4-4 91.75 114.00 30.75 senees & tanto 
oe heen ae eee rea a 
8-4 70.75 oo = ese 4 3.75 126.75 |ipirsts aoteee 
No 2 Common No I Com & Sels 8-4 106.00 130.00 8-4 endl 05 .00 as =e 
4-4 30,00... 3-8 44,00 ... |/12-4 eee 154.00 line I Com & Sele No 2 Comnon 
sar Oo 1-2 56.25 ... |116-4 eee 163,00 |} 9-4 ees 75,00 1] 5-8 30,00 “ 
Quarte red 5-8 57.50 eee ||)Saps and Selects No ; Common Plain 
virsts & Seconds 3-4 = 73.50 ne 4-4 66,75 87.00 |] 6-4 49,75 Firsts & Seconis 
Sf BESO cco 4-4 80,50 ... 6-4 73.75 eco Ati 5 00 
3-4 60.75 see 5-4 77,00 .s. || 8-4 80.00 107,00 lipirete & Seconds 8-4 65.25 ... 
4-4 66.85 cee 8-4 80.00 ... |INo I Common 4-4 ... 230.75 |INo I Com & Sele” 
d-4@ = 69. D0 awe Plain 5-8 40.00 ... |iNo I Common 5-8 36,00 
6-4 68.25 ree Firsts & Seconds 3-4 eee 53.50 4-4 eee 143.00 i] 8-4 50.25 , ee 
8-4 72.50 ... 3-8 «39.00... |] 4-4 «053.25 ww. = 5-4 132.50 ... io 2 Common ~~ 
10-4 86.75 = eee 3-4 82.75 ... 5-4 55.00 ... 6- 37 50, ‘ 5-8 26,00 
12-4 88,00 a 4-4 88,50 1lé¢, 4 12-4 72.25 97,00 c 4 2 
Oo 4 Com & Sels 5-4 12 16-4 00 eee irsts a ‘Seomnds LLG 
4-4 52.75 ee 6-4 105 *75 128. 20 No 2 a Common 4-4 ae i sont® © wageete 
5-4 56.75 eee 12-4 coe 173.251) 5-8 25.75 ... 6-4 $7:00 dau 4-4 
6-4 58,00 pe 16-4 eee 164,75 |i 4-4 36.25 43.25 8-4 70,00 padre om ee " 

8-4 60.00 ... No I Com & Sele 5-4 37.00 ... |N0-4 73.75 ... |iFirets conds 
NO-@ 70.75 cece 3-8 33,00 eon 6-4 38.00 ... No I Common & Sels 4-4 69,00 ... 
Plain i=B BEG ces 8-4 43.25 ... 4-4 42.50 ... 5-4 79,00 
p-12" Box Soaris 5-8 47,50 ... ||No 2 B Common 6-4 53.00 ... || 6-4 73.25 ::. 
re Te * ee 3-4 54,50... [1 4-4 27.00 32.50 || o-4 55.25 -.. |] e-4 80.25 °- 

Firsts « Seconds 4-4 62,00 70.50 |] g-4 ° eee O-4 68.75 ... [fo I Com & Sels 
> 43.75 eee 5-4 67.50 .6. |iNo 3 Common No 2 Common 4-4 47.75 wee: 
8-4 053,00... 8-4 eee _84.50 |) 4-4 ese 32.00 |] 4-4 25.50 ... 5-4 46.25 . 
4-4 60.00 1... [10-4 sg. - 106, 50 |} B- 34.00 i 6-4 29.25 ... ||6@4 53.75 :.. 
d-4 63.75... = ||[No 2 Common k 8-4 32.00 ... |] 8-4 68.75 °:.. 
6-4 64.75 ... 3-8 24.00 ... |Pirats conds MO-4 35475 nee io 2 Gommon 
8-4 72.50 ... 4-4 48.25 55.25 |] 4-4 a eee [Pe 3 Common 4-4 31.25 
© I Com & Sels 5-4 «4. 58.25 |] 5-4 100,00 ... |fa-g 21,50 .., || 5-4 30.50 °.- 
5-8 30.75 «.. 6-4 49.00 ... ll 6-4 96.25 :.. er ON WO OD 6-4 33.75, ... 
S64 95.80 nce 8-4 4... 63,50]| 8-4 108.25 ... lhs-27 Box Boards ABses 
4-4 48.25 ... No 3 ae Grade [0-4 119.25 ... 4-4 82.75 oe. 
5-4 50.25 ee 4-4 . e 2-4 126.25 eee LS"avdr FAS 
6-4 50.50 fs No 3 Common h6-4 139,50 eee 4-4 71,75 aie 
8-4 97,50 ... 8-4 e+e 29.50 [20-4 149,00 ... irsts & Seconds 
[yo 2 Gommon 12-4 +++ 35.50 [No I Com & Sels 4-4 68.50 ... irsts & Seconds 
5-8 20.75 eee FAS-Vorny 1-2 . eee No I Com & Sels 4-4 eee ° 
4-4 27.0u atte 8-4 eee 91.75 || 4-4 54,50 eee 4-4 39,25 — o I Com & Sels 
b-4 26.50 ... Sound VWormy 5-4 67.25 oe. 0 2 Common 4-4 69.25 
27.85 ee -4_ 40.25 56.00 |] 6-4 65.25 ... aot, GEMM ccc ot per 75,00 
LED OA) 8-4 70,00 eee 0 3 Common 
Plain hO-4@ 83.25 ..2. 4-4 20,75 
Firsts A emma + eta -4 mS L6n-4 99.00 ... Fes THU 
4-4 ° eve 5- e e No 2 Common Quartere 
$44 58.25 :.. || 3-4 76.50 ... lla-2 20,50 ... lkouna worm 
6-4 62.50 ... 4-4 62.25 114,00 |] 4-4 34.25 ... 4-4 ee 48,00 
8-4 61.00 ... 5-4 108.50 128.00 || 5-4 32.50 ... Plain 
© I Com & Sels 6-4 107.00 133.75 || 8-4 42.75 eee irste & Seconds 
4-4 40.50 ... 8-4 134,00 139.75 |hO-4 42.50 ... 4-4 ese 108.50 
5-4 48.25 ... ||No I Com & Sels o 3 vommon 5-4 ... 123.00 || 6-4 89.00 vss 
8-4 51.00 ... 1-2 43,50 4... 4-4 21.50 ... 6-4 eee 121,50 |] 8-4 108.75 ... 
a 45.50 49,00 8-4 26 75 eee 8-4 eee 130.75 0-4 103 ,00 eee 
a. soe 
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“SOFT TEXTU 


” SOUTHERN 


HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 14.—Average wholesale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West 


Virginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 


—— We Se — $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 $ 70@ 75 
ay $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 BAS, ----+-+++- 
Selects ....... 105 110 110 115 115 120 No. 1 com..... 48 50 53 56 53 56 
— om | 80 85 85 90 90 95 No. 2 com..... 28 31 33 38 38 43 
No. 2 com..... 45 50 54 59 55 60 CHESTNUT— 
Sound wormy.. 43 45 52 57 55 60 | Ra $ 95@100 $110@115 $120@125 
QuaRTEeRED Rep Oak— - No. 1 com..... 60 65 65 67 70 75 
se oe $110@115 No. 8 com..... 20 21 21 22 21 22 
No. 1 com..... 60 «65 ‘ Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com.. 36 38 38 40 40 42 
No. 2 com..... 40 45 Sd. wormy and 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— No. 1 com 
i. nile 66 wens $105@110 $115@120 $125@135 ae 38 42 43 45 45 47 
fas 8 a 6 oe se 8 MS 
oO. COMB. ccce 
—tom 42 45 47 50 48 52 | $ 95@105 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 com. and 
No. 3 com..... 22 24 «6230 250 «624 627 Se (deteatse-« 65 70 70 7 70 1% 
Sound wormy.. 43 48 53 58 55 60 No. 2 com..... 31 33 33 38 38 40 
Hickory— Besecuo— 
0 «++ «++ $ 95@105 $ 95@105 asses $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com..... eee 65 70 65 70 No. 1 com..... 40 43 45 48 45 50 
No. 2 com..... RP epeens 5 35 40 35 40 No. 2 com..... 25 28 28 30 30 33 
MaPLe— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
nr Mihai he ow el eaen «ee bedmaae $ 72@ 77 $ 77@ 82 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $110@115 
Tc a > bin gee ebie we ew ack wale 48 5 60 65 5 70 75 80 85 95 
Ee er re ee 31 36 35 40 40 45 45 50 50 53 
WHITE AsH— 
RE Fe ae eee $ 90@ 95 $105@110 $110@115 $125@130 $150@160 
GD Gc ockceescasens 53 70 75 75 80 95 110 100 105 
a ad oy i anh Raa Sarde a eae Sail 32 35 35 40 40 45 45 50 50 55 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents present values of 
hardwoods, f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills: 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 


FAS Selects com. com. com. 
Bass woop— 
4/4 $ 65 70 $ 55@ 60 $ 45@ 48 $24@26 $21@23 
5/4 70 > 65 47@ 50 28@30 23@25 
6/4 175 £0 70 52@ 55 33@35 23@25 
8/4 80@ 85 7 75 57@ 60 38@40 ...... 
10/4 95@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 45@50 ...... 
Breco— 
6/8 No. 2commonand better 30@32 12@14 
4/4 60@ 65 45@ 50 33@ 35 23@25 16@18 
5/4 65 70 8650 55 35@ 37 28@30 18@20 
6/4 T70@ 75 55@ 60 42 30@32 18@20 
8/4 80@ 85 65@ 70 50@ 52 33@35 20@22 


4/4 95@100 75@ 80 47@ 50 30@32 18@20 
5/4 100@105 80@ 85 52@ 55 33@35 20@22 
6/4 105@110 
8/4 110@115 90 

10/4 120@125 105 
12/4 125@130 110 
16/4 140@145 120 


4/4 $ 70@ 75 $ 60@ 65 $ 47@ 50 $28@30 $15@17 
5/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 55 30 

6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65 
8/4 95@100 80 
10/4 110@115 95 

12/4 120@125 105 0 
14/4 140@145 125@130 115 


120 50 
16/4 160@165 145@150 135 


140 50@55 ...... 


cerccces 40@ 42 26@28 18@20 
eee ences 48@ 45 28@30 20@22 


4/4 6 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 28@30 16@18 
5/4 7 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 33@35 18@20 
6/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 55@ 60 38@40 18@20 


65 40 





4/4 1056@110 ........ ST eekite * cecned 
5/4 115@120 ........ Dt! Ghaks wvaeée 
6/4 1160120 ........ NT ndithitch .mogaeue 
7G. BROUPEED cocvices 90@ 95 ...... eances 
Oax— 
4/4 90@ 95 70@ 75 55@ 60 33@35 18@20 
5/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 35@37 20@22 
6/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 38@40 20@22 
8/4 105@110 %85@ 90 75@ 80 43@45 ..... e 


New York, Feb. 14.—Following are quotations 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: 


All 8° 6” Sap Heart 
TE” cccccccccccccs ecccccccee +++ 091.45 $1.85 
TEE G0¢0euKeecodecanvaede eocccee - 1,35 1.75 
GE ..csccceovvvessecouer erccces «+ 1.25 1.65 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwood 
f.o.b. mill points: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com. 
ASH— 


sia ‘mes 95 $ 80@ S $ ae ° ages 5 en 
6/4 110 iis $5 100 70 is 10 4 20 21 
8/4 115 120 100 105 75 80 45 50 23 24 


60@ 62 48@ 50 28@31 20@22 
5/4 72 % 62 65 50 53 30 32 22 24 
6/4 7 7 68 70 55 57 32 34 23 25 
8/4 8 99 7 80: 63 65 35 37 ...... 


4/4 100@105 
5/4 105.110 85 90 53 55 34 36 21 22 
6/4 110 115 90 95 58 60 36 38 21 22 
8/4 115 120 95 100 75 80 42 44 23 24 
10/4 125 130 105 110 90 95 55 60 
12/4 130 135 110 115 


10/4 90 9 80 85 70 75 40 45 ...... 
12/4 95 100 85 90 75 80 45 50 ...... 


Rock ELmM— 


4/4 | Fa 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 
5/4 a: Ml  ptavene’ 50 53 30 32 20 22 
6/4 eM ‘ste cwany 550660 «632 «635 «620 «=—22 
8/4 a Be eee: 60 65 35 40 21 23 
10/4 ne ae 7 ee Se OD lbecess 
ee ee Oe wdtekaen 7 we Ue Ge. Gecnse 
Harp MaPie— 

4/4 70@72 60@ 62 45@ 50 30@32 16@18 
5/4 75 78 65 68 50 55 33 35 18 20 
6/4 8 88 75 78 60 62 33 35 18 20 
8/4 90 95 80 8 65 70 38 40 20 22 
10/4 100 105 90 95 75 80 45 50 ...... 


12/4 115 120 105 110 90 95 55 60 


8/4 110 115 90 95 75 80 47 50 23 25 


CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 





Untreated 
White Southern 
Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.... a. 45 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, o° 8-inch face..... 7 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face...., 1.20 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 3°" , T-inch face..... 1.10 -85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 3’, 6-inch face..... 1.00 75 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents 
less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
yan OU. sccckhesoccanecess + ++ $43.00 $42.00 
Red oak ............. soececccees 40.00 38.00 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 14.—Average wholesal- 
ers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, 
Cincinnati: 


Rep GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
As $103@108 $108@112 $108@112 
No.1 com... 58 62 63 68 68 7 
Qtrd. red, sap no defect: 
re 58@ 60 62@ 65 68@ 70 
No. 1 com 47 52 52 
Plain red 
EE ala lao Sid 100@103 100@105 105@110 
No.1 com... 56 58 58 63 63 68 
Sap GumM— 
Bxbds., 13-17” 70@ 71 ... 
Plain FAS, 6” 
& wider... 52 55 54@ 58 58@ 62 
No. l com... 40 41 42 45 . er 
No. 2 com... 24 25 26 29 
CoTToNwoop— 
FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 53@ = $ 58@ 63 
No. 1 SS 42 
No. 2 com..... 33 38 
Sorr ELM— 
0 *F— $ 65 $ 67 $ 70 
No. 1 com..... 47 50 55 
/ ey eae 25 27 28 
MaPLte— 
Spot worms N. 
D. log run...$ 40 $ 55 $ 60 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
i senne+en% $105@110 
No. 1 com..... 65 70 
No. 2 com..... 35 40 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OAK— 
eee $ 82@ 87 $ 95@100 $105@110 
OE ee 63 68 68 72 72 % 
No. 1 com..... 53 58 58 63 63 68 
No. 2 com..... 42 44 45... 45 50 
No. 3 com..... , ae 25 M 25 30 


Sound wormy.. 37 38 40 45 45 50 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 





i rer $123@128 $128@133 $133@138 
OT eee 92 97 97- 102 102 107 
So 70 75 75 80 80 85 
Se oY aa 40 45 45 50 50 55 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 14.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


3x4” and 4x4”....$46.00 0 ar $51.00 
3x6” and 6x6”.... 44.00 i eid neneeke’ 60.00 
3x8”, 4x8” and SET 6 canswesarwe 58.00 

MP itesseseas 45.00 ES - 68.00 
BT | cudkmennaeaa 52.00 DE nivstepowse 00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
— 2 feet additional, add $1.50 to 32-foot 
pric 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


I ON oe ek el ag Sawie ba éeeknen ee 

ESS SS a eee eee $2.00 

anim on ting a ke ahaee wae aaa 61.00 

ny. a nd aback ese pebakbeeneanees 48.00 

Be ee Bibi cttéccsecebccnssaanes - 27.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 

int’, Mm... occ $26.50 1x10”, %x 9%4....$27.50 


SP", GMs ticeescs 27.50 1x12”, %x11%.... 28.00 
Shortleaf mansion, OS, pam Scant, 10- to 
-foo 


Oe si teenwaene ee  —EeE aa arse $29.00 
Slee: ee ME secccgeeases 30 
MN st 4dicehoauun 28. 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
Se” Oe esteedaccewee $80.00 C—O Tee 
en ME sceskcaneene 55.00 44.00 $27.00 
Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 

Ae} Ne er eee re 00 
66555 enna ean ineeeieabewieale 31.50 
i ? MME, oicccevouseenbeondtbeuwae ococe GE 
i? SE cc<¢ccncsmebhaneeemednedein -- 33.00 

}}-inch thick, $1 more. 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding 

| £7 Ree iE he eras ar $42.00 

Le ERA Rai te co0erce Ge 

a CE i 0 bundcnesee ve tversngerereneks 69.00 


Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
IE a Ger afte avon chepsvove gerne ats evens TIRES 
> on * 3:50 
” gage pf OS Nee niminne Caae 


Western ame Oe Pine, Dressed 





No. 2 No. 3 
3 ae $ 72.50 $6250 $45.25 $36.25 
sie neieaits 87.50 77.50 43.25 38.75 
OE eriécedecet 77.50 67.50 45.25 38.75 
MET sschioeen 17.50 67.50 42.25 37.75 
BS 77.50 42.25 37.75 
Dl . dacobiebe 2.50 92.50 44,25 38.75 
13” and up... i070 97.50 sane eeen 


Lath, 4-foot pa 1 
Spruce ewes sereqen er 
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BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 14.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.0o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, $250; 8/4, $260. 

Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, $175. 

No. 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $125. 

No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4 and 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 43 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—Orders, shipments and 
production are about on an even basis. A num- 
per of items, particularly Norway pine dimen- 
sion, have advanced 50 cents to $1 recently, in- 
dicating a much stronger trend to the market. 
Dry stocks are considerably broken and it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to fill specifications. 
Retailers, industrial consumers and box factories 
are all active in the market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 15.—There is an 
increasing tendency of retailers to buy northern 
pine for forward shipments. Factory users con- 
tinue to buy in seasonal quantities, although 
only for immediate shipment. There has been 
no change in prices. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 16.—The northern pine 
demand is limited to the immediate needs of the 
retailers and industrial buyers, and in both lines 
the buying is not as active as it has some times 
been at this season. It is expected that gradual 
improvement will begin not far hence. Prices 
have not shown much change recently. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 15.—The eastern spruce 
market is quiet. Some large selling interests 
speak of a little more inquriy for frames. Prices 
have softened a little this month, and $39 base 
is quoted for all except really difficult schedules. 
The bulk of current business in scantling is be- 
ing placed at $32; some is offered at $31.50, and 
extra long lengths might bring $33. Boards are 
quiet but prices keep steady. Dry covering 
boards are scarce. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—The feature of the north- 


ern hardwood market is the demand from the 
automobile trade for 6/, 8/ and 10/4 No. 1 and 
better hard maple. Other consumers are order- 
ing in a normal way. Prices are holding firm. 
Stocks of inch basswood in all grades of No. 3 
and better are low, and thick maple is also scarce 
at most mills. There is a good demand for 
southern hardwoods, production of which has 
been curtailed by heavy rains. Prices are on a 
firm basis. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 14.—Very heavy 
rains fell in this district Saturday and Sunday, 
bringing rivers in adjoining parishes out of their 
banks. Like conditions are reported in adjoin- 
ing States, forecasting further restriction of 
hardwood production. As mill stocks already 
are depleted or broken in assortment, this is 
expected to strengthen the statistical position 
of most southern hardwoods. Little change is 
reported in market conditions for the week. 
Sap gum is holding its own but is said to be less 
active than it was thirty days ago. Continued 
strong call for thick elm is noted, red gum goes 
as it was, and call for oak in the flooring grades 
seems spasmodic. Fair call for poplar is noted 
here and there. Prices range about as they 
were, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 15.—The hardwood 
market continues good as concerns factory stock, 
but retail demand still is lagging. Both furni- 
ture factory and automobile plant buyers are 
holding back a little until the situation is clearer. 
Small consumers seem to be buying about the 
usual volume. There is a fair demand for car 
and railroad material. Gum still leads in 
strength, while oak. is inclined to be a little soft 
in spots. There is a good demand for walnut, 
with prices firm. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 14.—There is not much 
spirit in the southern hardwoods market, al- 
though the demand for thick automobile stock 
has been on the upgrade. Elm and maple con- 
tinued to meet with a good demand, but trading 
in furniture stock was below expectations. The 
price list is generally firm. Rains in some parts 


of the southern producing territory are seriously 
checking logging operations, and wholesalers 
say prices would be considerably higher were 
demand any stronger. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 15.—The hardwood 
market is awakening, but the movement is not 
yet as large as it was generally expected to be. 
Manufacturing consumers are still slow to order 
in large quantities, and volume of business so 
far has been disappointing. Prices are steady 
to firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 16.—The hardwood 
trade has begun to pick up to a fair extent, al- 
though it is by no means brisk. Buyers’ stocks 
have become depleted by the small buying of 
recent weeks, and they are adding to them in a 
more encouraging way. While prices have not 
advanced as a rule, some items are stronger. 
Basswood is showing an advance. Furniture 
plants are taking a little more gum. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—Fir mills are booking more 
orders than for some time, and the market is 
assuming a firmer aspect, buyers finding more 
resistance on the part of most mills to orders 
offered on the basis ruling several weeks ago. 
Inquiries are coming in every day, but local 
business has not actually started to develop yet, 
and will not probably do so before early in 
March. Big buyers are feeling out the market 
trying to place business at present prices, as 
they realize there is going to be a change in the 
situation shortly. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 15.—Very little lumber is 
coming in and there has been a decrease in 
inquiries. Retail yards are fighting shy of 
transits and are depending on mill shipments. 
Many shipments are arriving on consignment. 
Wholesalers feel that the market will improve 
rapidly once good weather sets in. Yards are 
fairly well stocked. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 15.—There is only 
a small demand for fir here, most buying coming 
from scattered country yards or the oil fields. 
Prices are not showing any particular change. 
Line yards now appear to be well supplied for 
spring, and little busniess is coming from that 
source, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 12.—The week 
has seen a larger volume of Douglas fir enter the 
local harbor than at any time since Nov. 1. The 
docks are well stocked with reserves, and the 
retailers, especially those who operate medium- 
sized yards, have been particularly active. There 
have been no price changes since the first of the 


month. 
CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 14.—Local ob- 
servers report orders maintaining a fair volume, 
without noteworthy feature and with quotations 
unchanged. Call for mixed cars is said to pre- 
dominate, with orders coming from a wider 
territory as spring approaches. Southern busi- 
ness is registering improved volume. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—Cypress inquiries from re- 
tail yards and industrial sources are more nu- 
merous, but buying is not very brisk as yet. 
However, the outlook is encouraging for a con- 
siderable volume in March. Prices are steady 
and stocks at the large mills are well assorted. 
Heavy rains in some southern sections are cur- 
tailing production of small mills. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 15.—There was a 
little increase last week in the demand for cy- 
press from country yards. City demand is slow 
and most of the factory orders for moldings al- 
ready have been placed. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 14.—Yellow cypress is 
dull, although there is some activity in low 
grade stock on the part of coffin and box con- 
cerns. Prices are firm. The red cypress demand 
is generally quiet. Quotations are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—There is a pretty good de- 
mand for northern hemlock from country yards. 
Box manufacturers are taking the lower grades 
in fair quantities. Stocks are low and prices are 
firm at $5 off the Broughton list. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 15.—Western hemlock de- 
mand is quieter now than it has been since the 
first of the year, but a falling off in shipments 








Sure Way For 
YOU to Sell 
More Lumber 


Every shrewd lumber dealer 
knows that the surest road to 
“Dad’s” pocketbook is through 
his children. 


Get the children interested 
in what you have to sell and 
they'll help you sell “Dad.” 


And we do not believe that 
you can find a better way to 
put the children in your com- 
munity on your lumber sales 
force than to send every “Dad” 
on your prospect list a copy of 





the greatest story about 
wood ever written 


Every boy and girl in your 
town will want to read this in- 
teresting story about wood and 
the big place it occupies in 
every home and heart. As one 
reads this book, wood takes on 
new interest, new spirit, new 
sentiment and we feel what a 
wonderful thing wood really is. 


Put “Touch Wood!” in the 
hands of the school children 
in your town and you'll find a 
sale in every paragraph. 


If you think you would like 
to distribute some copies of 
“Touch Wood!” to your best 
prospects and get the benefit of 
the extra sales this book can 
bring you, just tell us how 
many you have in mind and let 
us give you the quantity dis- 
count figures. 


Sample copy sent on ap- 
proval (to be returned or paid 
for if you do not order) to pros- 
pective quantity buyers—to all 
others on receipt of 50 cents. 


431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 
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‘—reduced our 
drying time 
about % and— 


in addition, the stock is dryed in a much 
better condition being very uniform as 
to moisture content and the loss due 
to checking and hollow horning—very 
common with us before we installed this 
equipment—has been reduced to a min- 
imum. The savings in stock alone 
would be well worth the cost of 
installation.” 


This is what the Kelsey Wheel 
Company, Inc., Division of Gen- 
eral Motors thinks of the Uni- 
versal Vacuum Dryer that is in- 
stalled in their Memphis plant. 
This company has 26 Universal 
Dryer equipped Kilns. 


assist you in reducing the unneces- 


Send for details as to how we can 
sary expenses of wood drying. } 


UNIVERSAL VACUUM DRYER CO. 
40th and Holden KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UNIVERSAL— 






















RYER 


This Trailer Handles 15-Ton Loads 


It is especially designed for use with Tractors in muddy, sandy, or 
swampy logging roads. The strong, durable construction of this trailer 
enables it to withstand the continuous abuse of difficult logging operations. 


WRITE FOR 

















Lumbermen everywhere recognize Hemming logging 
CATALOG trailers and wagons as the best equipment obtainable. 
TODAY Investigate our line now. 


HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 







Hemming Heavy 
Duty 8-Wheel 
Tractor Trailer 

















will partly offset the slackness. Eastern 
is scarce. Prices are fairly firm. — 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 15.—Sales of 

and northern hemlock boards are Sour Pe ye 
important. Prices are about steady. Eastern 
clipped boards are $31@32; northern clipped are 
$31, and random are $29@30. Some western 
boards sell for less. Demand for hemlock qj. 
—— — = is quiet. There is 2-inch 
resse mension from the Coas 

$29@30 c.i.f. an 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—The western pines market 
still shows a strong tendency. Demand has im- 
proved somewhat in the last week or ten days 
with both retailers and industrial consumers rep. 
resented in the orders placed. Some items are 
rather scarce, notably No. 4 boards in California 
pines, the upper grades of which are advancing. 
Pondosa pine is moving rather freely to retail] 
yards and industrials. No. 3 boards, also 12-inch 
— 2 boards, are somewhat scarce. Prices are 

rm. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 12.—Pine de- 
mand is sustained, and prices seem to be steadi- 
er in the factory grades. Demand from the East 
increased during the week, but export orders 
have fallen off. Commons are moving readily, 
Retail business is good. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 15.—Idaho pine and other 
Inland Empire items, principally Pondosa, were 
especially firm in price for the first two days of 
the week. Stocks, especially of No. 3 common, 
are badly broken and demand is fair considering 
the general market. Mills continue to insist that 
lists be held rigidly. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 15.—There is a 
stiffer tone to most white pine prices and 12- 
inch No. 3 is reported very strong and hard to 
find. Buyers appear more concerned with get- 
ting shipment than about the price they have 
to pay. The demand from retailers is not up to 
normal, but there is a good demand for factory 
items. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 12.—The west- 
ern pine market continues to hold its own. 
Some dealers state it is strengthening in tone. 
However, prices are the same and mill agents 
continue to look for business. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 12.—Demand 
for redwood commons and lower grades contin- 
ues active while there has been a comparatively 
slight movement of the upper grades. Slight 
price fluctuations are reported, although there 
has been no general departure from the prices 
in effect for the last several weeks. Export and 
eastern business had a slight increase during 
the week, and southern California showed the 
best week of the year. Local business is normal. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 12.—The week 
has shown additional activity in the redwood 
field, production still continuing well under 
sales. Prices are firm and there is possibility 
of advances. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—Southern pine consumers 
are ordering stock in normal quantities for this 
time of year. Inquiries are in fair volume and 
indicate good business shortly. Mill stocks of the 
larger producers are well assorted generally, al- 
though some mills are short on low grades and 
short lengths for crating purposes. Prices are 
on a steady basis. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 14.—Mill reports 
indicate a moderate gain in bookings for the 
week, with production as it was and shipments 
slightly decreased in volume. Locally, a fair 
demand is reported for lower grade items, with 
timbers and special bills strong, and uppers 
in rather quiet call. Pricés are said to be in 
general well held. It is insisted that there is 
considerable curtailment of production among 
smaller mills by reason of rains and high water. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 15.—Rainy weather and 
almost impassable highways in the consuming 
sections have caused transit cars to be a drag 
on the market, and sales are being made at lower 
prices. The competition for mill shipment busi- 
ness is very keen. Weather in the South is 
varied, some sections being unable to ship on 
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nber account of rains, others are making quick ship- ” 
abate: ‘Anown the World Over 
tern KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 15.—Southern pine 
un- demand last week was very slow, most business 
tern coming from country yards in the South or the 
are oil fields. The extension of the Texas panhandle 
tern oil fields is calling for more lumber, mostly t 
di- poards and small dimension. Most mills are | 
inch offering specials, rather than making lower 
r at prices on their lists, but even these, some sales } 
managers say, are not stirring up buyers unless i 
they actually need stock. { 
NEW YORK, Feb. 15.—Roofers are in demand, { 
rket with supplies of kiln dried stock unusually light. 
im- Wholesalers were disappointed last week when 
ays, five or six successive days of good weather failed 
rep- to bring about a buying movement. Sales are 
are being made under pressure. Some good orders t 
rhia for timbers have been reported. 
tail BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 15.—There has been : 
neh very little if any improvement in demand for | . 
are southern pine. Bad weather and another heavy | E \ PEDITIOlt ) S S E de ) I CE 
snow storm have restricted yard trade. Dis- 
de age og port er yo for — order i 
ig in sight, and prices show little strength. One i j 
_ large Alabama company is asking $86 for B&bet- | - shipment of 
ter rift 1x4 longleaf flooring, $75 for C rift and 
lers $55 for B&better flat, but plenty of good flooring Soft - Yellow ; 


is offered for a great deal less. Some sellers are \ 
quoting $80 and even $78 for B&better rift. Local k 
wholesale yards report that trade in longleaf iy 
ther timbers, dimension and plank is very dull. | 

rere E 
sof SHINGLES AND LATH Oak—Ash—Gum—Elm | 
‘ing SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—At the opening in fact 
hat of the week, the red cedar shingle market was | 2 


easy. It is now strengthening slightly, due pre- All Southern Hardwoods 


sumably to the strike on Grays Harbor, where 


| 
sa hes all the shingle mills are closed on account of la- | 
12- bor troubles. Production in the Pacific North- Wire or Write 
l to west, including British Columbia, is probably , 
set- 65 to 70 percent of capacity. Business is in- T -F b “Lov Cc 
ave _ creasing a little, and mills are running on or- urner ar er e ompan 
» to ders. There are no transits, and no cars are 
, e Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ory being forced on the market. As long as this con- Hom 


dition prevails, the shingle business is in no 
danger of a slump. ; 
2st- ; 
ne. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 15.—The red 
nts cedar shingle market showed some softening in 
the last week, due to resumption of manufacture 
on the West Coast. The demand in the Mis- 
sissippi valley is light, and price reductions are 


not conducive to trade. Clears were quoted at ‘ 
about $2.35, and stars at $2.15. 
i $286, and stare at $2.1 Don't Pass Up 


Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tchula, Miss. 



























































—* KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 15.—Shingles ap- 
ght pear to be getting back to the prices that pre- = k 
ere vailed late last year. Mill quotations are un- oney a er 
ces changed from last week, but there are plenty 
and of transit cars to be had and these are selling e 
ing at just about the pre-holiday prices, with small This % we SPRUCE 
the cars wanted. Lath demand is slower and prices p 
nal. are a little softer. Demand for siding also is 
slow, with prices weak. PF ADDERS 
a i in an assortment of 
“ NEW YORK, Feb. 15.—Arrival of abundant A small investment in ; : | 
— supplies of eastern spruce lath on a dull market Babcock Spruce Ladders will add a nice ‘ 
has caused a price depression of 25 cents. Dis- 
ity tributers say the shipments arrived about three chunk to your monthly profit. 
weeks too early. Supplies of West Coast shingles . 
are also nenvaee than auntie needs, and sales Other dealers are finding the “strong yet 
are comparatively light. ° 
. ieaaninn light and easy to handle” feature of 
ers 
his NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 14.—Better call - Babcock Spruce Ladders a powerful sales 
ind for cypress shingles is reported from southern pe hi b 
the territory, and notably for the lower grades. inducement. People wont buy anything Dut 
ie Otherwise the cypress shingle situation is re- ? 2 
* ported unchanged. Cypress lath continue in Babcocks when they find out about em being 
nd 4 yp % . 
— seasonably good movement as a mixed car so strong, yet light and easy to handle. April 
item and at unchanged prices. is e h 
Ist dating on all orders placed this month. 
rts BOXBOARDS 
‘ ° 
a BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 15.—With selling pres- Write for catalog 
air _ sure lightened very appreciably through reduc- 
ith tion of stocks in first hands and curtailed pro- 
duction this winter, boxboard prices have e 
~ strengthened. Small box factories buying hand- We Pay Che PF; neight 
is to-mouth are finding they must pay $1 to $2 
ng more than early in the winter. The firmer mar- ’ ; 
er. ket has stimulated the interest of the large 
consumers in future requirements. Quotations 
on round edge white pine inch boxboards range (P e€ 
= from $27 to $30. a e 4 . 
rn CLAPBO 
: a BATH, N.Y. 
si- BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 15.—Clapboard trade is 
is very quiet, on account of bad weather, and the 
on dealers are not inclined to add to their light 
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LEAD 


paint—you can tell it. 
as the quality. 


It’s Priced to Sell 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 






SO~ 


ZINC 
100% Pure Paint 


Here’s Your Proof FREE 


Get this sample (Sent Free to any Dealer). 
You don’t have to be a chemist to recognize a superior 
Satisfy yourself about the quality 
and then get the price. The price is just as interesting 


Kurfees quality and Kurfees prices'on the complete 
Kurfees line is a money-making combination for you. 
Write us today. Get the sample—and the facts. 


J. F. KURFEES PAINT Co. 


A comparison of Formulas proves that! 


Here’s Kurfees 
Pure Carbonate Lead... .80% 
Pure Zinc Oxide........ 20% 
Test it. 100% 


‘Tinted with Pure Colors, 
Ground and Mixed with Pure 
Linseed Oil and Dryer—that’s 


all, 
























Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 





Quality 


from Quality Timber 
Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 











stocks. Production of eastern spruce and white 
pine clapboards is so light that there is little 
selling pressure and prices keep firm. Some 
bargains in West Coast clapboards are being of- 
fered, but quotations look steadier than they 
were last month. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SBATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—The Stetson & Post 
Lumber Co., which has been operated by a credi- 
tors’ committee for some time, went into the hands 
of a receiver Wednesday, on application of S. 
Northland, a stockholder. In his complaint he sets 
forth that there are liabilities of $1,300,000, of 
which he alleges more than $75,000 represents 
obligations past due, with no cash available to 
meet them. J. P. Van Orsdel, forest engineer, was 
appointed receiver, under bond of $10,000. ‘The 
company owns two sawmills in Seattle, and has 
marketed large quantities of lumber in the local 
trade. 


BEAUMONT, TeEX., Feb. 14.—Payment of a 25 per- 
cent dividend to creditors of the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Co., of Orange, was authorized in federal 
district court here last week by Judge W. Lee 
Estes on application of the receivers, J. O. Sims 
of Orange and George W. Brown of Beaumont. 
This makes the fourth dividend paid to creditors, 
the present one amounting to around $300,000 
and making the total paid to creditors in excess 
of $1,000,000. The sum of $10,000 on account for 
receivers’ fees was allowed, making a total of 
$55,000 thus far paid the receivers over the six 
years the receivership has been in force. C. L. 
Carter, attorney for the receivership, was allowed 
$25,000, making a total of $90,000 so far paid 
him. The total cost of the receivership, outside 
court costs, is, so. far, approximately $150,000. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 12.—-P. J. Mourant, vice 
president of the Washington Door & Mfg. Co. asked 
that a receiver be appointed for the company. 
The company’s liabilities are listed as $47,000, of 
Mere $30,000 are current. The assets were not 

sted. 





“Thus Saith the Law” | 


Contract for Sale of Lumber Construed 


Manley entered into a written contract with g 
mill company whereby he sold to the mill certain 
lumber to be manufactured by him. The contract 
after specifying the kind of lumber to be fur. 
nished, the length, width and thickness for the 
sawing, provided, in substance that the mill com. 
pany should pay for the same at the rate of $41 
a thousand, f.o.b. Gregory, Ore., the lumber to be 
tallied or graded on the car. Manley guaranteeg 
that the lumber should consist of at least 30 per. 
cent upper grades and the price was made on that 
basis. If the percentage should exceed 35 percent 
of uppers then the mill should pay at the rate of 
$4 a thousand for the first 5 percent in excegg 
of 30 percent, $8 a thousand for all in excess of 
35 percent etc., thus allowing a leeway of at least 
5 percent before any change in price. 

Manley delivered the lumber, and it contained 
46.12 percent of uppers. The question is: What 
is the proper rate of payment under the contract? 

The trial court construed the contract as fixing 
the price for all the lumber delivered at $53 a 
thousand, whereas the mill company urged that 
the true construction only admitted of an increased 
payment for the percentage of uppers in excess 
of the guaranteed quantity of 30 percent. 

The appellate court upheld the construction 
made by the trial court; namely, that for each 5 
percent excess in the quantity of uppers delivered 
there should be an increase in the basic price of 
$4 a thousand. The last clause in the contract 
seemed to indicate that such was the intention of 
the parties. The abbreviation “etc.” also indi- 
cated that the parties fixed a 5 percent change in 
quantity of uppers as a standard by which there 
should be a change in the basic price. 

The appellate court also fortified its construc- 
tion of the contract by showing that the parties 
themselves had, by their actions, apparently as- 
sented to that construction ; and that the mill com- 
pany had not shown that the total price claimed 
by Manley was exorbitant. 

[Manley vs. Pacific Mill & Timber Co.; Cali- 
fornia, 250 Pac. 710.] 


Log Drive Held Interstate Commerce 


Minnesota claimed the right to tax certain logs 
as being property within the State on May 1. The 
timber company contended that the State had no 
right to impose a tax as the logs were in actual 
transit in interstate commerce on that date. 

The timber company, having its plant at Hov- 
land, Minn., had agreed to sell to a paper company 
in Michigan 10,000 cords of spruce wood pulp, 
delivery to be made alongside the buyer’s vessels 
at the mouth of the Pidgeon River. The pulpwood 
was cut and hauled to Swamp River and piled on 
the ice or on the banks of that stream. That 
stream empties into Pidgeon River, which in turn 
empties into Lake Superior. The logs were all 
piled up by the latter part of March. The ice 
broke on April 29 and the drive began, the logs on 
the ice starting by themselves and those on the 
banks being pushed in by employees of the timber 
company, which conducted the drive. The drive 
lasted eighteen days, and all the logs had been 
shipped by the latter part of July. 

The question was whether the transportation in 
interstate commerce began at the beginning of the 
drive where the ice broke up or at the point of 
loading into vessels at the booms at the mouth 
of Pidgeon River. 

It was held that no State tax should be imposed. 
The interstate transportation began when the logs 
started on the Swamp River. That was the first 
leg of the interstate journey. The change in 
method of transportation from floating to carriage 
on vessels did not affect the continuity of the inter- 
state passage. The court remarked, however, that 
the mere intention by the owner ultimately to send 
the logs out of the State would not put them in 
interstate commerce nor would the preparatory 
gathering for that purpose at the depot. It must 
appear that the movement for another State had 
actually begun and was going on. 

[Hughes Bros. Timber Co. vs. State of Minne- 
sota; 47 Supreme Court Rep. 170.] 











H. BENTLEY MACKENZIE, assistant commercial 
attache at Buenos Aires, reports that a reliable 
trade source gives figures of imports of Ameri- 
ean Pacific coast woods into Argentina and 
Uruguay during the calendar year 1926 as fol- 
lows: Douglas fir 31,730,000 feet, western 
hemlock 4,460,000 feet, Sitka spruce 2,830,000 
feet, white pine 3,094,000 feet, redwood 58,000 
feet. 
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